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THE MAID OF SKER.—CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER LXIII.—POLLY AT HOME, 


Lest any one should be surprised 
that Sir Philip Bampfylde could 
have paid two visits to this delight- 
ful neighbourhood, without calling 
on our leading gentleman, and his 
own fellow-oflicer, Colonel Lougher 
—in which case the questions con- 
cerning Delushy would have been 
sifted long ago—I had better say at 
once what it was that stopped him. 
When the General thought it just 
worth while, though his hopes were 
faint about it, to inquire into the 
twisted story of the wreck on our 
coast, as given by the celebrated 
Felix Farley ; the first authority he 
applied to was Coroner Bowles, who 
had held the inquest. Coroner 
Bowles told him all he knew (half 
of which was wrong, of course, by 
means of Hezekiah) and gave him a 
letter to Anthony Stew, as the most 
active and penetrating magistrate of 
the neighbourhood. Nothing could 
have been more unlucky. Not only 
did Stew baffle my desire to be more 
candid than the day itself, by his 
official browbeating, and the antip- 
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athy between us—not only did Stew, 
like an over-sharp fellow, trust one 
of the biggest rogues unhung—in his 
unregenerate dissenting days, and 
before we gave him six dozen, which 
certainly proved his salvation—(I 
am sorry to say such things of my 
present good neighbour, ’Kiah ; but 
here he is now, and subscribes to it) 
Hezekiah Perkins, whose view of 
the shipwreck, and learned disquisi- 
tion on sand, misled the poor Coro- 
ner and all of the Jury, except my- 
self, so blindly, that we drowned 
the five young men, and smothered 
the baby—not only did Stew, I 
say, get thus far in bewilderment 
of the subject, but he utterly ruined 
all chance of clearing it, by keep- 
ing Sir Philip from Candleston 
Court ! 

If you ask me how, I can only say, 
in common fairness to Anthony 
Stew (who is lately gone, poor fel- 
low, to be cross-examined by some- 
body sharper even than himself— 
one to whom I would never afford 
material for unpleasant questions, 
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by speaking amiss of a man in his 
power—-especially when so needless), 
in a word, to treat Stew as I hope 
myself to be treated by survivors, I 
admit that he may not have wished 
to keep Sir Philip away from the 
Colonel. But the former having 
once accepted Stew’s keen hospitali- 
ty, and tried to eat fish (which I 
might have bettered, had 1 known 
of his being there) felt, with his 
usual delicacy, that he ought not to 
visit a man at feud with the host 
whose salt—and very little else— 
he was then enjoying. For Mrs. 
Stew was more bitter of course than 
even her husband against Colonel 
Lougher, and roundly abused him 
the very first evening of Sir Philip’s 
stay with them. So that the worthy 
General passed the gates of the ex- 
cellent Colonel, half-a-dozen times 
perhaps, without once passing 
through them. 

Enough about that; and I need 
only say, before returning to my own 
important and perhaps sagacious in- 
quiries in Devonshire, that the news, 
so hastily blurted out by Captain 
Rodney Bluett, caused many glad 
hearts in our parish and neighbour- 
hood ; but nevertheless two sad ones. 
Of these one belonged to Roger 
Berkrolles, and the other to Moxy 
‘Thomas. The child had so won 
upon both these, not only by her 
misfortunes and the way in which 
she bore them, but by her loving 
disposition, bright manner, and do- 
cility, that it seemed very hard to 
lose her so, even though it were for 
her own good. Upon this latter 
point Master Berkrolles, when I came 
to see him, held an opinion, the folly 
of which surprised me, from a man of 
such reading and history. In real 
earnest he laid down that it might 
be a very bad thing for the maid, 
and make against her happiness, to 
come of a sudden into high position, 
importance, and even money. Such 
-sentiments.are to be found, [ believe, 
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in the weaker parts of the Bible, 
such as are called the New Testa- 
ment, which nobody can compare to 
the works of my ancestor, King 
David ; and which, if you put aside 
Saint Paul, and Saint Peter (who 
cut the man’s ear off, and rejected 
quite rightly the table-cloth), exhibit 
to my mind nobody of a patriotic 
spirit. 

As for Moxy, she would not have 
been a woman if she had doubted 
about the value of high position, 
coin of the realm, and rich raiment. 
Nevertheless she cried bitterly that 
this child, as good as her own to her, 
and given her to make up for them, 
and now so clever to see to things, 
and to light the fire, and show her 
the way Lady Bluett put her dress 
on, should be taken away in a heap 
as it were, just as if the great folk 
had minded her. She blamed our 
poor Bunny for stealing the heart of 
young Watkin, who might have had 
the maid (according to his mother’s 
fancy) with money enough to restock 
the farm, now things had proved so 
handsome. Asif everybody did not 
know that Bardie would never think 
twice of Watkin; while his mother, 
hearing of the ships I had taken (as 
all over the parish reported), had 
put poor Watkin on bread and water, 
until he fell in love with Bunny! 
However, now she cried very severe- 
ly, and in a great measure she meant 
it. 


Leaving all Newton, and Nottage, 
and Sker, and even Bridgend to con- 
sider these matters, with a pleasing 
divergence of facts and conclusions, 
I find it my duty, however repug- 
nant, to speak once more of my 


humble self. In adversity, my na- 
tive dignity and the true grandeur 
of Cambria have always united, 
against my own feelings, to make me 
almost self-confident, or at any rate 
able to maintain my position, and 
knock under to nobody. But in 
prosperity, all this drops; extreme 
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affability, and my native longing to 
give pleasure, mark my deportment 
towards all the world ; and I almost 
never commit an assault. 

In this fine and desirable frame 
of mind I arrived at Narnton Court 
once more, sooner perhaps than Cap- 
tain Bluett, having so much further 
to go, burst in on his friends at 
Candleston; although I have given 
his story precedence, not only on 
account of his higher rank, but be- 
cause of the hurry he was in. On 
the other hand, my part seemed to 
be of a nice and delicate character 
—to find out all that I could with- 
out making any noise in the neigh- 
bourhood, to risk no chance, if it 
might be helped, of exciting Sir 
Philip Bampfylde, and, above all 
things, no possibility of arousing 
Chowne, till the proper time. For 
his craft was so great that he might 
destroy every link of evidence, if he 
once knew that we were in chase of 
him; even as he could out-fox a 
fox. 

When things of importance take 
their hinge, a good deal, upon femi- 
nine evidence, the first thing a wise 
man always does is to seek female 
instinct, if he sees his way to guide 
it. And to have the helm of a wo- 
man, nothing is so certain as a sort 
of a promise of marriage. A man 
need not go too very far, and 
must be awake about pen and ink, 
and witnesses, and so on; but if he 
knows how to do it, and has lost an 
arm in battle, but preserved an un- 
usually fine white beard, and has 
had another wife before, who was 
known to make too little of him, 
the fault is his own if he cannot 
manage half-a-dozen spinsters. 

My reputation had outrun me— 
as it used to do, sometimes too often 
—for in the despatches my name 
came after scarcely more than fifty, 
though it should have been one of 
the foremost five; however, my 
wound was handsomely chronicied, 
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and with a touch of my own descrip- 
tion, such as is really heartfelt. Of 
course it was not quite cured yet, 
and I felt very shy about it; and 
the very last thing I desired was 
for the women to come bothering. 
Tush ! I have no patience with them ; 
they make such a fuss of a trifle. 

But being bound ‘upon such an 
errand, and anxious to conciliate 
them so far as self-respect allowed, 
and knowing that if I denied myself 
to them, the movement would be 
much greater, I let them have peeps, 
and perceive at the same time that 
I really did want a new set of shirts. ' 
Half-a-dozen of damsels began at 
once to take my measure: and the 
result will last my lifetime. 

But, amid all this glorification, 
whenever I thought of settling, there 
was one pretty face that I longed to 
see, and to my mind it beat the 
whole of them. What was become 
of my pretty Polly, the lover of my 
truthful tales, and did she still re- 
member a brave, though not young, 
officer in the Navy, who had saved 
her from the jaws of death, by catch- 
ing small-pox from her? These 
questions were answered just in 
time, and in the right manner also, 
by the appearance of Polly herself, 
outblushing the rose at sight of me, 
and without a spot on her face, ex- 
cept from the very smart veil she 
was wearing. For she was no longer 
a servant now, but free and inde- 
pendent, and therefore entitled to 
take the veil, and she showed her 
high spirit by doing this, to the deep 
indignation of all our maid-servants. 
And still more indignant were these 
young women, when Polly demean- 
ed herself, as they declared, with a 
perfectly shameless and brazen-faced 
manner of carrying on towards the 
noble old tar. They did not allow 
for the poor thing’s gratitude to the 
only one who came nigh her in her 
despairing hour and saved her life 
thereby, nor yet for her sorrow and 
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tender feeling at the dire consequence 
to him ; and it was not in their power, 
perhaps, to sympathise with the shock 
she felt at my maimed and war- 
beaten appearance. However, I car- 
ried the whole of it off in a bantering 
manner, as usual. 

Still there was one resolution I 
came to, after long puzzling in what 
way to cope with the almost fatal 
difficulty of having to trust a woman. 
So I said to myself, that if this must 
be done, I might make it serve two 
purposes—first for discovery of what 
I sought, and then for a test of the 
value of a female, about whom I 
had serious feelings. These were in 
no way affected by some news I pick- 
ed up from Nanette, or, as she now 
called herself, ‘*The widow Heavi- 
side.” Not that my old friend had 
left this world, but that he gave a 
wide berth to the part containing 
his beloved partner. She with a 


Frenchwoman’s wit and sagacity saw 
the advantage of remaining in the 
neighbourhood of her wrongs; and 


here with the pity now felt for her, 
and the help she received from Sir 
Philip himself, and her own skill in 
getting up women’s fal lals, she 
maintained her seven children cley- 
erly. After shedding some natural 
tears for the admired but fugitive 
Heaviside, she came round, of course, 
to her neighbours’ affairs; and 
though she had not been at Narnton 
Court at the time when the children 
were stolen, she helped me no little 
by telling me where to find one 
who knew all that was known of it. 
This was a farmer’s wife now at 
Burrington {as I found out after- 
wards), a village some few leagues 
up the Tawe, and her name was 
Mrs. Shapland. 

‘* From her my friend the Captain 
shall decouver the everything of this 
horrible affair,” said Nanette, who 
now spoke fine English. ‘She was 
the—what you call—the bonne, the 
guard of the leetle infants. I know 
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not where she leeves, some barbarous 
name. I do forget--but she have 
one cousin, a jolly girl, of the lectle 
name-—-pray how can you make such 
thing of ‘Mary ?’” 

‘* What, do you mean Polly?’ I 
asked: “that is what we make of 
Mary. And what Polly is it then, 
Madame ?” 

“Yes, Paullee, the Paullee which 
have that horrible pest that makes 
holes in the faces. ‘ Verole’ we call 
it. The Paullee that was in the 
great mansion, until she have the 
money left, the niece of the proud 
woman of manage. You shall with 
great facility find that Paullee.” Of 
course I could, for she had told me 
where I might call upon her, which 
I did that very same afternoon. 

And a pretty and very snug cottage 
it was, just a furlong, or so, above 
the fine old village of Braunton, with 
four or five beautiful meadows around 
it, and a bright pebbly brook at the 
turn of the lane. The cottage itself, 
even now in November, was hung 
all over with China roses, and honey- 
suckle in its second bloom, which it 
often shows in Devonshire. And 
up at the window, that shook off the 
thatch, and looked wide-awake as a 
dog’s house, a face, more bright than 
the roses, came, and went way, and 
came again, to put a good face upon 
being caught. 

Hereupon I dismissed the boys, 
who, with several rounds of cheers, 
had escorted me through Braunton ; 
and with genuine thankfulness I 
gazed at the quiet and pleasing pros- 
pect. So charming now in the fall 
of the leaf, what would it be in the 
spring-time, with the meadows all 
breaking anew into green, and the 
trees all ready for their leaves again ? 
Also these bright red Devonshire 
cows, all belonging to Polly, and 
even now streaming milkily —a 
firkin apiece was the least to ex- 
pect of them, in the merry May 
month. A very deep feeling of real 
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peace, and the pleasure of small 
things fell on me; for a man of so 
many years, and one arm, might al- 
most plead to himself some right to 
shed his experience over the earth, 
when his blood had been curdling 
on so many seas. 

The very same thought was in 
Polly’s eyes when she ran down 
and opened the door for me. The 
whole of this property was her own; 
or would be, at least, when her old 
grandmother would allow herself to 
be buried. That old woman now 
was ninety-five, if the parsons had 
minded the register; and a woman 
more fully resolved to live on I 
never had the luck to meet with. 
And the worst of it was, that her 
consent to Polly’s marriage was need- 
ful, under the ancient cow-keeper’s 
will, with all of the meadows so de- 
scribed, that nobody could get out 
of them. Hereupon, somehow, I 


managed to see that a very bold 
stroke was needed. And I took it, 
and won the old lady over, by down- 


right defiance. I told her that she 
was a great deal too young to have 
any right to an opinion; and when 
she should come to my time of life, 
she would find me ready to hearken 
her. She said that no doubt it 
was bred from the wars for sailors to 
talk so bravely ; but that I ought to 
know better—with a fie, and a sigh, 
and a fie again. To none of this 
would I give ear, but began to re- 
buke all the young generations, 
holding to ridicule those very points 
upon which they especially plume 
themselves, until this most excel- 
lent woman began to count all her 
cows on her fingers. 

‘“*Her can’t have them. No, her 
shan’t have they,” she cried, with a 
power which proved that she saw 
them dropping into my jaws almost ; 
“her han’t a got ’em yet; and why 
should her have ’em ?” 

Into this very fine feeling and 
sense of possession I entered so ami- 
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ably, that amid much laughter and 
many blushes on the part of Polly 
(who pretended to treat the whole 
thing as a joke), the old lady put on 
her silver goggles, and set down her 
name to a memorandum prepared 
on the spur of the moment by me. 
Whereupon I quite made my mind 
up to go bravely in for it, and re- 
compense Polly for all her faith, 
and gratitude, and frugality, if she 
should prove herself capable of keep- 
ing counsel also. 

To this intent I expressed myself 
as elegantly as could be, having led 
Polly out to the wooden bridge, that 
nobody else might hear me. For 
that fine old woman became so deaf, 
all of a sudden, that I had no faith 
in any more of her organs, and de- 
sired to be at safe distance from her, 
as we'l as to learn something more 
of the cows. Nor did I miss the 
chance ; for all of them having been 
milked by Polly, came up to know 
what I had to say to her, and their 
smell was beautiful. So I gave 
them a bit of salt out of my pocket, 
such as I always carry, and offered 
them some tobacco; and they put 
out their broad lips for the one, and 
snorted and sneezed at the other. 
When these valuable cows were gone 
to have a little more grazing, I just 
made Polly aware of the chance that 
appeared to be open before us. In 
short, I laid clearly before her the 
whole of my recent grand discov- 
ery, proving distinctly that with 
nothing more than a little proper 
management, I possessed therein at 
least an equivalent for her snug 
meadow homestead, and all the 
milch-cows and the trout-stream. 
Only she must not forget one thing, 
namely, that the whole of this 
value would vanish, if a single word 
of this story were breathed any fur- 
ther off than our own two selves, un- 
til the time was ripe for it. Of course 
I had not been quite such a fool as 
to give Nanette the smallest inklitg 
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of any motive on my part beyond 
that pure curiosity, with which she 
could so well sympathise. Also it 
had been settled between Captain 
Bluett and myself, that a fortnight 
was to be allowed me for hunting 
up all the evidence, before he should 
cross the Channel; unless I took it 
on myself to fetch him. 

Polly opened her blue eyes to 
such a size at all I told her, that I 
became quite uneasy lest she should 
open her mouth in proportion. For 
if my discovery once took wind 
before its entire completion, there 
would be at least fifty jealous fel- 
lows thrusting their oars into my 
own rowlocks, and robbing me of 
my own private enterprise. Also 
Miss Polly gave way to a feeling of 
anger and indignation, which cer- 
tainly might be to some extent nat- 
ural, but was, to say the least of it, 
in a far greater measure indiscreet, 
and even perilous. 

“Oh the villain! oh the cruel 
villain!” she exclaimed, in a voice 
that quite alarmed me, considering 
how near the footpath was; “and 
a minister of the Gospel too! Oh 
the poor little babes, one adrift on 
the sea, and the other among them 
naked savages! What a mercy as 
they didn’t eat him! And to blame 
the whole of it on a nice, harmless, 
kind-spoken, handsome gentleman, 
like our Captain! Ob, let me get 
hold of him!” 

‘‘That, my dear Polly, we never 
shall do, if you raise your voice in 
this way. Now come away from 
these trees with the ivy, and let us 
speak very quietly.” 

This dear creature did (as nearly 
as could be expected), what I told 
her; so that I really need not re- 
pent of my noble faith in the female 
race. This encouraged me; from 
its tendency to abolish prejudice, and 
to let the weaker vessels show that 
there is such a thing as a cork to 
them. Men are apt to judge too 
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much by experience on this subject ; 
when they ought to know that ex- 
perience never does apply to women, 
any more than reason does. 

Nevertheless my Polly saw the 
way in and out of a lot of things, 
which to me were difficult. Espe- 
cially as to the manner of handling 
her cousin, Mrs. Shapland, a very 
good woman in her way, but a tick- 
lish one to deal with. And all the 
credit for all the truth we got out of 
Mrs. Shapland belongs not to me 
(any more than herself), but goes 
down in a lump to poor Polly. 

To pass this lightly—as now be- 
hoves me—just let me tell what 
Susan Shapland said, when I worked 
it out of her. Any man can get the 
truth out of a woman, if he knows 
the way ; I mean, of course, so far 
as she has been able to receive it. 
To expect more than this is unrea- 
sonable; and to get that much is 
wonderful. However, Polly and I, 
between us, did get a good deal of it. 

Of course, we did not let this 
good woman even guess what we 
wanted with her; only we borrowed 
a farmer’s cart from Bang, my old 
boy, who was now set up in a farm 
on his grandmother’s ashes ; and his 
horse was not to be found fault with, 
if a man did his duty in lashing 
him. This I was ready to under- 
stand, when pointed out by Polly ; 
and he never hoisted his tail but 
what [ raked him under his counter. 

So after a long hill, commanding 
miles and miles of the course of the 
river, we fetched up in the courtyard 
of Farmer Shapland, and found his 
wife a brisk sharp woman, quite 
ready to tell her story. But what she 
did first, and for us, at this moment, 
was to rouse up the fire with a great 
dry fagot, crackling* and sparkling 
merrily. For the mist of November 
was now beginning to crawl up the 
wavering valley, and the fading light 
from the west struck coldly on the 
winding river. 
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In such a case, and after a drive 
of many miles and much scenery, 
any man loves to see pots and pans 
goaded briskly to bubbling and 
sputtering, or even to help in the 
business himself, so far as the cook 
will put up with it. And then if a 
foolish good woman allows him (as 
pride sometimes induces her) to lift 
up a pot-lid when trembling with 
flavour, or give a shake to the fry- 
ing-pan in the ecstasy of crackling, 
or even to blow on the iron spoon, 


CHAPTER LXIV.——-SUSAN 


It really does seem as wise a plan 
as any I am acquainted with, to let 
this good woman act according to 
the constitution of her sex,—that 
is to say, to say her say, and never 
be contradicted. We contradicted 


her once or twice, to reconcile her 
to herself; but all that came of it 
was to make her contradict perhaps 
herself, but certainly us, ten times 


as much. She did her best to ex- 
plain her meaning; and we really 
ought to enter more into their dis- 
abilities. Therefore let her tell her 
story, as nearly in her own words, 
poor thing, as my sense of the Eng- 
lish language can in any style agree 
with. 

“IT was nurse at Narnton Court, 
ever SO many years ago—when my 
name was Susan Moggeridge,—Char- 
ley, you cannot deny it, you know ; 
and all of us must be content to 
grow old, it is foolish to look at 
things otherwise. Twelve and six, 
that makes eighteen; now, Captain 
Wells, you know it do; and, Char- 
ley, can you say otherwise ? Then 
it must have been eighteen years 
agone, when I was took on for un- 
der-nurse, because the Princess was 
expecting, the same as the butler 
told me. And it came to pass on a 
Sunday night, with two miles away 
from the doctor. Orders had been 


and then draw in his breath with a 
drop of it—what can he want with 
any scenery out of the window, or 
outside his waistcoat ? 

Such was my case, I declare to 
you, in that hospitable house with 
these good people of Burrington ; nor 
could we fall to any other business, 
until this was done with; then after 
dark we drew round the fire, with 
a black-jack of grand old ale, and 
our pipes, to hear Mrs. Shapland’s 
story. 


QUITE ACQUITS HERSELF. 


given; but they foreigners always 
do belie them. Too soon always, 
or too late; and these two little 
dears was too soon, by reason of the 
wonderful child the eldest one was 
prepared for. A maid she was, and the 
other a boy ; two real beauties both 
of them; as fair as could be, with 
little clear dots under their skin, in 
corner places, because of their mo- 
ther the Princess. But nothing as 
any one would observe, except for 
a beauty to both of them. The boy 
was the biggest, though the girl 
came first ; and first was her nature 
in everything, except, of course, in 
fatness, and by reason of always 
dancing. Not six months old was 
that child before she could dance 
on the kitchen table, with only one 
hand to hold her up, and a pleasure 
it was to look at her. And laugh 
with her little funny face, and nod 
her head, she would, as if she saw 
to the bottom of everything. And 
when she were scarce turned the 
twelvemonth, she could run, like— 
oh, just like anything, and roll over 
and over on the grass with her 
‘Pomyolianian dog,’ as she called 
him, and there wasn’t a word in the 
language as ever come amiss to her, 
but for the r’s or the y’s in it. 
Words such as I could lay no 
tongue to, she would take and pro- 
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nounce right off, and then laugh at 
herself and everybody. And the 
way she used to put her hands out, 
laying down the law to all of us—we 
didn’t want a showman in the house 
so long as we had Miss Bertha, or 
‘Bardie,’ as she called herself, 
though christened after her mother. 
Everybody, the poor little mite, she 
expected everybody to know her 
name and all about her; and no- 
thing put her in such a passion as 
to pretend not to know who she 
was. ‘I’se Bardie,’ she used to 
cry out, with her little hands spread, 
and her bright eyes flashing; ‘ I’se 
Bardie, I tell ’a; and everybody 
knows it.’ Oh yes, and she never 
could say ‘th’—but ‘niss’ and ‘ nat,’ 
for this and that. And how angry 
she used to be, to be sure, if anybody 
mocked her, as we used to do for 
the fun of it. But even there, she 


was up to us, for she began to talk 

French, for revenge upon us, having 

taken the trick from her mother. 
‘Likewise the boy was a differ- 


ent child altogether, in many ways. 
He scarcely could learn to speak at 
all, because he was a very fine child 
indeed, and quiet, and fat, and easy. 
He would lie by for hours on a 
velvet cushion, and watch his little 
sister having her perpetual round of 
play. Dolls, and horses, and Noah’s 
arks, and all the things that were 
alive to her, and she talking to them 
whiles the hour,—he took no more 
notice than just to stroke them, and 
say, ‘Boo, boo!’ or ‘Poor, poor !’ 
which was nearly all that he could 
say. Not that he was to blame, of 
course, nor would any one having 
sense think of it, especially after he 
took the pink fever, and it struck 
to his head, and they cut his hair 
off. Beautiful curls as was ever 
seen, and some of them in my 
drawer up-stairs now, with the col- 
our of gold streaking over them. 
Philip his name was, of course, from 
Sir Philip, and being the heir to 
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the title; but his clever sister she 
always called him ‘little brother,’ 
as if he was just born almost, when 
he weighed pretty nearly two of 
her. 

“Sir Philip, the good old gentle- 
man, was away in foreign parts, 
they said, or commanding some of 
the colonies, up to the time when 
these two twins were close upon 
two years old, or so. I remember 
quite well when he came home with 
his luggage marked ‘General Bamp- 
fylde;’ and we said it was disre- 
spectful of the Government to call 
him so, when his true name was 
‘Sir Philip.” He had never seen 
his grandchildren till now, and 
what a fuss he made with them! 
But they had scarcely time to know 
him, before they were sadly mur- 
dered; or worse, perhaps, for all 
that any one knows to the contrary. 
Because Sir Philip’s younger son, 
Captain Drake Bampfylde, came 
from the seas and America, just at 
this time. No one expected him, 
of course, from among such distant 
places; and he had not been home 
for three years at least, and how 
noble he did look, until we saw 
how his shirts were cobbled! And 
every one all about the place said 
that his little finger was worth the 
whole of the Squire’s body. Be- 
cause the Squire, his elder brother, 
and the heir of Sir Philip, was of a 
nature, not to say—but I cannot 
make it clear to you. No one could 
say a word against him; only he 
were not, what you may call it,— 
not as we Devonshire people are, 
—not with a smile and kind look 
of the eye, the same as Captain 
Drake was. 

“This poor Captain Drake—poor 
or bad, I scarce know which to put it, 
after all I have heard of him—any- 
how his mind was set upon a little 
chit of a thing, not more than fif- 
teen at this time. Her name was 
Isabel Carey, and her father had 
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been a nobleman, and when he de- 
parted this life, he ordered her off 
to Narnton Court. So she did at 
an early age; and being so beau- 
tiful, as some thought, she was des- 
perate with the Captain. They used 
to go walking all up in the woods, 
or down on the river in a_ boat, 
until it was too bad of them. The 
Captain, I daresay, meant no harm, 
and perhaps he did none; but still 
there are sure to be talkative people 
who want to give their opinions. 
If Charley had carried on so with 
me, whatever should I have thought 
of myself 

‘““ Well, there was everybody say- 
ing very fine things to everybody, 
gay doings likewise, and great feasts, 
and singing, and dancing, and all 
the rest. And the Captain hired a 
pleasure-boat, by name the ‘ Wild 
Duck of Appledore ;’ and I never 
shall forget the day when he took 
a whole pack of us for a sail out 
over Barnstaple bar and back. I 
was forced to go, because he needs 
must take the children; and several 
even old people were sick, but no 
one a quarter so bad as me. And it 
came into my mindin that state, 
that he was longing, as well as wel- 
come, to cast us all into the raging 
sea. However, the Lord preserved 
us. This little ship had one mast, 
as they call it, and he kept her gen- 
erally in a little bend just above the 
salmon-weir, so as to sce the men 
draw the pool, and himself to shoot 
the wild-fowl, from a covered place 
there is; and by reason of being so 
long at sea, he could not sleep com- 
fortable at the Court, but must 
needs make his bed in this pleasur- 
ing-ship, and to it he used to go to 
and fro in a little white boat as be- 
longed to it. 

“All this time the weather was 
so hot we could scarcely bear our 
clothes on, and were ready to envy 
them scandalous savages belonging 
to the famous Parson Chowne, who 
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went about with no clothes on. 
There was one of these known to be 
down on the burrows a-bathing of 
his wife and family, if a decent wo- 
man may name them so. Well, the 
whole of these gay goings on, to 
celebrate the return of Sir Philip, 
and of Captain Drake, and all that 
they owed to the Lord for His good- 
ness, was to finish up with a great 
dinner to all the tenants on the pro- 
perty; and then on the children’s 
birthday, a feasting of all the gentry 
around ; and a dance with all sorts 
of outlandish dresses and masks on, 
in the evening. For the fashion of 
this was come down from London, 
and there had been a party of. this 
sort over to Lord Basset’s and 
the neighbourhood was wild with it. 
And after this everything was to be 
quiet, because my Lady the Prin- 
cess Bertha was again beginning to 
expect almost. 

‘And now, Captain Wells, you 
would hardly believe what a blow 
there was sent, by the will of the 
Lord, upon all of this riot and 
revelry. There was many of us 
having pious disposals, as well as 
religious bringings up, whose stom- 
achs_ really was turned by the 
worldliness as was around us. 
Young ladies of the very best fami- 
lies, instead of turning their minds 
to the Lord, turning of themselves 
about, with young men laying hold 
of them, as if there was nothing more 
to be said than ‘ Kiss me quick!’ and, 
‘T'll do it again!’ But there was a 
judgment coming. They might lay 
the blame on me, if they like. There 
is folk as knows better. 

“That very night it was so hot 
with the sun coming up from the 
river, that even the great hall the 
dance was to be in, was only fit to 
lie down in. So that Captain Drake, 


.in his man-of-war voice, shouted 


(and I think I can hear him now), 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, I propose | 
that we have our dance out on the 
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terrace.’ This was the open made- 
up flat between the house and the 
river, and the Captain’s offer was 
caught up at, directly the gentlefolk 
seen the moon. 

“Here they were going on ever 
so long; and the more of twirling 
round they had, and of making 
heel and toe, and crossing arms and 
even frontesses, the more they seemed 
to like it; also the music up and 
down almost as bad as they was; 
so that what with the harlequin 
dresses, and masquerading, and 
mummeries, scarcely any one could 
have the head to be sure of any one 
else almost. I could not help look- 
ing at them, although my place was 
to heed the children only, and keep 
them out of mischief, and take them 
to bed at the proper time. But 
Captain Drake, who was here, there, 
and elsewhere, making himself 
agreeable, up he comes to me with 
a bottle, and he says, ‘ Mary, have 
some.’ ‘My name is not Mary, but 
Susan, sir, and much at your ser- 
vice,’ I answered ; so that he poured 
me a great glassful, and said that it 
was Sam—something. I was not 
so rude as to give him denial, but 
made him a curtsy, and drank it, 
for it was not so strong as my 
father’s cider; no, nor so good to 
my liking. And for any to say 
that it got in my head, shows a 
very spiteful woman. The Captain 
went on to the other maids, as were 
looking on for the life of them, all 
being out-of-doors you must mind, 
and longing to have their turn at it. 
But I held myself above them al- 
ways, and went back to my chil- 
dren. 

“These were in a little bower 
made up for the occasion, with 
boughs of trees, and twisted wood, 
and moss from the forest to lie 
upon. Master Philip was tired and 
heavy, and working his eyes with 
the backs of his hands, and yawn- 
ing, and falling away almost. But 
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that little Bertha was as wide-awake 
as a lark on her nest in the morn- 
ing. Everywhere she was looking 
about for somebody to encourage 
her to have ‘more play,’ as she al- 
ways called for; and ‘more play’ 
continually. That child was so full 
of life, it was-‘more play’ all day 
long with her! And even now, in 
the fiery heat and thorough down 
thirst of the weather, nothing was 
further from her mind than to go 
to bed without a gambol for it. 
She had nothing on but her little 
shift, or under frock I should call 
it, made by myself, when the hot 
weather came, from a new jemmyset 
of the Princess, and cut out by my 
lady to fit her for the sake of the 
coolness. Her grand white upper 
frock, trimmed with lace, had been 
taken off by her papa, I believe, 
when the visitors would have her 
dance on the table, and make 
speeches to them; the poor little 
soul was so quick and so hot. 
‘Well, I do declare to you, Cap- 
tain Wells, and Charley, Polly like- 
wise, which will believe me, though 
the men may not, it was not more 
than a minute or so much, perhaps 
I should say not half a minute, as 
I happened to turn round to pass a 
compliment with a young man as 
seemed struck with me the Sunday 
before in church-time; a sailor he 
were, and had come with the Cap- 
tain, and was his mate of the plea- 
sure-boat. A right down handsome 
young man he was—no call for you 
to be jealous, Charley. Beneath the 
salt waves he do lie. Well, I turned 
back my head in about five seconds, 
and both of the babes was gone out 
of my sight! At first I were not 
frightened much. I took it for one 
of Miss Bertha’s tricks, to make off 
with her little brother. So strong 
she was on her legs, though light, 
that many a time she would lift 
him up by his middle and carry 
him half round the room, and then 
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both of them break out laughing. 
‘Tll whip you, you see if I don’t,’ 
I cried, as I ran round the corner 
to seek for them; though whip 
them I never did, poor dears, any 
more than their own mother did. 
I ran all about, for five minutes at 
least, around and among the branches 
stuck in to make the bower, and 
every moment I made up my mind 
for Miss Bardie to pop out on me. 
But pop out she never did, nor will, 
until the day of judgment. 

‘When I began to see something 
more than an innocent baby trick 
in it, and to think (I daresay) of 
these two babies’ value, with all the 
land they were born to, the first 
thing I did was to call out ‘Jack!’ 
such being all sailors’ names, of 
course. But Jack was gone out of 
all hearing; and most folk said it 
was Jack that took them! To the 
contrary I could swear; but who 
would listen to me when the lie 
went out that I was entirely tipsy ? 

“Of the rest I cannot speak 


clearly, because my heart flew right 
up into my brain, directly moment 
the people came round shouting at 


me for the children. And of these 
the very worst was Parson Chowne. 
If it had been his own only chil- 
dren—such as he says he is too 
good to have—he scarcely could 
have been more rampagious, not to 
use worse words of him. The first 
thing that every one ran to, of 
course, was the parapetch and the 
river, and a great cry was made for 
Captain Drake Bampfylde, from 
his knowledge of the waterways. 
But, though all the evening fore- 
most in conducting everything, now 
there was no sign to be had of him, 
or of who had seen him last. And 
it must have been an hour ere ever 
he come, and then of course it was 
too late. 

“Twas so beside myself all that 
night that I cannot tell how the 
time went by. I remember looking 
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over the parapetch at a place where 
the water is always deep, and seeing 
the fishermen from the salmon- 
weir dragging their nets for the 
poor mites of bodies. And my 
blood seemed to curdle inside me 
almost, every time they came out 
with a stone or a log. Nothing 
was found from that night to this 
day, and nothing will ever be found 
of it. I was discharged, and a great 
many others; not the first time in 
this world, I believe, when the bot- 
tom of the whole was witchcraft. 
Here, Charley, put something hot 
in my glass; the evenings are 
getting so dark; and I never can 
see the moon and the water, like 
that, and the trees, without remem- 
bering. Now ask me no more, if 
you please, good people.” 

When Mrs. Shapland had fin- 
ished this tale, and was taking some 
well-earned refreshment, Polly and 
I looked at one another, as much 
as to say, ‘That settles it.” Nor 
did we press her with any more 
questions until her mind had re- 
covered its tone by frying some 
slices of ham cut thin, and half-a- 
dozen new-laid eggs for us. Then, 
I approached her with no small 
praise, which she deserved, and ap- 
peared (so far as I could judge) to 
desire, perhaps; and with a little 
skill on my part, she was soon 
warmed up again, having tasted 
egg-flip, to be sure of it. 

“Yes, Captain Wells, you can 
see through the whole of it. Sailors 
can understand a river, when nobody 
else knows anything. The Captain 
came forward as soon as he could, 
and he says, ‘ You fools, what are 
you about? An hour ago the tide 
was running five knots an hour 
where you be dragging! If the poor 
children fell over, they must be 
down river-bar by this time.’ And 
off he set out on a galloping horse, 
to scurry the sand-hills somehow. 
And scurry was now the whole of 
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it. Sir Philip came forth, and that 
poor Squire Philip ; and a thousand 
pounds was as freely talked of as if 
it was halfpence. And every one was 
to be put in prison; especially me, 
if you please, as blameless as the 
unborn babe was! And that very 
night the Princess were taken, and 
died the next day, upsetting every- 
thing, ever so much worse than ever. 
For poor Squire Philip fell into a 
trance, so to say, out of sheer vexa- 
tion. He cried out that the hand 
of the Lord was upon him, and too 
heavy for him to bear—particular 
from his own brother. And after 
that not an inch would he budge 
to make inquiry or anything, but 
shut himself up in his dead wife’s 
rooms, and there he have moped 
from that day to this, in a living 
grave, as you may call it.” 

In reply to my question what 
reasons the Squire, or any one else, 
might have for charging the Captain 
with so vile a deed, this excellent 
woman set them forth pretty much 
to the following purport. First, it 
was the Captain himself who pro- 
posed the dancing on the terrace. 
Second, it was his own man who 
drew her attention away from the 
children, after a goblet of wine had 
been administered by the master. 
Third, it was his own boat which 
was missing, and never heard of 
afterwards. Fourth, the Captain 
himself disappeared from the party 
at the very time that the children 
were stolen, and refused to say 
whither, or why, he was gone. 
That active and shrewd man Parson 
Chowne no sooner heard of the loss 
than he raised a cry for the Captain 
all over the terrace, to come and 
command the fishermen ; and though 
as a friend of the family Chowne 
would never express an opinion, he 
could not undo that sad shake of 
the head which he gave when no 
Captain could be found. Fifth, a 
man with a Captain’s hat was seen 
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burying two small bodies that night, 
in the depth of Braunton Wilder- 
ness; though nothing was heard of 
it till the next week, through the 
savageness of the witness; and by 
that time the fierce storm on the 
Sunday had changed the whole 
face of the burrows, so that to find 
the spot was impossible. Sixth, it 
was now recalled to mind that 
Drake Bampfylde had killed a poor 
schoolfellow in his young days, for 
which the Lord had most righteously 
sent a shark in pursuit of him. It 
was likely enough that he would go 
on killing children upon occasion. 
Seventh reason, and perhaps worth 
all the rest—only think what a 
motive he had for it. No one else 
could gain sixpence by it; Drake 
Bampfylde would gain everything— 
the succession to the title and 
estates, and the immediate right to 
aspire to the hand of the beautiful 
heiress, Miss Carey, who was known 
to favour him. 

Thus the common people reas- 
oned; but our Susan attached no 
weight to any except the last argu- 
ment. As for one, she knew quite 
well that the young seaman saun- 
tered there quite by chance, and 
quite by chance she spoke to him: 
and as for wine, she could take a 
quart of her father’s cider, and feel 
it less than she could describe to 
any one; and as for a rummer of 
that stuff she had, it was quite 
below contempt to her. And con- 
cerning the Captain just being away, 
and declining to say where he was, 
like a gentleman ; none but ignorant 
folk could pretend not to know 
what that meant. Of course he 
was gone, between the dances, for 
a little cool walk in the firwoods, 
together with his Isabel; and to 
expose her name to the public, 
with their nasty way of regarding 
things, was utterly out of the 
question to a real British officer! 
And to finish it, Mrs. Shapland said 
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that she was almost what you 
might call a young woman even 
now; at any rate with ten times 
the sense any of the young ones 
were up to. And ten years of her 
life she would give, if Charley 
would allow of her, to know what 
became of them two little dears, 
and to ‘punish the villain that 
wronged them. 

Hereupon my warmth of heart 
got the better of my prudence. My 


wise and pure intention was to get 
out of this good woman all I could; 
but impart to her nothing more 
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than was needful, just to keep her 
talking. Experience shows us that 
this need be very little indeed, if 
anything, in a female dialogue. 
But now I was brought to such a 
pitch of tenderness by this time, 
with my heart in a rapid pulse of 
descriptions, and the egg-flip going 
round sturdily, also Polly looking 
at me in a most beseeching way, 
that I could not keep my own 
counsel even, but was compelled to 
increase their comfort by declaring 
everything. 


CHAPTER LXV.—SO DOES POOR OLD DAVY. 


Hereupon, you may well suppose 
that the grass must no longer grow 
under my feet. With one man, and 
positively two women, in this very 
same county, having possession of 
my secret, how long could I hope 
to work this latter to any good 
purpose? Luckily Burrington lay 
at a very great distance from 
Nympton on the Moors, and with 
no road from one to the other; so 
that if Mr. and Mrs. Shapland should 
fail of keeping their promised tight- 
ness, at least two Barnstaple market- 
days must pass before Nympton 
heard anything. And but for this 
consideration, even their style of 
treatment would not have made me 
so confiding. 

On the following morn, while 
looking forth at pigs, and calves, 
and cocks, and ducks, I perceived 
that the crash must come speedily, 
and resolved to be downright smart 
with it. So after making a brisk 
little breakfast, upon the two wings 
and two legs of a goose, grilled with 
a trifle of stuffing, there was but one 
question I asked before leaving 
many warm tears behind me. 

‘“Good Mistress Shapland, would 
you know that jemmyset of the 
child, if you saw it ?” 


“Captain Wells, I am not quite 
a natural. My own stitching done 
with a club-head, all of it, and of a 
three-lined thread as my uncles, and 
nobody else had, to Barnstaple. 
Likewise the mark of the Princess 
done, a mannygram, as they call 
it.” 

The weather was dull, and the 
time of year as stormy as any I 
know of: nevertheless it was quite 
fine now, and taking upon myself 
to risk five guineas out of my 
savings, Ilfracombe was the place 
I sought, and found it with some 
difficulty. Thus might Barnstaple 
bar be avoided, and all the tum- 
bling of inshore waters; and thus 
with no more than a pilot-yawl did 
I cross that dangerous channel, at 
the most dangerous time of the 
year almost. Nothing less than my 
Royal clothes and manifest high 
rank in the Navy could have induced 
this fine old pilot to make sail for 
the opposite coast in the month of 
November, when violent gales are 
so common with us. But I showed 
him two alternatives, three golden 
guineas on the one hand, impress- 
ment on the other; for a press-gang 
was in the neighbourhood now, and 
I told him that I was its captain, and 
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that we laughed at all certificates. 
And not being sure that this man 
and his son might not combine to 
throw me overboard, steal my money, 
and run back to port, I took care to 
let them perceive my entry of their 
names and my own as well in the 
register of the coast-guard. How- 
ever they proved very honest fel- 
lows, and we anchored under 
Porthcawl point soon after dark 
that evening. 

Having proved to the pilot that 
he was quite safe here, unless it 
should come on to blow from south- 
east, of which there was no symp- 
tom, and leaving him under the care 
of Sandy, who at my expense stood 
treat to him, I made off for Candle- 
ston, not even stopping for a chat 
with Roger Berkrolles. The Colonel, 
of course, as well as his sister Lady 
Bluett, and Rodney, were delighted 
with what I had to tell them, while 
the maid herself listened with her 
face concealed to the tale of her own 
misfortune. Once or twice she 
whispered to herself, ‘Oh my poor 
poor father!” and when I had end- 
ed she rose from the sofa where 
Lady Bluett’s arm was around her, 
and went to the Colonel and said, 
‘* How soon will you take me to my 
father ?” 

“My darling Bertha,” said the 
Colonel, embracing her, as if she 
had been his daughter, “we will 
start to-morrow, if Llewellyn thinks 
the weather quite settled, and the 
boat quite safe. He knows so much 
about boats, you see. It would take 
us a week to go round by land. But 
we won't start at all, if you cry, my 
dear !” 

I did not altogether like the tone 
of the Colonel’s allusion to me; still 
less was I pleased when he inter- 
rupted Lady Bluett’s congratula- 
tions, thanks, and fervent praises of 
my skill, perseverance, and trusti- 
ness, in discovering all this villany. 

‘‘Humph!” said the Colonel; “I 
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am not quite sure that this villany 
would have succeeded so long, unless 
a certain small boat had proved so 
adapted for fishing purposes.” 

““Why, Henry!” cried his sister ; 
“how very unlike you! What an 
unworthy insinuation! After all 
Mr. Llewellyn has done; it is posi- 
tively ungrateful. And he spoke of 
that boat in this very room, as I can 
perfectly well remember, not—oh 
not—I am sure any more than a very 
few years ago, my dear.” 

“Exactly,” said the Colonel ; ‘‘ too 
few years ago. If he had spoken of 
that at the time, as distinctly as he 
did afterwards, when the heat of in- 
quiry was over, and when Sir Philip 
himself had abandoned it, I do not 
see how all this confusion, between 
the loss of a foreign ship and the 
casting away of a British boat, could 
have arisen, or at any rate could 
have failed to be cleared away. 
Llewellyn, you know that I do not 
judge hastily. Sir, I condemn your 
conduct.” 

“Oh, Colonel, how dreadful of 
you! Mr. Llewellyn, go and look at 
the weather, while I prove to the 
Colonel his great mistake. You 
did speak of the boat at the very in- 
quest, in the most noble and posi- 
tive manner; and nobody would be- 
lieve you, as you your very self told 
me. What more could any man do: 
We are none of us safe, if we do 
our very best, and have it turned 
against us.” 

My conscience all this time was 
beating, so that I could hear it. 
This is a gift very good men have, 
and I have made a point of never 
failing to cultivate it. In this try- 
ing moment, with even a man so 
kind and blameless suddenly pos- 
sessed, no doubt, by an evil spirit 
against me, stanch as rock my con- 
science stood, and to my support it 
rose, creditably for both of us. 

“Colonel Lougher,” my answer 
was, ‘you will regret this attack on 
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the honour of a British officer. One, 
moreover, whose great grand-father 
harped in your Honour’s family. 
Captain Bluett understands the build 
of a boat as well as I do. He shall 
look at that boat to-morrow morn- 
ing, and if he declares her to be 
English-built, you may set me down, 
with all my stripes and medals, for 
a rogue, sir. Butif he confirms my 
surety of her being a foreigner, 
nothing but difference of rank will 
excuse you, Colonel Lougher, from 
being responsible to me.” 

My spirit was up, as you may see; 
and the honour of the British Navy 
forced me to speak strongly: al- 
though my affection for the man 
was such that sooner than offend 
him, I would have my other arm 
shot away. 

“‘ Llewellyn,” said the Colonel, 
with his fine old smile spreading 
very pleasantly upon his noble 
countenance ; “‘ you are of the pep- 
pery order which your old Welsh 
blood produces. Think no more of 
my words for the present. And if 
my nephew agrees with you in pro- 
nouncing the boat a foreigner, I will 
give you full satisfaction by asking 
your pardon, Llewellyn. It was 
enough to mislead any man.” 

Not to dwell upon this mistake 
committed by so good a man, but 
which got abroad somehow—though 
my old friend Crumpy, I am sure, 
could never have been listening at 
the door—be it enough in this hurry 
to say, that on the next morning I 
was enabled to certify the weather. 
A smartish breeze from the north- 
north-west, with the sea rather 
dancing than running, took poor 
Bardie to her native coast, from 
which the hot tide had borne her. 
Before we set sail, I had been to 
Sker in Colonel Lougher’s two- 
wheeled gig, and obtained from 
good Moxy the child’s jemmyset 
from the old oak chest it was stored 
in. 
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And now I did a thing which 
must for ever acquit me of all blame 
so wrongfully cast upon me. That 
is to say, I fetched out the old boat, 
which Sandy Macraw had got cover- 
ed up ; and releasing him in the most 
generous manner from years and 
years of backrent, what did I do 
but hitch her on to the stern of the 
pilot-yawl, for to tow? Not only 
this, but I managed that Rodney 
should sail on board as her skipper, 
and for his crew should have some- 
body who had crossed the channel 
before in that same boat, sixteen 
years agone, I declare! And they 
did carry on a bit, now and then, 
when our sprit-sail hid them from 
our view. For the day was bright, 
and the sea was smooth. 

The Colonel and I were on board 
of the yawl, enjoying perfect har- 
mony. For Captain Rodney of 
course had confirmed my opinion as 
to the build of the boat, and his 
uncle desired to beg my pardon, 
which the largeness of my nature 
quite refused to hear of. If a man 
admits that he has wronged me, 
satisfied I am at once, and do not 
even point out always, that I never 
could have done the like to him. 

Colonel Lougher had often been 
at sea, in the time of his active ser- 
vice, and he seemed to enjoy this 
trip across channel, and knew all the 
names of the sails and spars. But 
falling in as we did with no less 
than three or four small craft on 
our voyage, he asked me how De- 
lushy’s boat could possibly have 
been adrift for a whole night and 
day on the channel, without any 
ship even sighting her. I told him 
that this was as simple as could be, 
during that state of the weather. 
A burning haze, or steam from the 
land, lay all that time on the water ; 
and the lower part thereof was white, 
while the upper spread was yellow. 
Also the sea itself was white from 


the long-continued calmness, so that 
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a white boat scarcely would show at 
half a mile of distance. And even 
if it did, what sailors were likely to 
keep a smart look-out in such roast- 
ing weather? Men talk of the heat 
ashore sometimes ; but I know that 
for downright smiting, blinding, and 
overwhelming sun-power, there is no- 
thing ashore to compare with a ship. 

Also I told the Colonel, now that 
his faith in me was re-established, 
gliding over the water thus, I was 
enabled to make plain to him things 
which if he had been ashore might 
have lain perhaps a little beyond 
his understanding. I showed him 
the set of the tides by tossing corks 
from his bottles overboard, and beg- 
ging him to take a glass of my per- 
spective to watch them. And he 
took such interest in this, and evinc- 
ed so much sagacity, that in order 
to carry on my reasoning with any 
perspicacity, cork after cork I was 
forced to draw, to establish my ver- 
acity. 

Because he would argue it out 
that a boat, unmanned and even 
unmasted, never could have crossed 
the channel as Bardie’s boat must 
needs have done. I answered that 
I might have thought so also, and 
had done so for years and years, till 
there came the fact to the contrary ; 
of which I was pretty well satisfied 
now; and when the boat was pro- 
duced and sworn to, who would not 
be satisfied? Also I begged to re- 
mind him how strongly the tide ran 
in our channel, and that even in 
common weather the ebb of the 
spring out of Barnstaple river might 
safely be put at four knots an hour, 
till Hartland point was doubled. 
Here, about two in the morning, the 
flood would catch the little wand- 
erer, and run her up channel some 
ten or twelve miles, with the night- 
wind on the starboard-beam driving 
her also northward. When this 
was exhausted, the ebb would take 
her into Swansea Bay almost, being 
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so light a boat as she was, with a 
southern breeze prevailing. And 
then the next flood might well bring 
her to Sker,—exactly the thing that 
had come to pass. Moreover I 
thought, «as I told the Colonel (al- 
though of course with diffidence), 
from long acquaintance with tropi- 
cal waters and the power of the sun 
upon them, I thought it by no 
means unlikely that the intense heat 
of the weather, then for more than 
six weeks prevailing, might have 
had some strong effect on the set 
and the speed of the currents. 

However, no more of arguments. 
What good can they do, when the 
thing is there, and no reasoning can 
alter it? Even Parson Chowne 
might argue, and no doubt would 
with himself (although too proud 
with other people), that all he did 
was right, and himself as good a man 
as need be. 

We ran across channel in some 
six hours, having a nice breeze abaft 
the beam, and about the middle of 
the afternoon we landed at Ilfra- 
combe cleverly. This is a little 
place lying in a hole, and with 
great rocks all around it, fair enough 
to look at, but more easy to fall 
down than to get up them. And 
even the Barnstaple road is so steep 
that the first hill takes nearly two 
hours of climbing. Therefore, in 
spite of all eager spirits, we found 
ourselves forced to stay there that 
night, for no one would horse us 
onwards, so late at this November 
season. 

Perhaps, however, it was worth 
while to lose a few hours for the 
sake of seeing Delushy’s joy in her 
native land. This, like a newly- 
opened spring, arose, and could not 
contain itself. As soon as her 
foot touched the shore, I began to 
look forward to a bout of it. For I 
understand young women now, very 
well, though the middle-aged are 
beyond me. These latter I hope to 
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be up to, if ever I live to the age of 
fourscore years, as my constitution 
promises. And if the Lord should 
be pleased to promote me to the ripe 
and honest century (as was done to 
my great-grandfather), then I shall 
understand old women also, though 
perhaps without teeth to express 
it. 

However this was a pretty thing, 
and it touched me very softly. 
None but those who have roamed 
as I have understand the heart-ache. 
For my native land I had it, ever 
and continually, and in the roar of 
battle I was borne up by discharging 
it. And so I could enter into our 
poor Bardie, going about with the 
tears in her eyes. For she would 
not allow me to rest at the inn, as 
1 was fain to do in the society of 
some ancient fishermen, and to leave 
the gentlefolk to their own manner 
of getting through the evening. 
“ Come out,” she cried, “old Davy ; 
you are the only one that knows 
the way about this lovely place.” 
Of course I had no choice but to 


obey Sir Philip’s own grand-daugh- 


ter, although I could not help 
grumbling; and thus we began to 
explore a lane as crooked as a cork- 
screw, and with ferns like palm- 
trees feathering. In among them 
little trickling rills of water tinkled, 
or were hushed sometimes by moss, 
and it looked as if no frost could 
enter through the leafy screen 
above. 

‘“* What a country to be born in! 
What a country to belong to!” ex- 
claimed the maid continually, sip- 
ping from each crystal runnel, and 
stroking the ferns with reverence. 
“Uncle Henry, don’t you think 
now that it is enough to make one 
happy to belong to such a land ?” 

‘““ Well, my dear,” said her Uncle 
Henry, as she had been ordered to 
call the Colonel, “I think it would 
still more conduce to happiness for 
some of the land to belong to you. 
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Ah, Llewellyn, I see, is of my 
opinion.” 

So I was, and still more so next 
day, when, having surmounted that 
terrible hill, we travelled down rich 
dairy valleys on our road to Barn- 
staple. Here we halted for refresh- 
ment, and to let Delushy rest and 
beautify herself, although we could 
see no need of that. And now she 
began to get so frightened that I 
was quite vexed with her: her first 
duty was to do me credit; and how 
could she manage it, if her eyes 
were red? The Colonel also began 
to provoke me, for when I wanted 
to give the maid a stiff glass of 
grog to steady her, he had no more 
sense than to countermand it, and 
order a glass of cold water ! 

As soon as we came to Narnton 
Court, we found a very smart coach 
in the yard, that quite put to shame 
our hired chaise, although the good 
Colonel had taken four horses, so as 
to land us in moderate style. Of 
course it was proper that I, who 
alone could claim Sir Philip’s ac- 
quaintance, as well as the merit of 
the whole affair, should have the 
pleasure of introducing his new 
grandchild to him; so that I begged 
all the rest to withdraw, and the 
only names that we sent in, were 
Captain Llewellyn and “ Miss 
Delushy.” Therefore we _ were 
wrong, no doubt, in feeling first a 
little grievance, then a large-minded 
impatience, and finally a_ strong 
desire—ay, and not the desire alone 
—to swear, before we got out of it. 
1 speak of myself and Captain 
Bluett, two good honest sailors, ac- 
customed to declare their meaning 
since the war enabled them. But 
Colonel Lougher (who might be 
said, from his want of active service, 
to belong to a past generation), as 
well as Delushy, who was scarcely 
come into any generation yet,—these 
two really set an example, good, 
though hard, to follow. 


B 
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CHAPTER LXVI.—THE MAID 


However, as too often happens, 
we blamed a good man without 
cause. A good man rarely deserves 
much blame; whereas a bad man 
cannot have too much—whether he 
has earned it or otherwise—to re- 
strain him from deserving more. 
The reason why Sir Philip Bamp- 
fylde kept us so long waiting, 
proved to be a sound and valid one ; 
namely, that he was engaged in 
earnest and important converse with 
his daughter-in-law, Lady Bamp- 
fylde, now wife (if you will please 
to remember) to Commodore Sir 
Drake Bampfylde, although by 
birth entitled the Honourable Isa- 
bel Carey, the one that had been 
so good to me when I was a ferry- 
man; of superior order, certainly ; 
but still, no more than a ferryman ! 

Since my rise in the world began, 
I have found out one satisfactory 
thing—that a man gets on by merit. 


How long did I despair of this, and 


smoke pipes, and think over it; 
seeing many of my friends advanc- 
ing, by what I call roguery! And 
but for the war (which proves the 
hearts and reins of men, as my 
ancestor says), I might still have 
been high and dry, being too honest 
for the fish-trade. However, true 
merit will tell in the end, if a man 
contrives to live long enough. So 
when the beautiful lady came out 
‘through the room where I sate wait- 
ing, as I touched my venerable fore- 
‘leck to her (as humbly as if for a 
“sixpenny piece), a brave man’s 
‘honest pride wrought weakness in 
my eyes, as I gazed at her. I 
‘doved her husband ; and I loved her ; 
.and I thought of the bitter luck 
“between them, which had kept 
them -separate. Partly, of course, 
the glory of England, and duty of 
a proud man’s birth; partly also 
«bad.luck of course, and a style of 


AT LAST IS ‘‘ DENTIFIED.” 


giving in to it; but ten times more 
than these, the tricks that lower 
our fellow-creatures. 

This noble and stately lady did 
not at first sight recognise me; but 
when I had told her in very few 
words who I was, and what I had 
done, and how long I had sailed 
with her husband, and how highly 
he respected me, her eyes brightened 
into the old sweet smile, although 
they bore traces of weeping. 

“My name is not ‘ Lady Carey,’ ” 
she said, for I was calling her thus 
on purpose, not knowing how she 
was taking wedlock, and being of 
opinion that an “honourable miss” 
ought always to be called a lady. 
““My name is ‘Lady Bampfylde;’ 
and I like it, if you please: although 
I remember, Mr. Llewellyn, what 
your views are of matrimony. You 
used to declare them only too plainly, 
whenever we crossed your ferry, for 
the purpose, as I used to think, of 
driving poor Nanette to despair of 
you.” 

‘** And a lucky thing for me, your 
ladyship, to have acted so consist- 
ently. But his Honour the Com- 
modore, of course, holds the opposite 
opinion.” 

“It is hard to guess the opinions 
of a commodore always on service. 
Sir Drake, as I daresay you have 
heard, can scarcely bear to come 
home now.” 

I saw that she was vexed by 
something, and also vexed with her- 
self, perhaps, for having even hinted 
it. For she turned her beautiful 
face away, and without a word would 
have left me. But with my usual 
quickness of step, I ran into the 
lobby-place, and back in a moment 
with our Delushy, clinging, like a 
woodbine to a post. At such mo- 
ments, I never speak, until women 
begin with questions. It saves so 
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much time, to let them begin; be- 
cause they are sure to insist on it. 
Meanwhile Delushy was making the 
prettiest curtsy that presence of 
mind permitted. 

“You lovely dear, why, who are 
you?” cried Lady Bampfylde, with 
a start, that made me dread hysterics. 

“T do not know, Madam,” an- 
swered Delushy, with the whole of 
her mind so well in hand, by reason 
of years of suffering; “but many 
people believe me to be the Bertha 
Bampfylde that was lost, nearly 
twenty years agone.” 

“What! The baby! The baby 
—at least one of the babies—that 
my husband—David Llewellyn, this 
is very cruel of you.” 

And that was all the thanks I 
got! While, what could I have 
done otherwise? In five minutes 
more, she would have been off in 
her grand coach, with six horses, 
after offending Sir Philip so much, 
that he could not have borne to 
look after her; although, of course, 
he was now coming out like a gentle- 
man to a visitor. Seeing such a 
pay-night coming, and a large con- 
fusion, I begged Colonel Lougher 
and Captain Bluett to keep for a 
little while out of it. And nothing 
could more truly prove how tho- 
roughly these were gentlemen, than 
that they withdrew to a niche of 
the under-butler’s pantry, wherein 
they could hear no word of it. 

lt was now my place to stand 
forward bravely, and to put things 
clearly ; without any further loss 
of reason, and even without con- 
sidering how these delicate ladies 
might contrive to take my meaning 
nicely. To spare good ladies from 
any emotion, is one of the main 
things of my life; although they 
show such a want of gratitude, when 
I have done my utmost. But I had 
no scruple about frightening Sir 
Philip, because of his confidence in 
the Lord. Therefore, abandoning 


Lady Bampfylde to the care of her 
maid, who was running up from the 
servants’ hall to look after her, I 
fixed my hook (screwed on for the 
purpose) firmly into Delushy’s sleeve, 
that she might not faint, or run 
away, or do anything else unreason- 
able, and I led her up the long hall 
to meet Sir Philip, as he came down 
the steps at the upper end thereof. 

The old General looked rather 
haggard and feeble, as if the power 
of his life were lowered by perpetual 
patience. But something had hap- 
pened to vex him, no doubt, in his 
interview with Lady Bampfylde, so 
that he walked with more than his 
usual stateliness and dignity. He 
had never beheld me as a one-armed 
man, nor yet in my present uniform, 
for I took particular care to avoid 
him during the day or two spent at 
his house before I went to Burring- 
ton, so for a moment he did not 
know me, but gazed with surprise at 
the lovely figure which I was sus- 
taining so clumsily. 

“Sir Philip Bampfylde, allow me,” 
I said, stretching forth my right 
hand to him, “to repay you for 
some of the countless benefits you 
have heaped upon me, by present- 
ing you with your long-lost grand- 
daughter--and your grandson to 
come afterwards.” 

“It cannot be; it cannot be,” 
was all he could say, although for so 
many years he had shown his faith 
that it must be. His fine old coun- 
tenance turned as white as the silver 
hair that crowned it, and then as 
red as it could have been in the 
hopeful blush of boyhood. And the 
pure and perfect delicacy of high 
birth quickened with sorrow pre- 
vented him from examining De- 
lushy, as he longed to do. 

“Speak up, child, speak up,” said 
I, giving her a haul with my hook 
as when first I landed her; ‘can’ 
you tell your dear Grandfather how 
glad you are to see him?” 
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“That I will, with all my heart,” 
the maiden answered bashfully, yet 
lifting her eyes to the old man’s 
face with pride as well as _ rever- 
ence; “as soon as I perceive that 
you, sir, wish to hear me say it.” 

“You will not think me rude—I 
am scarcely strong enough for this 
—it has come on me so suddenly. 
And it must be quite as bad for you. 
Lead the young lady to a chair, 
Llewellyn. Or, stay; I beg your 
pardon. It will perhaps be better 
to call our kind and worthy house- 
keeper.” 

Sir Philip perceived a thing which 
had escaped me, though brought to 
my notice beforehand by our good 
Colonel Lougher; that is to say, 
how hard it would be upon the feel- 
ings of this young girl, to have her 
“identity” (as Crowner Bowles en- 
titled it) discussed in her own pre- 
sence. Therefore she was led away 
by that regular busybody the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Cockhanterbury ; while 
I begged leave to introduce Colonel 
Lougher and Captain Bluett to Sir 
Philip Bampfylde. And then when 
all had made their bows and all due 
salutations, I was called upon to 
show my documents and explain 
the evidence so carefully gathered 
by me. 

It is as much above my power, as 
beyond my purpose, to tell how that 
ancient and noble gentleman, after 
so much worry from the long neglect 
of Providence, took (as if he had 
never deserved it) this goodness of 
the Lord to him. Of course, in my 
class of life, we cannot be always 
dwelling on children; whose nature 
is provoking always, and in nothing 
more so than that they will come 
when not wanted ; yet are not forth- 
coming with the folk who can afford 
them. Nevertheless, I think that 
if the Lord had allowed any thief 
of a fellow (much more one of His 
own ministers) to steal two grand- 
children of mine, and make a savage 
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of one baby, and of the other a cast- 
away, the whole of my piety would 
have been very hard pushed to pro- 
duce any gratitude. Sir Philip, 
however, did appear most truly de- 
sirous to thank God for his great 
mercy vouchsafed to him; even be- 
fore he had throughly gone through 
the ins and outs of the evidence. 
For he begged us to excuse him, 
while he should go to see to our 
comfort; and two fine bottles of 
wine (white and red) appeared and 
began to disappear, under my hatches 
mainly, before our noble host came 
back to set us a good example. And 
when he came he had quite forgot- 
ten to dust the knees of some fine 
kerseymere, and the shins of black 
silk stockings. 

Deep sense of religion is quite in 
its place when a man has had one 
arm shot off, still more so if both 
arms are gone, and after a leg, in- 
dispensable. Nevertheless it must 
not be intruded upon any one; no, 
not even by the chaplain, till the 
doctor shakes his head. Knowing 
also that Colonel Lougher had a 
tendency towards it (enough to stop 
the decanters if he should get upon 
that subject with the arguments it 
sticks fast in), I was delighted to 
see Delushy slipping into the room 
as if she had known the place for a 
century. The General clearly had 
managed to visit her during the 
time of his absence from us; what 
passed between them matters not, 
except that he must have acknow- 
ledged her. For now she went up 
to him and kissed him; rather 
timidly, perhaps, but still she 
touched his forehead. Then he 
arose and stood very upright, as if 
he had never begun to stoop, and 
passing his arm round her delicate 
waist, both her hands he took in 
his. And as they faced us, we were 
struck with the likeness between 
blooming youth and worn but yet 
majestic age. 
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“Gentlemen,” he said, “or rather 
I should call you kind good friends, 
you have brought me not only a 
grandchild, but the very one I would 
have chosen if the whole world gave 
me choice. By-and-by you shall 
see her stand by the picture of my 
dear and long-lamented wife. That, 
I think, will convince you that we 
want no further evidence. For me, 
these thumb nails are enough. Ber- 
tha, show your thumb-nails.” 

She laughed her usual merry 
laugh (although she had been cry- 
ing so) while she spread her dainty 
hands, exactly as she used to spread 
them, when she was only two years 
old, with me alone to look at her. 

“Here it is, sir,” cried the General, 
overlooking me, in the rush of his 
sentiments towards the Colonel: 
‘Here is the true Bampfylde mark. 
Even the Bassets have it not, nor 
the Traceys, nor the St. Albyns. 
Will you oblige me by observing 
that these two thumb-nails have a 
most undoubted right and left to 
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them? Bertha, do try to keep still 
for a moment.” . 

“‘ Well, I declare,” said the Colone 
calmly taking out his eye-glass ; “‘ yes, 
I declare you are right, my good sir. 
Here is a most evident right and 
left—Andalusia, do stand still—not 
only in the half-moons at the base, 
but in the vein, and what I may call 
the radiants of the pinkness. I can- 
not express my meaning, but—my 
darling, come and kiss me.” 

This Delushy did at once, as for 
years she used to do; and not being 
certain even now whether she ought 
to forsake the Colonel for a General, 
though proved to be a newly-turned- 
up Grandfather. None of us had 
thought of her, and the many shifts 
of female wind, coming to pass per- 
haps inside her little brain and heart 
so. Wherefore this poor David, who 
desires always to be the last, but by 
force of nature is compelled for ever 
to take the lead—I it was who got 
her off to bed, that we might talk 
of her. 


CHAPTER LXVII.—DOG EATS DOG. 


To a man, whose time of life be- 
gins to be a subject of some con- 
sideration to him, when the few 
years still in hope can be counted 
on a hand, and may not need a 
finger; and with the tide of this 
world ebbing to the inevitable sea 
—to him there is scarcely any sweet 
and gentle pastime more delightful 
than to sit on a bank of ancient 
moss, beside a tidal river, and watch 
the decreasing waters, and prove his 
own eternity by casting a pebble 
into them. 

Hence it was that Sir Philip 
Bampfylde, on the very morning 
after 1 gave him back his grand- 
child, sate gazing into the ebb of 
the Tawe, some fifty yards below 
the spot, whence Jack Wildman’s 
father carried off so wickedly that 


helpless pair of children. Here it 
was my privilege to come up to Sir 
Philip, and spread before him my 
humble reasons for having preferred 
the kitchen last night to the dining- 
room and the drawing-room. It was 
consistent with my nature; and he, 
though wishing otherwise, agreed 
not to be offended. 

Then I asked him how the young 
lady (whose health every one of us 
had honoured, all over the kitchen- 
table) had contrived to pass the 
night, and whether she had seen 
her father yet. He said she had 
slept pretty well considering, but 
that as concerned her father, they 
had not thought it wise to let her 
see him, until the doctor came. 
There was no telling how it might 
act upon Squire Philip’s constitu- 
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tion, after so many years of misery, 
cobwebs, and desolation. For Pro- 
vidence had not gifted him with a 
mind so strong as his father’s was, 
and the sudden break in on the 
death of the mind has been known, 
in such a case, to lead to bodily 
disease. But few things vexed the 
General more than that wretched 
lie of Chowne’s, and slander upon a 
loyal family while in service of the 
Crown. What Captain Drake had 
landed from the boat was not an 
arm-chest, but a chest of plate and 
linen, belonging to his brother, 
which he would no longer borrow, 
while the Squire so cruelly dealt 
with him. 

Then I asked Sir Philip whether 
the ancient builder over at Apple- 
dore had been sent for to depose to 
the boat ; for we had brought that 
little craft on the top of our coach 
from Ilfracombe. The General said 
that I might see him even now ex- 
amining her, if I would only take 
the trouble to look round the corner ; 
but he himself was so well convinced, 
without any further testimony, that 
he did not even care to hear what 
the old man had to say of it, any 
more than he cared for the jemmyset. 
This, however, is not my manner of 
regarding questions. Not from any 
private fountains of conviction, and 
so on, but out of the mouths of 
many witnesses shall a thing be 
established. Therefore I hastened 
round the corner, to sift this ancient 
boatwright. 

As surly a fellow as ever lived, 
and from his repugnance to my 
uniform, one who had made more 
money, I doubt, by the smuggler’s 
keg than the shipwright’s adze. 
Entering into his nature at sight, I 
took the upperhand of him, as my 
rank insisted on. 

“Hark ye now, master ship- 
carpenter, where was this little 
craft put together, according to 
your opinion ?” 
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Either this fellow was deaf as a 
post, or else he meant to insult me, 
for he took no more notice of me 
than he did of the pigs that were 
snuffling at beech-nuts down by the 
side of the landing-place. JI am not 
the right man to put up with inso- 
lence; therefore I screwed my ham- 
mer-head into the socket below my 
muscles, and therewith dealt him a 
tap on his hat, just to show what 
might come afterwards. 

Receiving this administration, 
and seeing that more was very likely 
from the same source to be available, 
what did this rogue do but endea- 
vour to show the best side of his 
manners. Wherefore, to let him 
have his say, here is his opinion. 

“This here boat be the same as I 
built, year as my wife were took 
with quinzy, and were called home 
by the Lord. I built her for Wild- 
duck of Appledore, a little dandy- 
rigged craft as used to be hired by 
Cap’en Bampfylde. To this here 
boat I can swear, although some big 
rogue have been at work, painting 
her, as knew not how to paint; and 
a lubber, no doubt, every now and 
then patching her up, or repairing 
of her. The name in her stern have 
been painted up from ‘ Wild-duck, 
Appledore,’ into ‘Santa Lucia, Sal- 
vador ;’ three or four letters are my 
own, the rest are the work of some 
pirate. She be no more foreign- 
build than I be. But a sailor accus- 
tomed to foreign parts would be 
sure to reckon so, reason why I 
served my time with a builder over 
to Port-au-Prince. And I should 
like to see the man anywhere round 
these here parts as can tuck in the 
bends as I does.” 

Leaving this conceited fellow to 
his narrow unpleasantness, I turned 
my head, and there beheld Captain 
Bluett harkening. 

“Come,” he cried out, in his 
hearty manner, “what a _ cook’s 
boiling of fools we are! Here we 
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are chewing a long-chewed quid, 
while the devil that brewed this 
gale of wind may fly far away, and 
grin at us. Lewellyn, do you mean 
to allow: 

“Hush,” I said softly, for that 
low shipwright showed his eyes 
coming up under his cap. And I 
saw that he was that particular 
villain, after his scurrilous words 
about me, who would sell his soul 
to that wretch of a. Chowne for 
half-a-crown a-week almost. There- 
fore I led our young Captain Bluett 
well away out of this fellow’s hear- 
ing. 

“Davy,” said he, “we all know 
your courage, your readiness, and 
your resources. Still you appear to 
be under a spell—and you know 
you are superstitious about this cun- 
ning and cowardly blackguard, who 
frightens the whole of this country, 
as he never could frighten Glamor- 
ganshire.” 

“T have no fear of him, sir,” I 
said; “TI will go with you to con- 
front him.” 

“Why, your “teeth are ready to 
chatter, Llewellyn; and your lips 
are blue? You who stood like a 
milestone, they tell me, at the 
helm of the Goliath, or like a 
clock going steadily tick, before 
we fired a shot, and with both 
shell and shot through your grey 
whiskers ——” 

‘“‘ But, Captain, a minister of the 
Lord “4 

‘Master, a minister of the devil 
—once for all, to-day I go to horse- 
whip him, if he is young enough ; 
or to pull his nose, if he is old 
enough, and old Harry be with him 
in choice of the two! Zounds, sir, 
is it a thing to laugh at ?” 

Rodney Bluett was well known 
to every one who served under him 
for the mildness of his language, 
and the want of oaths he had; and 
so, of course, for his self-control, and 
the power of his heart when it 


did break forth. Everybody loved 
him, because he never cursed any 
one at a venture, and kept himself 
very close to facts, however hard 
driven by circumstances ; so that I 
was now amazed to hear this young 
man spoil my pipe with violent 
emotions. 

“‘ Have you consulted Sir Philip 
I asked. “It is his place to take 
up the question.” 

“What question? There is no 
question. The thing is proved. 
My duty is plain. Sir Philip is too 
old to see it. The Squire is a 
spooney. The Commodore is not 
here yet. I have spoken to his wife, 
who is a very sweet and wise lady ; 
and she agrees with me that it will 
save the family a world of scandal ; 
and perhaps failure of the law, for 
me to take the law into my own 
hands, and thrash this blackguard 
within an inch of his life.” 

“To be sure, and save her hus- 
band from the risk of tackling a 
desperate man. It is most wise 
on her part. But I beg you, my 
dear sir, for the sake of your dear 
uncle and your good mother, keep 
clear of this quarrel. You know not 
the man you have to deal with. 
Even if you can thrash him, which 
is no easy business, he will shoot 
you afterwards. He is the deadest 
shot in the county !” 

“Hurrah !” cried Rodney, tossing 
up his hat ; ‘that entirely settles it. 
Come along, old fellow, and show 
us the way: and not a word to any 
one.” 

Now this may seem a very mad re- 
solve for a man of my sense to give 
into. But whether I turned myself 
this way or that, I could see no 
chance of bettering it. If I refused 
to go, young Rodney (as I could see 
by the set of his mouth) would go 
alone, and perhaps get killed, and 
then how could any of the family 
ever look at me again? On the other 
hand, if I should go to the Colonel, 
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or to the General, for opinion, and 
to beg them to stop it, my inter- 
ference—nine chances to one—would 
only end in giving offence among 
the superior orders. Add to this 
my real desire to square it out with 
Chowne himself, after all his perse- 
cution, and you may be able to for- 
give me for getting upon horseback, 
after many years of forbearance, and 
with my sugar-nippers screwed on, 
to lay hold by the forestay, if she 
should make bad weather. Also, I 
felt it my duty to take a double- 
barrelled pistol heavily loaded, and 
well primed. 

Captain Rodney forged ahead so 
on a real hunting craft, that my dap- 
pled gray, being warranted not to 
lurch me overboard, could not keep 
in line whatever sail I made upon 
her. My chief rule in life is not to 
hurry. What good ever comes of 
it? People only abuse you, and 
your breath is too short to answer 
them. Moreover, I felt an uneasy 
creaking in my bends from dousing 


forward, and then easing backward, 
as a man must do who knows how 


to ride. The Captain was wroth 
with me, out of all reason; but as 
he could not find the way to Nymp- 
ton Moors without me, I was en- 
abled to take my leisure, having the 
surety of overgetting him when the 
next cross-road came. Therefore it 
was late afternoon when we turned 
into the black fir-grove which led 
up to the house of Chowne, and 
Rodney Bluett clutched the big 
whip in his hand severely. For we 
had asked at the little inn of which 
I spoke a long time ago, whether 
the Parson was now at home. 

“ Ay, that ’un be,” said the man 
with a grin, for we did not see the 
landlady ; “but ye best way not to 
go nigh ’un.” 

Already I seemed not to feel as I 
hoped, in the earlier stage of the 
journey. My thoughts had been 
very upright for a while, and spirit- 
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ed, and delighted ; but now I began 
to look at things from a different 
point of view almost. It is not 
man’s business to worry his head 
about righting of wrongs in this 
world, unless they are done to him- 
self; and if so, revenge is its name, 
and an ugly one. Long life leads 
one to forgive, when to carry it on 
would be troublesome. 

Through the drip of dying leaves, 
the chill of dull November now be- 
gan to darken over us as we turned 
the corner of Chowne’s own road, 
and faced his lonely mansion. The 
house had a heavy and sullen look, 
according to my ideas, not receiving 
light and pleasure of the sun when 
possible. Heavy fir-trees overhung 
it, never parting with their weight ; 
and the sunset (when there was any) 
could not pierce the holm-oaks. 

“What a gloomy and devilish 
place !” cried Rodney Bluett, begin- 
ning to tremble from some unknown 
influence. “Upon my soul, if I 
lived here, I should be hatching 
plots myself. Or is it the nature 
of the man that has made the place 
so horrible ?” 

“ Let us go back,” said I; ‘ come 
back, my good sir, I conjure you. 
Such a man should be left to God, 
to punish in His own good time.” 

“Hark!” cried Rodney, pulling 
up, and listening through the gloomy 
wood ; “that was a woman’s scream, 
I am sure. Is he murdering some 
more little ones ?” 

We listened, and heard a loud 
piercing shriek, that made our hair 
stand on end almost, so mad was it, 
and so unearthly; and then two 
more of yet wilder agony; and after 
that a long low wailing. 

“On, on!” cried Rodney Bluett ; 
““you know these paths, gallop on, 
Davy.” 

“You go first,” I answered; 
‘your horse is fresher; ] am com: 
ing—to be sure I am—do you think 
I am frightened ?” 
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“Well, I don’t know,” he replied ; 
“but [am not ashamed to own that 
I am.” 

Clapping spurs to his horse he 
dashed on; and thoroughly miser- 
able as I felt, there was nothing for 
me but to follow him. 

In the name of the Lord, what a 
sight we came on, where the drive 
sweeps round at the corner of the 
house! Under a dark tree of some 
sort, and on a garden bench, we dis- 
covered the figures of two women. 
Or rather, one sate on the bench ; the 
other lay stretched on the ground, 
with her head cast recklessly back 
on the ledge, her hair spread in 
masses over it, and both hands 
pressed on her eyes and ears, to 
shut out sight and hearing. Her 
lips were open, and through her 
white teeth came wails of anguish, 
that would have been shrieks, if 
nature had not failed her. 

But the elder woman sate upright, 
in scorn of all such weakness, with 
her gaunt figure drawn like a cable 
taut, no sign of a tear on her shrunken 
cheeks, and the whole of her face as 
numb and cold as an iced figure- 
head in the Arctic seas. Yet no 
one, with knowledge of the human 
race, could doubt which of these 
two suffered most. 

We reined up our horses, and 
gazed in terror, for neither of them 
noticed us; and then we heard, 
from inside the house, sounds that 
made our flesh creep. Barking, 
howling, snapping of teeth, baying 
as of a human bloodhound, frothy 
splutterings of fury, and then smoth- 
ered yelling. 

“ Her have a gat ’un now,” cried a 
clown, running round the end of the 
house, as if he were enjoying it. 
‘“Reckon our passon wun’t baite 
much moore, after Passon Jack be 
atop of ’un.” 

“Oh sir, oh sir, oh for God’s sake, 
sir,” cried the poor lady who had 
lain on the ground, rushing up to 
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us, and kneeling, and trying to get 
hold of us; “you must have come 
to stop it, sir. Only one hour— 
allow him one hour, dear, dear sirs, 
for repentance. He has not been a 
good man, I know, but I am his 
own wife, good kind sirs—and if 
he could only have a little time, if 
it were only half an hour—he might, 
he might——” 

Here a sound of throttling came 
through a broken window-pane, and 
down she fell insensible. 

“What does it mean?’ cried 
Rodney Bluett ; “is it murder, mad- 
ness, or suicide ? Follow me, Davy. 
Here I go, anyhow, into the thick 
of it.” 

He dashed through the window ; 
and I with more caution, cocking 
my pistol, followed him, while I 
heard the clown shouting after us— 

“Danged vules both of ’e. Bide 
outside, bide outside, I tell ’e.” 

Oh that we had remained out- 
side! I have been through a great 
deal of horrible sights, enough to 
harden any man, and cure him of 
womanly squeamishness. Yet never 
did I behold, or dream of, anything 
so awful as the scene that lay before 
me. People were longing to look 
at it now, but none (save ourselves) 
durst enter. 

It was Chowne’s own dining- 
room, all in the dark, except where 
a lamp had been brought in by a 
trembling footman, who ran away, 
knowing that he brought this light 
for his master to be strangled by. 
And in the corner now lay his mas- 
ter, smothered under a feather-bed ; 
yet with his vicious head fetched 
out in the last rabid struggle to bite. 
There was the -black hair, black 
face, and black tongue, shown by 
the frothy wainscot, or between it 
and the ticking. On the feather- 
bed lay exhausted, and with his 
mighty frame convulsed, so that a 
child might master him, Parson 
Jack Rambone, the strongest man, 
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whose strength (like all other powers) 
had laid a horrible duty upon him. 
Sobbing with all his great heart he 
lay, yet afraid to take his weight 
off, and sweating at every pore with 
labour, peril of his life, and agony. 
“Oh Dick, Dick,” he said, quite 
softly, and between his pantings ; 
“how many larks have we had to- 
gether, and for me to have to do 
this to you! I am sure you knew 
me, before you died. I think you 
know me now, Dick. Oh, for God’s 
sake, shut your eyes. Darling Dick! 
are you dead, are you dead? You 
are the very cleverest fellow ever I 
came across of. You can do it, if 
you like. Oh, dear Dick, Dick, my 


boy, do shut your eyes !” 
We stood looking at them, with 
no power to go up to them; all ex- 
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perience failed us as to what was 
the proper thing to do, till I saw 
that Chowne’s face ought to have a 
napkin over it. None had been 
laid for dinner; but I knew where 
butlers keep them. 

When I had done this, Parson 
Jack (who could not escape from the 
great black eyes) arose, and said, 
“T thank you, sir.” He staggered 
so that we had to support him; 
but not a word could we say to him. 
“Tam bitten in two places, if not 
more,” he rather gasped than said 
to us, as he laid bare his enormous 
arms. “I care not much. I will 
follow my friend. Or if the Lord 
should please to spare me, hence- 
forth I am an altered man. And 
yet, for the sake of my family, will 
you heat the kitchen poker ?” 


CHAPTER LXVIIIL.—THE OLD PITCHER AT THE WELL AGAIN, 


It helps a thoughtless man on 
his road towards a better kingdom, 
to get a glimpse, every now and 
then, of such visitations of the Lord. 
When I was a little boy, nothing 
did me so much good in almost all 
the Bible, as to hear my father read 
the way in which Herod was eaten 
of worms. And now in mature 
years, I received quite a serious turn 
by the death of this Parson Chowne 
of ignominious canine madness. And 
still more, when I came to know by 
what condign parental justice this 
visitation smote him. 

For while the women were busy 
up-stairs by candle-light, and with 
some weeping, it fell to Parson 
Rambone’s lot to Jay the truth be- 
fore us. This great man took at 
once to Captain Rodney Bluett, as 
if he had known him for years; nor 
did he fail to remember me, and in 
his distress to seek some comfort 
from my simple wisdom. So hav- 
ing packed all the country boobies, 
constables, doctors, and so on, out 


of the house, we barred the door, 
made a bright fire in the kitchen, 
and sat down in front of it, while a 
nice cook began to toss up some 
sweetbreads, and eggs and ham- 
collops, and so on, for our really 
now highly necessary sustenance. 
You may remember the time I 
met with a very nice fellow (then 
Chowne’s head-groom), who gave 
me a capital supper of tripe ele- 
gantly stewed by a young cook-maid, 
himself lamenting the stress (laid 
upon him by circumstances) not to 
make his wife of her. He told me 
then with a sigh of affection be- 
tween his knife and fork, that social 
duties compelled him instead to 
marry a publican’s daughter, with 
fifty pounds down on the nail, he 
believed, if it was a penny. Never- 
theless he felt confident that all 
would be ordered aright in the 
end. Now Providence had not al- 
lowed such a case of faith to pass 
unrewarded. He married the pub- 
lican’s daughter, got her money, and 
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paid the last sad duties to her, out 
of the pocket of his father-in-law, in 
a Christian-minded manner. And 
then back he came to Nympton 
Rectory, and wedded that same 
cook-maid, who now was turning 
our ham so cleverly with the egg- 
slice. Thus we could speak before 
them both, without the least con- 
straint; and indeed he helped us 
much by his knowledge of the 
affairs of the family. Also two 
Justices of the Peace, who had 
signed the warrant for poor Chowne’s 
end, upon the report of the doctors, 
but could find no one of strength 
and courage to carry it out, except 
Parson Jack ; these sate with us to 
get their supper, before the long 
cold ride over the moors. And 
there sate Parson Jack himself, 
with his thick hands trembling, 
hopeless of eating a morsel, but 
dreading to be left alone for a 
moment. 

“What a difference it will make 
in all this neighbourhood, to be 
sure!” So said one of their wor- 
ships. 

“Ay, that it will,” answered 
brother magistrate. “Since Tom 
Faggus died, there has not been 
such a man to be found, nowhere 
round these here parts.” 

“No, nor Tom Faggus himself,” 
said the other: “a noble highway- 
man he were; but for mind, not fit 
to hold a candle to our lamented 
friend now lying up there in the 
counterpane.” 

Parson Jack shuddered, and 
shook his great limbs, and feigned 
to have done so on purpose; and 
then in defiance collected himself, 
and laid his iron hand on the table, 
watching every great muscle, to 
see how long he could keep it 
from trembling. Then I arose and 
grasped his hand—for nobody else 
understood him at all—and he let 
me take it with reluctance, wonder, 
and then deep gratitude. He had 
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been saying to himself—as I knew, 
though his lips never moved; and 
his face was set, in scorn of all our 
moralising—within himself he had 
been thinking, “I am Jack Ketch; 
I am worse; I am Cain. I have 
murdered my own dear brother.” 
And I, who had seen him brand his 
bitten arm with the red-hot poker, 
laying the glowing iron on, until 
the blood hissed out at it, I alone 
could gage the strength of heart 
that now enabled him to answer 
my grasp with his poor scorched 
arm, and to show his great tears, 
and check them. 

Enough of this. I cannot stand 
these melancholy subjects. A man 
of irreproachable life, with a ten- 
dency towards gaiety, never must 
allow his feelings to play ducks and 
drakes with him. If the justice of 
the Almighty fell upon Chowne— 
as I said it would—let Chowne die, 
and let us hope that his soul was 
not past praying for. It is not my 
place to be wretched, because the 
biggest villain I ever knew showed 
his wit by dying of a disease which 
gave him power to snap at the very 
devil, when in the fulness of time 
he should come thirsting to lay 
hold of him. And but for my pur- 
pose of proving how purely justice 
does come home to us, well con- 
tented would I be to say no more 
about him. Why had he been 
such a villain through life? Be- 
cause he was an impostor. Why 
did he die of rabid madness, under 
the clutch of his own best friend? 
Because he lashed his favourite 
hound to fly at the throat of his 
own grandfather. 

Not only does it confirm one’s 
faith in the honesty of breeding, 
but it enables me to acquit all the 
Chownes of Devonshire—and a fine 
and wholesome race they are—of 
ever having produced such a scamp, 
in true course of legitimacy; also 
enables me not to point out, so 
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much as to leave all my readers to 
think of, the humble yet undeni- 
able traces of old Davy’s sagacity. 

What had I said to Mrs. Steel- 
yard, when she overbore me so, 
upon an empty stomach? ‘“ Mad- 
am,’’ I said, ‘your son, you mean!” 
And it proved to be one of my 
famous hits, at a range beyond 
that of other men. When great 
stirs happen, truth comes out; as an 
earthquake starts the weasels. 

Everybody knows what fine old 
age those wandering gypsies come 
to. The two most killing cares we 
have, are money, and _ reputation. 
Ilere behold gypsy wisdom! ‘The 
disregard of the latter of the two 
does away with the plague of the 
former. They take what they 
want; while we clumsy fellows toil 
for the cash as the only way to get 
the good estimation. Hence it was 
that Chowne’s grandfather came 
about stealing as lively as ever, at 
the age of ninety. A wiry and 
leathery man he was, and had once 
been a famous conjurer. And now 
in his old age he came to sleep in 
his grandson’s barn, and to live on 
his grandson’s ducks, potatoes, and 
pigeons. This was last harvest- 
time, just as Chowne was enjoying 
his bit of cub-hunting. 

Turning in from his sport one 
day, in a very sulky humour, with 
the hounds he was educating, the 
Parson caught his grandfather with- 
drawing in a quiet manner from 
the hen-roost. Not knowing who 
it was (for his mother had never 
explained a thing to him, not even 
that she was his mother) he thought 
it below his dignity to ride after 
this old fellow. But at his heels 
stalked a tall young hound, who 
had vexed him all day by surliness, 
and was now whipped in for punish- 
ment. ‘At him—'loo boy!” he 
called out; ‘‘Ilike forrard, catch 
him by the leg, boy!” But the 
hound only showed his teeth and 
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snarled ; so that Chowne let out his 
long lash at him. In a moment 
the dog sprang at his master who 
was riding a low cob-horse, and 
bit him in the thigh and the horse in 
the shoulder, and then skulked off 
to his kennel. The hound was 
shot, and the horse shared his fate 
in less than six weeks afterwards ; 
and as for the Parson, we know too 
well what they were forced to do 
with him. 

In her first horror, that stony 
woman, even Mrs. Steelyard, when 
her son came ravening at her, could 
not keep her secret. “It is the 
judgment of God,” she cried; “ after 
all there isa God. He set the dogs 
at his grandfather, and now he 
would bite his own mother!” How 
she had managed to place him in the 
stead of the real Chowne heir, I 
never heard, or at least no clear 
account of it; for she was not (as 
we know already) one who would 
answer questions. Let him rest, 
whoever he was. His end was bad 
enough even for him. 

Enough of this fright—for it was 
a fright even to me, I assure you— 
let us come back to the innocent 
people injured so long by his vil- 
lainy. To begin with Parson Jack. 
Never in all his life had he taken 
a stroke towards his own salvation, 
until by that horrible job he earned 
repentance, fear, and conscience. 
And not only this (for none of these 
would have stood him in any ser- 
vice with Chowne still at his el- 
bow), but that the face,—which had 
drawn him for years, like a loadstone 
of hell, to destruction—now ever 
present in its terror, till his prayers 
got rid of it, shone in the dark like 
the face of a scarecrow, if ever he 
durst think of wickedness. His 
wife found the benefit of this change, 
and so did his growing family, and 
so did the people who flocked to his 
church, in the pleasure of being 
afraid of him. In the roads, he 
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might bide; but in bis surplice, he 
was bound to behave himself, or at 
least he must bite the church- 
warden first. Yet no one would 
have him to sprinkle a child, until 
a whole year was over. And then 
he restored himself, under a hint 
from a man beyond him in intellect ; 
he made everybody allow that the 
poker had entirely cured him, by 
preaching from the bottom of his 
chest, with a glass of water upon the 
cushion, a sermon that stirred every 
heart, with the text, “Is thy ser- 
vant a dog, that he should do this 
thing ?” 

I quit him with sorrow; because 
I found him a man of true feeling, 
and good tobacco. We got on to- 
gether so warmly that expense alone 
divided us. He would have had 
me for parish-clerk, if I could have 
seen my way to it. 

What prevails with a man like me, 
foremost first of everything? Why, 
love of the blessed native land— 
which every good Welshman will 
love me for. I may have done a 
thing, now and then, below our 
native dignity, except to those who 
can enter into all the things we look 
at. It is not our nature altogether, 
to go for less than our value. We 
know that we are of the oldest 
blood to be found in this ancient 
island, and we ask nothing more 
than to be treated as the superior 
race should be. 

In the presence of such great ideas, 
who cares what becomes of me? I 
really feel that my marriage to Polly, 
and prolongation of a fine old breed, 
scarcely ought to be spoken of. A 
man who has described the battle of 
the Nile need not dwell on matri- 
mony. 

Hurried speech does not become 
me on any other subject. Every- 
body has the right to know, and 
everybody does know, how the whole 
of North Devon was filled with joy, 
talk, and disputation, as to Commo- 
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dore Bampfylde and the brightness 
of his acquittal They drew him 
from Barnstaple in a chaise, with 
only two springs broken, men having 
taken the horses out, and done their 
best at collar-work. He would have 
gladly jumped out and kicked them, 
but for the feeling of their good- 
will. 

Nothing would have detracted 
from this, and the feasts that were 
felt to be due upon it, if Squire 
Philip had only known how not to 
die at a time when nobody was 
seasonably called on to think of 
death. But when he learned the 
shame inflicted by himself on his 
ancient race, through trusting 
Chowne, and _ misbelieving his 
brother out of the self- same 
womb; and, above all, when he 
learned that Chowne was the bastard 
of a gypsy, he cast himself into his 
brother’s arms, fetched one long sigh, 
and departed to a better world, with 
his hat on. 

This was the best thing that he 
could do, if he had chosen the time 
aright; and it saved a world of 
trouble. Sir Philip felt it a good 
bit of course; and so did Sir 
Drake Bampfylde. Nevertheless, if 
a living man withdraws into a shell 
so calmly, what can he expect more 
lively than his undertakers ? 

This was good, and left room for 
Harry, or rather young Philip Bamp- 
fylde, to step into the proper shoes, 
and have practice how to walk in 
them. Yet he was so caught with 
love of service, and of the navy, 
and so mad about Nelson, that the 
General could not help himself; but 
let him go to sea again. 

Nelson is afloat just now. The 
Crappos and the Dons appear to 
have made up their minds against 
us; and the former have the 
insolence to threaten a great in- 
vasion. If I only had two arms, 
I would leave my Polly to howl 
about me. As it is, they have 
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turned me into a herring! Colonel 
Lougher has raised a regiment, and 
I am first drill-sergeant ! 

Our dear Maid of Sker would 
also give her beautiful son, only 
six months old, Bampfylde Lougher 
Bluett, to go to the wars, and to 
fight the French; if any one could 
only show her the way to do without 
him. He cocks up his toes, in a 
manner which proves that his feet 
are meant for ratlines. 

How the war is raging! I run to 
and fro, upon hearing of Felix Far- 
jey’s Journal, and am only fit to talk 
of it. Sir Philip comes down, with 
his best tobacco, whenever he stops 
at Candleston. And a craft has been 
built for me on purpose, by the old 
fellow at Appledore, and her name 
it is the ‘‘ Maid of Sker”—to dance 
across the Channel, whenever a one- 
armed man can navigate. Colonel 
Lougher, and even Lady Bluett, 
have such trust in me, that they 
cross if their dear Delushy seems 
to pine too much for her husband. 
And the Maid herself has brought 
her son, as proud as if he came out 
of a wreck, to exhibit him to Moxy, 
and Roger, and Bunny, and Strad- 
ling the clerk—in a word, to all the 
parish, and the extra-parochial dis- 
trict. 

Now I hope that nobody will 
ask me any more questions con- 
cerning any one, male or female. 
If I cannot speak well of a person— 
my rule is to be silent. 

Hezekiah found his knavery al- 
together useless. He scraped him- 
self home at last; and built a bel- 
lows-organ at Bridgend, with a 74- 
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gun crash to it. His reputation is 
therefore up—especially since he re- 
joined the church—in all churches 
that can afford him. Yet he will 
not always own that I was his salva- 
tion. Hepzibah prophesies nothing, 
except that Polly’s little son, ‘‘ David 
Llewellyn,” will do something won- 
derful, to keep the ancient name 
up. 
It may be so. And I think that 
he will. But his father never did it. 
How many chances have I missed! 
How many times might I have ad- 
vanced to stern respectability! Yet 
some folk will like me better, and I 
like myself no less, for having pre- 
tended to be no more than I am—a 
poor frail fellow. 

The children still come down to 
the well, with three of our Bunny’s 
foremost, they get between my 
knees, and open blue or brown eyes 
up at me; in spite of Roger Berk- 
rolles nodding to instil more manners, 
some of the prettiest stroke my white 
hair, coaxing for a story. Then they 
push forward little Davy, thinking 
that I spoil him so, because of his de- 
cided genius giving such promise of 
bard-hood—already it would do you 
good to hear him on the Jew’s harp. 
Nevertheless I answer firmly, nine 
times out of ten at least— 

“Little dears,” is all I say, ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Davy is getting old. It is hard 
to tell a tale, but easy to find fault 
with it. You tell me that my left 
arm will grow quite as long as my 
right one, if I only will shake it 
about, and keep a hollow sleeve on. 
My pets, when I get another arm, I 
will tell you another story.” 
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I am a man of business. When 
asked “ What line ?” I generally say, 
“Rather hard than soft.” But no 
matter—I am at present off the line. 
Suffice it to say that I do not dis- 
like my business ; but, per contra, I 
do very much like a few weeks of 
leisure and recreation far beyond 
its reach or influence. I follow no 
method in these relaxations of the 
yoke of life—method seems to me 
to be but a continuation of the yoke 
in a new form, and to poison re- 
laxation. But it is my general aim 
to get in among such objects of 
art or nature as are the most worthy 
of enjoyment—picture and statue 
galleries, great buildings, and the 
vestiges of departed empires for the 
one; mountains, gorges, snowy 
peaks, glaciers, torrents, and forests 
for the other. So in a careless way 


I have wandered over nearly all the 


best scenery of these islands, and a 
good deal of the best to be seen 
elsewhere in Europe. You have on 
other occasions afforded me space for 
some rambling recollections of such 
wanderings. I believe they serve a 
trifling, yet a pleasant, and so far a 
useful purpose. They are gossip for 
the guidance of others. 

No doubt we have now a mar- 
vellously rich traveller’s library of 
guide-books, and every one who goes 
about the world is deeply indebted 
to those who have compiled them. 
Still the man of educated tastes, who 
is devising.the best investment for 
his coming weeks of recreation, likes 
to have a chat with a friend who 
has gone over the ground. The 
guide-book is for reference more 
than rumination. It is all measured 
off and graduated according to scales 
which do not tally with the sympa- 
thies of every reader. Hence the 
desire to obtain in gossip the matter 


of mere personal interest that index 
and page may not yield. It is my 
desire to be, as far as print will per- 
mit, the informing party in the gos- 
sip; and that a dubious reader may 
judge whether we have common 
sympathies that will go far to make 
an equivalent for personal commun- 
ion with a travelled friend, I offer 
him a word or two of explanation. 

I have a deep reverence for ex- 
plorers of Africa and the Rocky Moun- 
tains—for all men who lead lives of 
wild and daring adventure, that in 
the gratification of a passion of their 
own strong natures they may bene- 
fit the world. A percentage of the 
same respect I have for your Alpine 
Club sort of people, who will give 
year after year, and much money, 
hardship, and danger, to the object 
of getting at some special snow- 
covered summit as yet untrodden by 
man. Somewhat of the same char- 
acter are the adventurous young 
fellows who spend a year or two in 
what they call “‘sport” in the Prairies, 
or go a-yachting for a like period 
among the icebergs. But only a few 
of us can do these things, even if 
they were desirable for all; and 
among the excluded are many who 
can draw hearty enjoyment out of 
the crumbs of such a way of life as 
may fall to their humbler lot. 

The great secret, in my opinion, in 
such a small investment of human 
happiness as I have referred to, is 
absolutely to follow inclination, and 
to disdain the uniform beaten path 
of the guide-books on the one side, 
and, on the other, ambitious projects 
to be attempted for purposes of 
paltry notoriety. Take it all easily. 
If you lay down a close- fitted 
scheme of operations, you either 
break down in the attempt, probably 
before the accomplishment of the 
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main object, or you burden yourself 
with a responsibility of activity, 
watchfulness, and anxiety, to which 
your ordinary business, when you re- 
turn to it, feels like a genuine re- 
laxation. First of all, in such a 
question as trying Norway, examine 
yourself carefully on the question 
whether you really love mountain 
scenery—love it so well that long 
journeying to get at your mountain 
ground, and cold, and heat, and fa- 
tigue after you have reached it, 
all come welcome to you for the 
sake of that love of the moun- 
tain. If your honest conscience tells 
you otherwise, better resolve to dis- 
port yourself in Belgium or the 
Rhenish provinces, surrounded by 
all abundance of hock, and beer, and 
tobacco, and sausages, with so much 
only of mountain peril and adven- 
ture as leads you to the top of 
some verdant mount where stands a 
temple sacred to the dispensation of 
these comforts and luxuries after the 
approved fashion of Herman. It is 
surely time that there should come 
an end of that national folly that 
sets our sons and daughters to “do” 
some established piece of geography 
for the sake of “saying” they have 
done it. Our kinsmen of America, 
by the way, participate in this 
mania, and are enlarging on it as on 
everything they take in hand. I 
remember once seeing at Antwerp a 
young couple from New York, who 
were ‘“‘doing Europe.” London and 
Paris they had got through—one 
day to each, but never mind. That 
both had been visited was a trium- 
phant fact beyond the power of fate 
to undo. But there was a third 
thing to be done—Switzerland and 
the Alps, and the term for their 
inevitable embarkation to recross 
the Atlantic was running so near as 
to place this achievement in fright- 
ful peril. Their terrors and anxie- 
ties aroused a sympathetic feeling 
among the British tourists, whose 
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hopes and fears lay within a narrower 
compass. After being fully examin- 
ed in committee, the great feat was 
shown to be possible. If they 
missed no train, and if no train were 
detained beyond its time, they might 
set foot on a point of Swiss soil 
whence it was possible to get a 
glimpse of the snowy tops of the 
Oberland mountains, provided that 
at the critical moment the sky were 
perfectly cloudless. It was a costly 
and fatiguing affair had success been 
certain ; but then consider the splen- 
did stakes played for—to have been in 
Switzerland—to have seen the Alps! 

We all hoped success to them, for 
they were amiable and simple, and 
they moved us with their sad tales 
of disappointment in minor matters, 
for, like our own tourists, they had 
grievously miscalculated distances, 
and expected between place and 
place to meet many things not there. 
Queen Mary’s apartments in Holy- 
rood were not to be found in 
London, nor was Fingal’s Cave to 
be met in the Channel. They were 
not singular in making such geo- 
graphical confusion regarding places 
so distant from their own home. 
It is common to others besides 
tourists. A French novelist was 
laughed at in this country for en- 
abling Mary Queen of Scots in a 
morning ride from her prison at 
Bolton to behold the tops of her 
native Grampians. But Sir Walter 
Scott, the most truthful of all 
romancers in his adherence to geo- 
graphical and historical conditions, 
was as far out of his reckoning when 
in ‘Anne of Geierstein’ he made the 
two English travellers encounter 
“the magnificent and yet fearful 
horrors of the glaciers ” in travelling 
from Lucerne to Basle. 

All this is appropriate to the first 
great. question of him who, when 
the time for the critical decision 
approaches, casts a wistful eye on 
Norway—how is he to get there and 
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back? And when [I say “there,” I 
mean that district of Norway where 
he will find its grand and peculiar 
scenery. Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark are, in the political and 
historical language which deals 
with populations, three small States. 
They stand near each other, out of 
the way of the rest of Europe, and 
are generally spoken of as a cluster, 
not extensive enough for two sove- 
reignties, as they now are, but more 
appropriate to one. It is natural to 
slip from this into the supposition 
of an easy intercourse between the 
different units of the group. A 
little attention to comparative dis- 
tances on the map undeceives us in 
this supposition; still more effec- 
tually and somewhat harshly it is 
dispersed by experience in Scan- 
dinavian travelling. If you meet a 
German of the Baltic, or a Dane, 
or an inhabitant of the south of 
Sweden, who has been a traveller 
for pleasure, you will find that he 
has not sought it in Norway, but 


probably in Scotland, Switzerland, 


or the Tyrol. The Norwegian 
scenery is twice as far from his 
door; and if it were only just as 
far geographically, it would be 
three times as long a journey in the 
consumption of time. In fact, our 
opportunities for such a visit are 
better in this country. But still for 
us the journey is no trifle. The 
easiest way to accomplish it is by 
sea, but to some this will open 
grave considerations. We saw the 
other day a friend fresh returned 
from the Fiords who said that his 
voyage to and from his selected 
touring-ground cost him ten days 
of “ pitch and toss.” Being a cynic, 
with a peculiarly constituted stom- 
ach, his griefs were not of the 
usual kind associated in many a 
sad memory with rough sea pas- 
sages. It took a shape mixed in 
some measure with indignant wrath 
towards those who, conscious of 
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their infirmities, make a long voy- 
age loathsome to those who say 
with Campbell, “Hail to thy face 
and odours, glorious sea,” and can 
even enjoy— 


‘*Old ocean’s saturnalian days, 
And roaring nights of revelry and sport.” 


Our friend’s ten days’ experience 
of the frailty of his brother men 
had embittered and distorted his 
notions of the social duties. He 
maintained that under its influence 
they lost all sense of decency and 
of integrity so far as concerned an 
estimate of the amount to which 
you are entitled to throw your 
burden on your neighbours. ‘ We 
provide hospitals for those who are 
the inevitable victims of disease and 
accident when they cannot afford to 
pay for proper treatment; but what 
right have people to go to sea and 
bring all the horrors of the hospital 
under the eyes and nose of those 
who have gone down into the sea 
in ships with the view of thoroughly 
enjoying themselves? If nothing 
else could abate the nuisance, let 
it be enacted and posted up in each 
steamer that all who give way to 
such spiteful frailties shall be 
thrown overboard.” Without con- 
curring in measures of so rigorous a 
character, we can readily feel that 
he who goes to sea for pleasure is 
entitled to grumble at the Mazentian 
sort of companionship he is bound 
to endure, and that his sufferings 
should obtain a little more sym- 
pathy than they receive from those 
who have been the cause of it. In 
fact, to them the misery of the | 
voyage is not so great as it appears. 
They are in a sort of trance of half- 
somnolent stupor, unconscious of 
misery as endured in themselves or 
as inflicted on others. Your infirm 
sea-goers should look to this, and 
remember that they ought not so 
much to deem themselves objects of 
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compassion, as to suffer remorse of 
conscience for the grievous injuries 
inflicted by them on innocent plea- 
sure-seekers. 

But how is the person so afflicted 
and afflicting to get to Norway ? 
Well, the case is hard, and deserves 
consideration. No doubt there are 
ways of abbreviating the sea voyage, 
but if we do this to the utmost, a 
journey to the scenery of Norway 
will be rather longer than to Turkey. 
You cross the Channel at Dover or 
Folkestone, then the railways carry 
you round by Hanover and Ham- 
burg to Altona, where there is a 
trifling water run to Kosore in Zea- 
land, and another still shorter passes 
you on from Elsineur to Helsingfors, 
and so you are in the peninsula 
wherein you intend to enjoy your- 
self. But when you are here in 
Sweden, and even if you should go 
onward and get on Norwegian ground, 
it may be necessary to make up a 
fitted account between space and 
time, the end of which may be a 


balance against time so heavy that 
if it is to be liquidated in the scenery 
of glaciers and snowy mountains, it 
will be a better investment to turn 
to the right and gain Switzerland 
or the Tyrol, than to press north- 


wards. I fear the necessary con- 
clusion from these casual hints is 
‘that the Norwegian tour for those 
who must take it economically in- 
volves a considerable sea voyage, 
and is consequently to be accom- 
plished only by those who take 
kindly to the sea, or that other and 
less estimable class already referred 
to, who, having made up their minds 
to endure a certain amount of per- 
sonal affliction, have no hesitation 
in dooming their fellow-travellers to 
afflictions of a more appalling char- 
acter. For reasons to be presently 
stated let us take Bergen as a point 
to be reached, and see how it is 
done under present arrangements, 
‘and how it might be done. A not 
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unusual plan is to sail in the first 
place for Hamburg. That town is 
now the gate to many eminent parts 
of the Continent—the Hartz, Sax- 
ony and the scenery of the Upper 
Elbe, Silesia, Bohemia, Bavaria, and 
the Tyrol. Hence the opportunities 
of going anywhere by Hamburg are 
frequent, and Hamburg is close to 
Denmark, and Denmark is close to 
Sweden and Norway. But Hamburg 
is about twice as far from Bergen as 
the nearest point on the British 
coast is, and though there is frequent 
communication between this country 
and Hamburg, it does not follow 
that you will get right on from that 
port to your final destination: on 
the contrary, you will probably dis- 
cover that you may wait long ere 
you find, or perhaps may never find, 
a vessel sailing from Hamburg to 
Bergen direct, and that your chance 
of getting there within a couple of 
weeks or so will depend on the suc- 
cess of your calculations about the 
available means of, in the first place, 
reaching Copenhagen, or Stockholm, 
or Gotenburg, or Christiania, or 
Christiansand, in one or other of 
which places you must abide until 
certain arrangements about which 
you have not been consulted give 
you an opportunity of getting either 
to Bergen itself, or to some place 
nearer it on the map, but possibly 
more distant from it if we make a 
junction of time and place, and in- 
clude delay in the calculation. 

There are vessels to Christiania 
and Christiansand, both in Norway ; 
but landing at either you are still a 
long way from Bergen. Christian- 
sand being in the absolute south 
of Norway is the nearer point to 
Bergen by, sea. But the coasting 
steamer between the two places has 
many incidental duties to perform 
on the way ; and it would be easy to 
sail a vessel from some port in Scot- 
land right into Bergen harbour in 
much less time than it takes to per. 
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form the usual voyage between 
Christiansand and Bergen. 

At Bergen I found great reliance 
on a packet, plying between that 
port and Hull, touching at Chris- 
tiansand. It had the advantage 
over such vessels as dropped you at 
Christiansand and left you there, 
that you could get on to your des- 
tination without waiting through 
some indefinite time for a native 
vessel going in the same direction. 
But the map will at once show that 
this is a long sea voyage when com- 
pared to other sea courses between 
Britain and Norway. Measure the 
distance between the north-east 
shoulder of the coast of Scotland 
and Bergen—you will find that it 
is little more than half the distance 
between Hull and Bergen, while 
this latter is of course increased in 
the actual voyage by the diverg- 
ence to Christiansand. In_ short, 
for reasons, as I have said, to be 
afterwards laid down, the direct sail 
across the North Sea from Scotland 


to Bergen, is the way to reach the 


characteristic scenery of Norway 
with the smallest amount of sea 
travelling. Farther, if we desire in 
a straight line the shortest passage 
between Great Britain and Norway, 
this is it. The old Norsemen knew 
that well when they swarmed over 
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favour of taking at home the land 
journey that must be taken either 
at home or abroad. In the first 
place, it comes easier to us in cal- 
culation of time and many other 
items to reach a port in Britain, and 
then take ship, than to work our 
way through the Continental arrange- 
ments for land travelling. Then 
the whole inland journey, if taken 
on this side, can be accomplished 
by train, while there is no getting 
to Bergen without posting, estimated 
in hundreds of British miles ac- 
cording to the point where the tra- 
veller leaves steam behind him. 

All this, of course, presupposes 
the possession of what we have not 
—direct steam communication be- 
tween the north of Scotland and 
Bergen. Towards the establish- 
ment of a steam navigation route, 
there are many considerations be- 
sides the mere breadth of water to 
be crossed. 

Trade, in fact, is almost the su- 
preme criterion in our steamship 
intercourse with Northern Europe. 
If it be not yet quite clear, I hope 
further topographical explanations 
will make it so—that the best way 
to abbreviate the sea passage to the 
focus of the Norwegian scenery is 
by a passage from Scotland to Ber- 
gen. Fraserburgh or Peterhead 


and peopled the eastern coast of* would be, of course, the absolutely 


Scotland. 

This shortest way to Norway, 
however, is the property of but one 
part of the empire—that which pro- 
jects furthest in the direction of 
north-east. The inhabitants of 
South Britain, if it were open to 
them, would have a certain amount 
of inland travelling in England and 
Scotland, to enter against the pre- 
sent amount of inland or other tra- 
velling necessary to be undertaken 
on the other side of the Channel 
under the present arrangements. 
But when we come to fix the ac- 
count, the balance is largely in 


nearest ports of departure; but if 
we pass Aberdeen and Dundee, and 
fall back on -Edinburgh, which al- 
ready has a large trade with Nor- 
way, we yet cut more than two 
hundred miles off the distance be- 
tween Hull and Bergen. Still, as 
I say, the tourist will only get this 
as a boon from the trader, who 
will decide whether a trade between 
the Firth of Forth and the capital 
of the central districts of Norway 
will be remunerative. That the 
present line of trade should be by 
Christiansand and Christiania, is 
because these ports are on the line 
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of traffic between the far north and 
the ports of Denmark and Germany. 
Bergen is in reality, distant as it is, 
the richest and most commercial city 
in Norway. <A great part of the busi- 
ness transacted by the northern towns 
of Norway is supplied to them from 
Bergen. I found there the repre- 
sentative of a great English ship- 
building house making arrangements 
to supply the community with steam- 
vessels for the passage to America; 
and one would naturally think that 
when trade can perform such a feat 
as this, it would find the direct trade 
with the Firth of Forth lucrative. 
Steam has done everything in 
endowing us with the riches of this 
new-found pleasure-land. We feel 
this more fully after we have set foot 
on the shore of Gamle Norge than 
when we are struggling to get there. 
We might more certainly count on 
getting there without its aid than 
on wending our way into the re- 
cesses of the scenery. To one only 
fortunate being—the yachter—are 


these treasures open without the 
aid of steam; and to him—always 
supposing that he has in some mea- 
sure satisfactorily settled the ques- 
tion how he and his yacht are to be 
transferred to the eastern shore of 


the North Sea—once inside the 
gates of the Fiord, he has such re- 
sources in long stretches of shel- 
tered water wending through ever- 
varying but ever-divine scenery, as 
it is certain no other part of Europe 
accessible by sea can afford to him. 
But the commonplace wanderer 
who pays his fare has his harvest of 
beauty and rarity too, if he knows 
how to reap it. And here is the 
lesson that. he has to take in, namely, 
that he is to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the geographical 
distribution of the country he is in, 
and the relation to this geographical 
distribution of the various arrivals 
and departures of public convey- 
ances, and especially of steam-ves- 
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sels. If he do not condescend to 
do this, he may find himself waiting 
a week or a fortnight in some deso- 
late seaport, while a little attention 
might have afforded him the be- 
stowal of these days on the glitter- 
ing waters and under the beautiful 
cliffs of the Fiord. The traveller 
is himself entirely to blame if he 
wastes his opportunities by such 
blunders; for, in justice to the 
Norwegians, it can be said that 
they have done everything reason- 
able to help him. Every week in 
summer there appears the “ Norges 
Kommunikationer eller Reiseblad,” 
—a general time-table of all public 
means of travelling by water and by 
land. It is printed in Christiania, 
but it is seen everywhere. It may 
be bought for something in the 
neighbourhood of a penny; but the 
value of such a possession in some 
remote station, where it is a ques- 
tion whether one is to get home in 
a week or in a month, is hardly to 
be estimated in cash. 

Though issued, as I have said, 
weekly, its information generally 
extends far beyond the week of 
issue. We have not only the times 
of the departure of vessels for Hull, 
Leith, Hamburg, Denmark, and 
other places foreign to Norway, but 
the times when the steamers touch 
at all the countless landing-stations 
on the long stretches of the Fiord. 
And these steamers in the Fiord are 
of themselves a new and invaluable 
gift to the wanderer. It used to be 
said, in a general way, that the 
vessels making the periodical long 
coasting voyages between Christiania 
and Hammerfest ran up all the inlets, 
and afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity of seeing the interior of the 
country. Where creeks or bays a 
few miles long led up to towns or 
inhabited districts, then the vessels 
put in on the way of their traffic. 
But how long time any vessel would 
take to sail fromthe south to the 
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north end of Norway, running up each 
successive sea-arm and never crossing 
any, may be imagined but not calcu- 
lated, when it is said that the Sogne 
Fiord alone would occupy a week. 

From the invaluable Reiseblad, 
and from district maps, the stranger 
will discover how far his available 
leisure will enable him to thread all 
the intricate windings of the Sogne 
and its neighbour the Hardanger. 
He will weigh with himself in joint 
estimates of his tastes and his dis- 
posable time how far he is to stake 
his fate in the vessel he may be in 
for the time, and how far he will 
take his chance of enjoyment at 
any of its many stations, or go a- 
shore and remain for its successor. 
In short, his resources are abun- 
dant and all pleasant. Perhaps 
he may find some difficulty in 
mastering the technicalities of the 
Reiseblad, but not of a formidable 
kind, if he sets his face to it dog- 
gedly, as Johnson says. The good- 
natured Norwegians have done 
everything they can for him, since, 
indeed, they have supplied him 
with a glossary of terms—and a very 
sensible glossary it is, as this extract 
at the beginning, in which the Eng- 
lish meanings are printed in italics, 
will show: Af, of; Afgang, de- 
parture ; Afgangstider, hours of de- 
parture; Afgangsdagene, days of 
departure ; Afstand, distance. 

That he may do full justice to 
the Reiseblad and to himself, the 
tourist should secure local maps 
according to the districts to be dis- 
tinguished by his presence. The 
usual British geographical maps of 
the whole Scandinavian peninsula 
are as useless to him as a map of 
Europe. The best of them will per- 
haps comprise the whole of the 
Scenery district in a corner four 
inches square. The basin of each of 
the larger Fiords, given in sufficient 
detail for practical purposes, will 
cover as large a map as one can 
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conveniently handle in the open 
air. It would strengthen the in- 
tending tourist’s hands if such maps 
could be obtained in this country, 
that he may see his work before 
him. Such aids, and an English 
translation of the Reiseblad, are 
among the possible additions to the 
already highly-favoured lot of the 
wanderer in Norway. 

So much for the means of inde- 
pendent action. But there is another 
alternative of a totally different cha- 
racter open to him. He can put 
himself under tutelage or direction, 
and leave the responsibility of laying 
out the whole scheme of his labours 
and his enjoyments to a master- 
spirit. Almost every visitor to 
Norway buys Bennett’s Handbook : 
it has the advantage over those made 
up at home, that it is refreshed year 
by year with information on the 
spot. In its first page we are told 
as one of the blessings of Christiania, 
that ‘Mr. Bennett is generally on 
board as soon as the English steamers 
arrive at the quay, or as soon as the 
custom-house officer comes, and, if 
requested, will convey to his own 
house the luggage of those who 
wish to be fitted out by him with 
carioles; and in case there is any- 
thing subject to duty, he will clear it 
through the custom-house.” Hence, 
as one duly warned, I have been 
careful to avoid placing my first 
step in Norwegian ground at Chris- 
tiania, for in vain is the net spread 
in the sight of any bird. But there 
may be others who take a different 
view of such matters; and it is 
but fair that they should be made 
aware of the existence and functions 
of the great Bennett. I admit, too, 
that, but for the risk, I might have 
endeavoured to get a sight of that 
master of the art of guideship—one 
to whom those who haunt the Ober- 
land or Killarney are but as common 
rank and file in comparison with a 
Napoleon or a Wellington, This 
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organisation of all the offices that 
minister to the wants and weak- 
nesses of , the tourist—connecting 
guides, drivers, and valets with a 
sort of hierarchy, or army under a 
general—is one of the sublime ideas 
conceived from time to time by the 
great minds of the world. It is 
likely that to many he has proved 
the guide, philosopher, and friend ; 
and if he has also been their master, 
owner, and driver, it were pity to 
disturb them, good souls, uncon- 
scious in their happy slavery. 

Lest any member of the tourist 
flock should be a desolate wander- 
er, unable to find his Nestor and 
guide, there is at the end of the 
Guide-Book to Norway a small map 
or ground-plan, showing on a con- 
spicuous street on the one hand 
“the way to the palace,” on the 
other ‘“‘ Bennett's house,”—thus pro- 
viding against the confusion with 
one another of two- distinguished 
establishments. Like all really 


great rulers, one sees that Bennett 
supports his power by a policy, and 
appears to act not so much by the 
dictates of his own will as by the 


pressure of circumstances. His is 
a constitutional government, and 
one important clause in the charter 
of its constitution is very neatly and 
clearly explained in the following 
terms :— 


“The Tourist’s Club ought to be 
supported by every traveller in Nor- 
way. The subscription is one dollar a- 
year for an annual subscriber, or ten 
dollars for a life subscriber. This sum 
entitles the donor to receive a copy of 
an interesting book published every 
year, and accounting for the outlay of 
the money, &c. Mr. Bennett keeps a 
book, in which any one may enter his 
name as a subscriber, and he will un- 
dertake to forward the annual publica- 
tion through the book-post. The sub- 
scriptions are laid out in facilitating 
tourists to see waterfalls, &c., which 
would otherwise be inaccessible. Mr. 
Bennett attends the annual meeting 
himself, and will be happy on such 
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occasions to make proposals that any 
member may suggest for the comfort 
and convenience of tourists. Members 
of the Club can buy at Mr. Bennett’s, 
for 20 skillings Norw., a badge with 
which they can prove to the peasants 
at the huts, and other places supported 
by the Tourist Club, that they are 
members of the same, which will secure 
them civility and a preference to the 
beds.’’—Handbook, p. 2. 


Thus we see that Bennett, like 
other sovereigns, has established an 
order of chivalry, with an appropri- 
ate decoration and important civil 
privileges. 

Bennett is, on the whole, evident- 
ly a magnanimous despot, showing 
himself so in the many shapes in 
which he offers to the British tour- 
ist the means of helping himself. 
He seems to say, If you can get on 
without me, do so by all means, and 
here is no end of guiding literature 
to help you. An important element 
in this literature is a “selection of 
phrases for tourists traveling in 
Norway, by T. Bennett.” In this 
he shows a marvellous sagacity in 
anticipating the natural tastes and 
desires of his countrymen; and if 
there is any influence that would 
induce them to learn a little Norsk, 
he has certainly found it in the 
attractive utterances which he en- 
deavours to teach them; as, for 
instance, *‘What can I have to 
drink?” ‘Have you any beer ?” 
“Bring another bottle of beer ?”’ 
“Bring me a glass of brandy?” 
‘Let me have a glass of hot brandy- 
and-water.” ‘Have you any Eng- 
lish porter?’ “Have you any 
claret? Any champagne? Any 
hock?’ ‘Let me have a bottle 
of gin.” Nor are other wants of 
the Christian gentleman neglected, 
though whether they are of so 
urgent a character may be doubted 
‘“Where is the church?’ “How 
far off is the church?’ ‘“ What 
time does the service begin?” 
“* Where is the clergyman’s house ?”’ 
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Bennett has not overlooked the 
means of expressing the national 
impatience. If you want to say, 
“Be quick,” “Vcer snar” is put at 
your disposal. 
you have the choice of “‘skynd dig” 
and ‘‘voer lidt snart.” In this class 
of suggestions we do not find that 
British national oath which has re- 
sounded over Europe from the days 
of Joan of Arc downwards, and this 
we must hold as a serious omission, 
On the other hand, resources are 
supplied to meet desperate emergen- 
cies; as, for instance, ‘“* Have you 
anything to bale out the boat with ?” 
Thus, if you find the vessel filling 
with water, and rapidly sinking, 
you have the consolatory conscious- 
ness that somewhere in your lug- 
gage there is a mentor in print, and 
somewhere in its pages there is a 
resource for the occasion, and it is 
in these words: “Har de noget at 
oese Baaden lens.” But the bene- 
volence of the mentor does not stop 
here. ‘These words are spelt in the 
Danish or Norse fashion; but for 
the relief of the agonised English- 
man, he has them as they would be 
spelt if they were English words: 
“Hahr de nohg-utt ahtt oesa Bohd- 
unn lenns.” This must render the 
making of the critical inquiry easy to 
the species of intellect known in the 
tutorial world “the meanest 
capacity.” 

And this introduces us to the 
great Bennett in a new character— 
as a philosopher of the phonetic 
school. Now to pronounce it, so 
as to be intelligible to the natives, 
is the great difficulty with all who 
have acquired a knowledge of a 
language through grammars, diction- 
aries, and the reading of books. 
There is one extremely valuable 
rule for a British traveller in all the 
countries where the base of the lan- 
guage is like his own Teutonic. 
When he meets with a word that 
has evidently a common origin with 


as 


For “look alive,” | 
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some home words, although it is 
differently spelt, let him not attempt 
to pronounce it from its spelling— 
he is much more likely to be under- 
stood if he use the corresponding 
home word. It is the ambition of 
Bennett, however, to supersede this 
clumsy alternative, and to give you 
the means of uttering the most diffi- 
cult sentence exactly as it would be 
uttered by the native Norsemen. 
An instance or two will show the 
debt of gratitude which he has laid 
upon the tourist by this service. 
The great first question, ‘“* What 
can I have to eat ?” is in the written 
language “‘Hvad kan jeg faa at 
spise,” but as pronounced, ‘ Vah 
kahnn yei foh ahtt speesi?”’ So 
also, ‘I should like a roast chicken 
to breakfast,” ‘“‘ Kan jeg faa en stegt 
Kylling til Frokost,’’ is - phonetised 
into ‘‘ Kahnn yei foh en stehgt k’yl- 
lig till Frohkost.” “Can I have 
roast mutton?” ‘Kan jeg faa 
Faaresteg ;” phonetised, “ Kahnn yei 
foh Fohr-a-stehg.” Perhaps, when 
the intending British tourist has 
made himself acquainted with the 
facilities for easy and comfortable 
travel thus set before him, it may 
be yet an additional comfort to 
know that his own native English 
will carry him over a great part of 
Norway. He owes this to the 
energy of the Bennetts, and others 
of his countrymen, and to the nat- 
ural cleverness and civility of the 
natives. If he choose his directions 
after sufficient inquiry he may see 
many places, and converse with 
many people, without speaking or 
listening to any language but his 
own. It is not merely that those 
who have to deal with travellers 
learn a roadside English for travel- 
lers’ purposes, like the waiters of 
the hotels in Switzerland, and 
thence down the Rhine. Through 
Norway, there is a far-spread know- 
ledge, not only of the English lan- 
guage, but of our institutions and 
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our literature. The engineer of one 
of the Fiord steamers—the station- 
master who sees that you get your 
cariole—men of that class will take 
advantage of their opportunity, and 
ply the British tourist sometimes 
very closely for knowledge in return 
for what they impart. And when 
he returns home and narrates his 
travels and adventures in the com- 
mercial room, there is no necessity 
for that traveller, in retailing his col- 
loquies with “the natives,” reveal- 
ing the language in which it has 
been held, nor need he explain how 
incompetent he found himself to 
improve the knowledge of these 
natives on the masterpieces of Eng- 
lish literature. 

But there is another opening for 
him who, having no language but 
his own, desires to penetrate into 
distant wilds, where he will utter 
that language in vain. Let him 
provide himself with a Tolk—that 
is, an interpreter. Such a posses- 
sion adds a new and potent element 
to the dignity of the Storr Engla- 
sher. It announces not only that 
he does not condescend to know the 
language of the people he is travel- 
ling among, but also that he can 
pay well for such a distinction. He 
thoroughly enjoys the consciousness 
of his own greatness, being some- 
thing like that of a Lord Chancellor 
or a Secretary of State, whose high 
official position makes it becoming 
and necessary that he should be 
attended by a Private Secretary. 
The great Bennett may be trusted 
to procure a T'olk to order and speci- 
fication—solemn and pompous, or 
chatty and lively, as may suit his 
master’s turn of mind. 

And now, before parting with the 
unseen friend, let me say a word in 
justice to a certain vein of good 
sense and good feeling running 
through the literary counsel ad- 
dressed to those who do not par- 
take in the felicity of his personal 
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attentions. ‘The object,” he says, 
“of the day-book at the station is 
to complain of extortions, or other 
misconduct; but so many foolish 
remarks are made by some English 
travellers that the authorities sel- 
dom pay attention to anything 
written in English on that account ; 
it is therefore very advisable that 
this shouid be discontinued.” And 
further, “travellers should bear in 
mind that the obligation upon the 
peasants to post is a tax upon them, 
and that, so far from their confer- 
ring a favour upon the peasants by 
hiring the horses, the latter would 
be much better pleased if there was 
no travelling on their road.” How it 
is that in a country where the people 
take and enjoy freedom of action, 
this yoke should have been secured 
upon the peasantry near the high- 
roads, is a mystery. But it is surely 
adding insult to injury when the 
traveller, who is so entitled to take 
what the peasant has, may, at the 
same time, utter haughty taunts 
because his poor possessions are not 
on the scale of the posting establish- 
ments that were on the old English 
roads. And hence is a very just 
comment by our author: “At the 
‘fast’ stations a certain number of 
horses are obliged to be kept; but 
during certain parts of the year, 
when horses are much in demand, 
it is often the case that, instead of 
a complaint being written against 


.the station-master if the posting is 


not quite as may be wished, an ap- 
peal should be made to the authori- 
ties to increase the recompense of 
the station-master in order that he 
may he enabled to keep more 
horses.” 

Perhaps the reader is becoming 
tired of ail this fuss of anticipation 
and preparation, and would rather 
hear what I have to tell of Norway 
itself in addition to what he may 
have learned otherwise. He _ will 
ask why I speak of one peculiar 
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corner as containing ‘the scenery,” 
when according to the usual authori- 
ties, Norway is entirely composed of 
scenery. Open the guide-book any 
where and read what you find. 
Mark the place on the map and 
turn up some other a _ thousand 
miles distant from it, the one de- 
scription is the echo of the other. 
Magnificent prospect of hill and 
valley — grand cascade — splendid 
mountain stream — abrupt rocky 
pass —rugged ascent, and so on. 
Yet this is all truth in its way. It 
would be difficult, perhaps, to alight 
on any spot in Norway where there 
is not scenery. I never had an op- 
portunity at least of doing so. It 
is a mountainous and forest-clad 
country, and where these features 
are there will be scenery. Any 
part of it is therefore a pleasant 
contrast to the dreary sandy flats of 
Northern Germany, which from the 
other side of the Baltic stretch on- 
wards to the slopes of the Carpathi- 
ans and the heights of the Upper 
Elbe. 


If you take a day or two at 
any of the small towns along the 
coast—as Christiansand and Stavan- 
ger—you have as much of rock, hill, 
and forest in your daily walks as 


can be crowded together. In an 
hour’s saunter from your comfortable 
inn, you may come unprepared on 
a cataract that would be famous in 
all the guide-books if it belonged to 
Scotland, and would wash away the 
Isle of Wight with all its chines if 
it could be made to pour itself forth 
there. The scenery in the run along 
the coast after we get into the string 
of islands, is full of variety and plea- 
sant interest. It has a strong re- 
semblance to that of the voyage 
along the west of Scotland between 
the Hebrides and the mainland, 
It is perhaps scarcely so grand, 
not owning any conspicuous peak- 
ed tops like Cruachan and Ben 
Nevis, for the coast hills of Scandi- 
navia are all bluffs of a pretty uni- 
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form shape and height. One plea- 
sant feature of the landscape on 
either side of the Norwegian coaster, 
is not seen from our own, the 
light-green patches on the brown 
hills, where the Norse farmers nestle, 
either in single families or small 
communities. Their wooden houses 
are mere dots on the face of the hill, 
but the pasture surrounding them is 
of the most exquisite green that the 
eye ever enjoyed ; and it is the pecu- 
liar virtue of this colour that, in- 
stead of fatiguing or dazzling the 
eye with splendour, the stronger it 
is, and the brighter the light in which 
it is thrown, the more gratefully does 
the eye rest on it. ‘Though these 
nests are seen by looking upwards 
and over the tops of steep rocks, 
they are not so far above the level 
of the sea as many of our moorland 
sheep-farms. It is easy to see that 
they are thoroughly sheltered, and 
one can imagine any amount of rural 
comfort and felicity in the posses- 
sion of their inhabitants. These 
green spots, and some eccentricities 
in the formation of the rocks, are 
the chief matters of interest in the 
coasting voyage within the islands 
or skerries, and in truth the plea- 
sures of the voyage are apt to be 
exaggerated by those who have come 
into its shelter after suffering the 
disquietudes of the open sea. 

Here we have a line of coast 
running through fourteen degrees of 
latitude, and, with its sinuosities, 
making a voyage of more than two 
thousand miles. There is no gen- 
eral “ tableau,” as the French say, 
to be expected of such a country. 
One man has perforated a hundred 
miles or so from one town or station 
—some one else from another, and 
except what may be due to varia- 
tions in the animal spirits or the 
literary capacity of the writers, there 
is little variety in the account they 
have to offer. Before the days of 
steam navigation there was scarcely 
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a notion of national unity in the 
yarious districts of Norway—the ad- 
venturous wanderer who went ashore 
and tried to see something of the 
land, knew only that he was some- 
where on the shore of the North 
Sea. It was a sea of many perils 
and abounding in marvellous mon- 
sters, among them the great sea-ser- 
pent as we see him depicted in the 
books of Pontoppidan and Olaus 
Magnus. 

In the days of our Charles IL, 
Moses Pitt, an author and pub- 
lisher, better known for his calami- 
ties than his achievements, projected 
“ The English Atlas.” It was to be 
historical as well as geographical, 
according to the practice of the age, 
and was to excel in magnitude and 
fulness of information the great 
Atlas of the Blaeuws of Amsterdam. 
It stopped at the end of the fourth 
volume, and no other effort has 
since been made in this country to 
create a geographical work on so 
large a scale. It began at the north 


pole, creeping over the Continent, 
and, unfortunately, had not reached 
the British Islands when literary 


death overtook it. Thus it is mo- 
nopolised by Russia, the Polar dis- 
tricts, Scandinavia, and Germany. 
It describes each district at great 
length, and Norway is conspicuous 
only by the little that can be said 
on so imperfectly known a land, It 
tells us that “the long ridge of 
high mountains which divide this 
kingdom from Sweden are contin- 
ually covered with snow, whence 
intolerable sharp winds are sent 
down into the valleys beneath, 
which by this means become deso- 
late and unfruitful. But more 
southerly, and all along the western 
coast, the air is much more temper- 
ate, and would be healthful enough 
if not corrupted by the putrefaction 
and stench of a certain kind of rats, 
called by the inhabitants lemmer, 
which infect the whole country 
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with the epidemical disease of the 
jaundice and a giddiness of the head, 
which is most especially apt to 
seize on strangers unacquainted with 
the danger and uninsured against 
the distemper.” 

I never heard of this form of 
epidemic, nor of the “lemmer,” 
whose unburied dead are the cause 
of it. There is much grumbling, 
especially by sportsmen, about pesti- 
lent insects swarming and stinging 
in the summer evenings. But this 
is a plague peculiar to the far north, 
where tie mere holiday rambler is 
not likely to be. Those who take 
that long stretch do not go for 
scenery, for that of the midland 
districts is much finer, but for sport, 
or the benefit of crossing the Arctic 
circle, contemplating the midnight 
sun, and moralising, like Carlyle’s 
Teufelsdréckh, ‘‘ when behind him 
lies all Europe and Asia fast asleep 
except the watchers.” 

How little was known until very 
recent times of the availability of 
Norway to the pleasure-seeker will 
be known by a small volume of 
travel very popular forty years ago. 
It appeared in Constable’s ‘ Miscel- 
lany,’ with the title, ‘‘ Narrative of 
a Tour through Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, by Derwent Conway, 
author of Solitary Walks in Many 
Lands.” Derwent Conway was 
Henry David Inglis, an author credi- 
tably reputed as uniting accuracy to 
liveliness and picturesqueness of de- 
scription. Far the greater part of his 
narrative refers to Norway, where 
he sometimes lived with personal 
friends, and sometimes wandered as 
the humour led him. He had thus 
abundant opportunities of seeing 
both the people and their country, 
and he made good use of these 
opportunities. His book is elo- 
quent of torrents and cataracts, 
remote solitary lakes, gloomy haunt- 
ed forests, and rugged rocky clefts. 
He invades the territory of the wolf 
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and the bear, and dwells on the in- 
fluence of the mighty solitudes 
through which he wanders day after 
day. It was a refreshing book, 
telling of new ground to those who 
were getting tired of the long-trod- 
den circles of the European tourist. 
It was indeed the one book that did 
more than any other to direct the 
eyes of the pleasure-idler towards 
Norway. Yet it is plainly to be 
seen, in reading his book, that he 
had not come within two hundred 
miles of the characteristic scenery of 
Norway—characteristic in this, that 
it is to be found in Norway and no- 
where else. It has doubtless hap- 
pened so with many others as with 
Inglis. They have wandered about 
in fine wild scenery, unconscious 
that beyond it lies other scenery as 
much above it in excellence as the 
Trossachs are above Habbie’s Howe. 

I now propose that we shall find 
our way geographically to the re- 
gions of that scenery, by beginning, 
like teacher and schoolboy, with 
certain primary truths. The distri- 
bution of the railway system is now 
one of our guides to physical geo- 
graphy. We see the lines passing 
up the valley of the Alps, but the 
whole railway system of Europe is 
put to a dead stop by the clump of 
stumpy hillocks called the Harz 
Mountains. They are not perforated 
by long flat valleys like the Alps, 
and in some measure our own High- 
lands, but stand as so many sepa- 
rate knobs interrupting the broad 
level of Northern Europe. Their 
mineral riches would naturally pur- 
chase abundant railway traffic, but 
the engineering difficulties are in- 
exorable. Norway partakes of the 
same character on a larger scale. 
The country is naturally enterpris- 
ing. The great roads are wonder- 
ful triumphs of engineering, and 
railway enterprise has done what it 
can. There is a line from Christi- 
ania to the long lake of Midsen; 


and thus, between train and inland 
navigation, we are set down as far 
northward as Lillichammer. Then, 
again, a few miles of flat ground 
being available at Trondheim, the 
railway system has shown its earn- 
est desire to do whatever it can, 
by seizing the opportunity and lay- 
ing down a distant isolated line. 
From the Naes and Christiansand, 
at the southern extremity, to the 
Arctic Ocean, the country is one 
rough cake of solid rock, notched 
and broken here and there. It is 
the primitive granite and the neigh- 
bouring gneiss, which this granite 
has the credit, when in its hot and 
fierce state, of having roasted into 
its existing crystalline condition. 
While this roasting was in progress 
it was no doubt accompanied by a 
mighty amount of spluttering, seeth- 
ing, and roaring, especially in affairs 
between the molten masses and the 
North Sea. The result was to leave 
a roughened surface, knobs sticking 
up, and clefts between them, where 
perhaps at some time there had 
been an outburst of heated air un- 
der the molten stone. Then after- 
wards, when all was hard and cold, 
came the other influences, frost with 
its icebergs and glaciers, water with 
its raging torrents, all cutting and 
deepening those marks that now 
give the country its awful beauty. 
But it is not a territory of wide 
glens, or straths as we call them. 
The Alps supply the great streams 
that, in the channels of the Rhine, 
the Rhone, and the Danube, float 
downwards to the German Ocean, 
the Mediterranean, and the Black 
Sea. All these streams—the Inn, 
the Iser, the Salz, the Arve, and 
many others—wind through flat 
and fruitful valleys, passing in long 
stretches through the mountains. 
From the upper range of these 
valleys the snowy Alps are seen 
towering aloft. Were it not for 
the valleys deep down within them, 
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the snowy summits would not be 
pitched so far above the eye, and 
the scenery would not be what it 
ix. We are not to expect this class 
of scenery in Norway. The valleys 
are not deep and broad, like those 
of the Alps, and the mountains 
themselves are but half the height 
of those in the central range of 
Europe. We must therefore expect 
nothing in Norway like the scen- 
ery of Chamouni and Meyringen, 
though it is an open question whe- 
ther we may not see something 
finer even than these renowned 
regions can afford. 

If you look at any common map 
of Norway you will see how deeply 
the Fiords or branches of the sea 
cut into the land. Here, at dis- 


tances of from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, is the solid cake 
of rock cut through, and that solid 
cake, from about two thousand feet 
in height near the open sea, thick- 
ens inland until it reaches from six 
to eight thousand feet. 


Here there 
is abundant available material for 
scenery on a great scale. The 
waters let loose from the heaped-up 
snows of the long winters do their 
part, along with the rocks and 
clefts, to complete the glories of 
the scenery. Instead of escaping 
through long rivulets down to some 
stream which sends its accumulat- 
ing waters through valley after val- 
ley into a great river, the waters 
toss themselves right over the ridges 
of rock into the bosom of the fiord. 
Hence the country is alive with 
cataracts of all forms and _ sizes. 
Everybody knows that wonder of 
Switzerland, the beautiful Staub- 
bach. Norway has no such back- 
ground to such a picture as the 
Jungfrau, with her far-stretching 
snows and sharp peaks. But Nor- 
way is full of Staubbachs, many of 
them on a scale to which the cele- 
brated specimen would be a trifle. 
The effects of rock and tree and 
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water under such conditions are 
susceptible of an infinite and beauti- 
ful variety; and the whole enjoy- 
ment of the scene is enriched by 
the long summer twilight, with its 
warmth and its brilliant colours. 

Take, for instance, a scene that 
may open on you any fine afternoon 
on the Fiord itself, or the roads that 
twist themselves in curves and zig- 
zags down to the edge of the water. 
From the ridge right overhead, some 
three thousand feet or so, a stream 
large enough to be counted a river 
among us is pitched into the air. 
Away it goes in great clouds of 
spray and water dust. Perhaps at 
some break in the precipice the 
drenching showers thus thrown 
abroad concentrate, and the wander- 
ing mists are again a stream. It 
may cast itself abroad, and re-form 
itself over and over, or it may take 
but a single leap, pelting the rocks 
below with an eternal patter, as of 
a thunder-shower. When you sce 
the thin white thread far up in the 
cleft of the black rock, you are 
sensible of the height of the wall 
that by distance diminishes the heap 
of waters that, in some shape or 
other, descend to the level where 
you stand. All over the rocks, 
wherever there is standing-room for 
them, trees burst forth—tall, solemn 
pine-trees near the ground, dwindling 
as they ascend to something of the 
semblance of hothouse plants. And 
now suppose that on all this scene 
—the black rocks, the water, and the 
verdure—a bright sunshine is pour- 
ing its light, and tinging the mass 
of wet with all the colours of 
the rainbow. It is a sight, if seen 
but once, ever to be remembered; 
and it may often be seen upon the 
Fiords. There are no common rain- 
bow effects—no sunsets, no meteors 
—that will compare with the hill- 
side thus all aglow with ever-shifting 
colours. 

Let us endeavour to estimate the 
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scenery of the Fiords by comparison 
with some of the most renowned 
specimens of inland water scenery 
in the old established sight-seeing 
districts. I take, in the first place, 
the Kénigsee, in a corner of Bavaria, 
near the pleasant village of Berchtes- 
gaden. I suppose it is the most 
“romantic” of all inland lakes in 
the old world, by reason of the 
height of its banks. I remember 
when I spoke of it some years ago 
in your pages, a valued correspondent 
of yours charged me with injustice 
to it in the matter of the perpendicu- 
larity of its precipices. I had ques- 
tioned if they rose five thousand 
feet right up without break, and 
your friend said they did. The 
dispute, at all events, predicated 
considerable magnitude of scenery. 
I am not prepared to say that any 
one scene I have witnessed from 
the Fiord exceeds the effect from 
the middle of the Bavarian lake. 
But then this is to all practical pur- 
poses a spectacle only, not a con- 
You cannot 


tinued enjoyment. 
wander about the banks of the lake. 
It is inaccessible save at the one 
point where its showmen and show- 


women keep their boats. They 
row you out to the point of view, 
and they row you back. You have 
seen the exhibition, and you have 
paid your money, and it is all over. 
But once on the Fiord, you may sail 
hundreds of miles in and out of 
the long stretching branches, or 
you may land anywhere and enjoy 
everything that can be afforded to 
you by such scenery. If you are 
tired of the steamer and its com- 
pany, nothing is easier than to take 
up your tabernacle at any station 
and paddle about, running up here 
and there into the narrow creeks, or 
climbing up among the cataracts. 
The scenery of the Fiords has 
been compared to that of the Lake 
of Lucerne. Some parts of the 
scenery of the Fiords do strikingly 
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remind one of “the sacred lake far 
off among the hills,” especially in 
the narrow inlets shaded by the 
spurs of Pilatus. But altogether 
the Fiords are on a grander scale; 
and if they have features in com- 
mon with those of Lucerne, the 
parallel comes of the infinite variety 
of remarkable scenery lining the 
long stretches of the Fiords. I 
won’t admit to an equality with it 
the lake scenery of the Salz Ram- 
mer Gut, pleasant as its memory 
is from an association with Long- 
fellow’s ‘ Hyperion.’ That broad, flat 
precipice, whence a jolly English- 
man demanded the echoes abusive of 
St. Wolfgang, is good by itself; but 
there are many finer on the Fiords. 
As to lakes Leman and Lausanne, 
their adornments are of a different 
character; while Yverdun, Neu- 
chatel, and the other waters lying 
in the hollows between the Alps 
and the Jura, belong to scenery of 
far inferior class and rank. The 
Fiords have more points in common, 
indeed, with river scenery met on 
the notorious Rhine, than with any 
other lakes: there is somewhat of 
the same narrowness between the 
banks; but the banks are several 
times as high as the spurs of the 
seven mountains. Then the slopes 
are fresh and rich and green, instead 
of presenting us with dust, and 
gravel, and scrubby vines; and the 
waters are as pure as water can be, 
instead of a dilution of light grey 
mud, like the unwashed Rhine. 
Lastly, this scenery must not be 
levelled to the dry sandstone walls 
of the Saxon Switzerland. It stands 
alone, indeed, and in nothing is it 
more admirable than in the con- 
tinued shifting of its character, 
utterly defying the visitor to decide 
which of its many restless moods is 
the most secure in his esteem and 
admiration. — 

And don’t, along of these lauda- 
tions of the rich feast prepared for 
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the eye, take fright in the sus- 
picion that other and more material 
food is lacking. Stories there are 
about well-fed John Bulls rejoicing 
in the fortune that, after long ab- 
stinence, sends them some flad 
brod and milh. In Norway there 
is now as much scenery as any 
heart need desire available, along 
with all the comforts of the “ Saut 
Market.” If any one encounters 
“spare fast that oft with Gods doth 
diet,” it must be of his own special 
seeking. Here and there on the 
Fiords are small hostels where salm- 
on and venison especially abound. 
Then the steamers are in themselves 
floating taverns, wherein travellers 
may fit themselves out for distant 
enterprises in uninhabited wilds. 
Starvation, indeed, is not one of the 
conspicuously visible elements of 
Norwegian life. The natives one 
meets on the tourist grounds are 
what the Irish call ‘‘ moighty ayters,” 
and they treat strangers on their 
own scale. I have seen the average 


capacity of the British appetite 
create among them much compas- 


sionate wonder. My last break- 
fast in Norway was taken alone at 
my own special order, and I was 
tempted to count the number of 
preparations of fish and flesh placed 
at my disposal on the occasion. 
They were in all fourteen. 

As I have already noted, one 
special beatitude of this class of 
scenery is the freedom of motion 
within and around its centre. This 
has been much increased by the 
recent progress of steam. No doubt 
the Norwegian boats are more pic- 
turesque than those puffing, bluster- 
ing monsters; but, at the same 
time, there is more freedom on the 
steamer’s deck than in custody of 
a couple of rowers, and there is the 
abundant facility for leaving it and 
seeking solitude whether on the 
hills or on the waters. Passing 
between the head-waters of the 
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Fiords affords profuse opportunities 
for enjoying the scenery purely in- 
land. Land, for instance, at Eide, 
on the Hardanger, and get on, on 
foot or otherwise, to Vossevangen, 
with its deep solemn glen, and 
its inland lake and river. When 
you are tired of what you find there, 
start for Indevangen, on the Sogne 
Fiord, with its mighty cataract, the 
Keel Fos. There again the friendly 
steamers are at your service, and 
you can spend your days on board 
or on shore as may suit your humour 
or your disposable time. 

The amount of this kind of life 
at one’s disposal shifts from time to 
time, but seems ever on the increase. 
Murray’s guide-book published in 
1870, treats the Hardanger and the 
Sogne Fiords as places to be seen 
only by hiring boats. They are now 
regularly frequented by steamers 
starting from Bergen. The head- 
waters can be reached by the high- 
road from Christiania; but in the 
present condition it is far more con- 
venient to adjust your motions to 
those of the steamers. Perhaps next- 
touring season may see the more 
northern Fiords open to steam, and 
then the wanderer can have his 
headquarters at Trondheim or Mal- 
mo. Meanwhile, there is the less 
distant Bergen at his disposal, 
and it is as well, perhaps, not 
to be too ambitious. One feature 
ever at hand and conspicuous in 
Norway is the British Tourist, 
weeping, and wailing, and gnashing 
his teeth, because he is due at home 
and cannot get thither at once. He 
has let himself step by degrees so 
far off, that a thousand miles lie be- 
tween him and home; and to get 
through this distance, he is at the 
mercy of delays of steamers, calcu- 
lated so as not to suit each other. 
Even in Bergen, if he write to his 
family, he will be fortunate if he 
get an answer to his letter in a 
couple of weeks. This is essentially 
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acountry where the Persian proverb 
should guide you, and teach you to 
“ fold the arms of resignation on the 
bosom of patience.” One great boon 
is at your hand in Bergen and several 
other places —the electric telegraph. 
Its ample employment by the in- 
habitants themselves in their busi- 
ness transactions, is a testimony to 
their activity and enterprise. 

Bergen itself is not exactly a gar- 
den of delight to the pleasure- 
seekers—in fact, it is unpopular 
among them. It is said to rain 
there about 360 days in the year, 
“more or less.” The damp reception 
thus offered to the stranger is dis- 
couraging, and does not lead him to 
expect the divine sunshine that pre- 
vails a hundred miles inland. It is 
said that here the clouds crossing 
the Atlantic encounter the first high 
ground. They are consequently 
tapped, and pour out their contents 
in order that fine weather may be 
available for the scenery. Several 
local peculiarities attest the abund- 
ance of wet. You seem to have got 
into a community of black cowled 
friars; but you find that it is the 
custom-house officers, and others 
whose occupation is in the open air, 
protected from the wet by a 
Macintosh clothing, which covers 
the head with a great hood, and de- 
scends to the feet. Garden gates 
and timber railings have roofs over 
them to keep them from being rot- 
ted by the ceaseless souse. 

But for all this, there is some in- 
terest in Bergen. Remote as it is 
from the centre of European life, it 
has established, and long maintain- 
ed, a separate vitality of its own. 
Its houses are all of timber, and the 
characteristic point of such building 
material is shown by the ominous in- 
scription, in large letters, of “‘ Brand 
Telegram,” intimating that there 
will be found telegraphic communi- 
cation with the fire establishments. 
I have before me an engraving of 


Bergen, in a book by Jonston of 
Amsterdam, called, “ Illustrium 
principumque septentrionalium Eu- 
rope Tabule.” These Tabule 
represent the towns as they were in 
the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century, or the first of the seven- 
teenth. The Bergen there repre- 
sented is unchanged, save that now 
there are villas round it, and 
of old there was a wall made of 
great beams of wood set upright. 
The Slot or castle, with its fine Ro- 
man tower, is naturally unchanged, 
and so are the churches. The har- 
bour and the quays lie as they did. 
The wooden beams have left de- 
scendants exactly like themselves. 
Facing the water is a row of high- 
gabled warehouses, penetrated by 
deep, dark passages, endowed with 
a most ancient and _ fish - like 
smell, as if their contents had re- 
mained in them since the days of 
the Dutch engraver. Their wooden 
sides have been rebuilt many times, 
perhaps not even without change of 
form, the timbers, as they decayed, 
being replaced by fresh wood. There 
is not much to attract in Bergen, 
except for those to whom the ob- 
servation of a new and peculiar peo- 
ple, and their various ways, is itself 
a matter of interest. There is a 
museum more curious than we would 
expect, especially in objects peculiar 
to the district. Among these there 
are preserved many specimens of the 
peculiar carved woodwork of the 
Scandinavian races. They are the 
relics of an art endowed with a 
strange wild restlessness figured in 
dragons, serpents, and monstrous 
animals intertwined in contest and 
struggle—a sort of nightmare school 
of art that yet has a strange fascina- 
tion in it. 

If there be not much danger of 
starvation on the Fiord, still less is 
there here. To give credit to his 
treatment by the mercenary dis- 
penser of the comforts of an inn 
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where such credit is due, is a duty 
too often neglected by the traveller. 
He raiis sufficiently when the hos- 
pitality he considers his right is not 
afforded, but neglects to record meri- 
torious services. Thou shockheaded 
waiter at the Scandinavie, so plea- 
santly perched on the top of the 
hill, I have somewhat of a debt to 
discharge towards thee. Thy aspect 
and ways would hardly befit Lang’s 
or the Tavistock. We, the group 
of British tourists assembled under 
the roof of the Scandinavie, did 
not always approve thy hilarious, 
careless manner, nor thy way of 
doing half-a-dozen things at once, 
and leaving more of them half done. 
Punctuality and tidiness were not 
among thy virtues. We liked not 
the cleaning of the drinking-glasses, 
nor the one plate and knife that was 
to serve all purposes. Yet was it 
my lot to find in thy nature the 
sterling gold, to which all such mat- 
ters are but tinsel. It happened in 
this wise:—Having sailed in the 
Olaf Kyre from Bergen to Christian- 
sand, I was prepared to land, with 
my luggage all collected and packed, 
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when the steward brought me a 
good suit of broadcloth, imputing 
the ownership thereof to me. At 
first I repudiated it, but recollection 
gradually dawned on the affair. 
They were clothing I had brought 
to be worn in the towered cities of 
other lands, and when I reached 
Norway they were laid aside and 
forgotten. The Olaf Kyre sailing 
at early dawn, I had got on board 
at night, and our shockheaded 
friend, finding my clothing, had 
brought it to the vessel, and left it 
there without troubling me. Thus 
came it to pass, from this instance 
of honesty and attention, that my 
sojourn in Scandinavia cost a few 
pounds less than it might have 
cost. 

Good-bye, reader, for the present. 
Ere we meet again, your fate for the 
days of rejoicing will have been 
fixed. But if its destiny is to Scandi- 
navia, and you have not yet stepped 
on board, perhaps you can endure 
a little more chat, which will be 


rather about the place itself and its 
people, than the ways of getting 
there. 
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In all the great competitions for 
fame there is much that reminds 
the reader of quaint John Bunyan’s 
parable, which his hero sees set ‘be- 
fore him in visible symbol in the 
Interpreter’s house, and which is 
meant to refer to something much 
more important than the reputa- 
tion even of great poets. Passion 
and Patience are the names of the 
two children, one of whom has his 
fine things all at once, while the 
other consents to wait for them, 
and is seen serene and cheerful, in 
all the confidence of hope, while 
the poor little passionate soul has 
had and worn and spoiled his fin- 
ery, and gnashes his teeth over 
the too rapid fulfilment of his rash 
wishes. Without any deliberate 
choice in the matter, which is a 


thing seldom awarded to mankind, 
this contrast is continually present- 


ed to us in the world. Seldom, 
perhaps, we may allow, is real ex- 
cellence kept permanently in the 
background ; its day comes sooner 
or later; the blessing pronounced 
upon those who endure to the end 
is as true in temporal matters as in 
spiritual ; and he who can wait is 
sure one time or other of his meed, 
according, or at least in some sort 
of proportion, to his worth. But 
while this is the case, it is equally 
certain that to some no waiting, no 
suspense, is necessary. Of two men, 
between whom it would be impos- 
sible to discriminate which is the 
greatest, one will leap into sudden 
fame in the very morning of his 
career, while another toils on pa- 
tiently to the lipgering eve which 
finally rewards him, but only after 
long - drawn agonies of suspense, 
and weariness, and sickness of de- 
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ferred hope. Nor is there even 
such a superiority in the slow re- 
compense over the swift one as to 
compensate the second of these two 
for his weary waiting. The sudden 
reward may be as lofty, as lasting, 
as great as the slow. ‘“ Unto this 
last” the penny is given, the very 
same penny which rewards the 
weary toil of him who has borne the 
heat and burden of the day. These 
are discrepancies of nature which the 
wisest can neither account for nor 
explain. It is so; and if few of 
us can say that we have less than 
our deserts, it is certain that many 
not more deserving get more than 
we do—get it sooner, easier, and 
with gaieté de cwur—while we rise 
up early and lie down late, and eat 
the bread of sorrow. Neither na- 
ture nor religion affords any ex- 
planation of this. We know that 
the fact is so—and that is all we 
know. 

There is no better example of 
this than that afforded by the career 
of Byron. Of all the poets of his . 
time, it was he who commanded 
the most instant popularity, who 
had the greatest immediate effect 
upon his age, and whose position as 
a power among men was most re- 
markable. Scott was the only man 
of his time who equalled his won- 
derful success ; but even Scott’s in- 
fluence, though broader and deeper, 
was not so intense and individual. 
He was like a broad, and full, and 
quiet stream, enriching and enno- 
bling without agitating the wide 
country through which it flowed ; 
but Byron was like a torrent, sweep- 
ing everything before him, waking 
and rousing all the echoes, so that 
nobody could ignore him, and even 

D 
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the quietest nook could scarcely 
escape some thrill of the din and 
tumult he occasioned. While only 
a few enthusiasts knew and believed 
inWordsworth and Coleridge,whom 
no one now will assert to be inferior 
to their noble rival, everybody had 
heard of, and half the world ad- 
mired and adored, the daring young 
minstrel who had taken it by storm. 
And before these poets had done 
more than begin the first difficult 
steps of their progress up the steep 
hillside of Fame, he had reached 
the summit, and was making the air 
resound with his voice—a voice 
sometimes fine and musical as.Ap- 
ollo’s lute, but sometimes noisy 
and coarse as any brazen trumpet. 
It may even be said, in some degree, 
that earth still resounds with that 
far-echoing voice; for among all 
Continental nations we believe that 
the English poet best known after 
Shakespeare is Byron. This curi- 


ous fact must have been very per- 
plexing to those of his contempo- 


raries who were qualified to judge 
what was his true position in com- 
parison w ith the other living com- 
petitors for fame whom he so sig- 
nally distanced in the race. To us 
the balance has been set even by 
those slow agencies of Time which 
work so surely, if so leisurely ; but 
the wonder, though less bewilder- 
ing, is not less interesting at a dis- 
tance than near at hand—especially 
as in this case there seems to us a 
sufficient explanation for it, with 
which the mind can make itself 
reasonably content. 

The position occupied by Art of 
all kinds—and especially by the art 
of poetry—in the world, is a pecu- 
liar one. It has no common test 
of use or daily necessity to which all 
men can put it alike. Though we 
are strenuously of opinion that the 

-common heart and mind of man- 
kind is the final judge, and that no 
poet can be great who does not in 
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the long-run win, to some sufficient 
degree, that universal franchise ; 
yet we are obliged to allow that, 
in the first place, Poetry cannot be 
justly judged by the multitude. 
Religion, if the simile may be per- 
mitted to us, is universal and for 
the world; yet religion is for the 
religious, for the devout, for those 
who can understand its spirit and 
obey its laws; although, at the 
same time, for all mankind. In 
the same way Poetry addresses it- 
self to the poetically-minded,though 
it claims an empire wherever intel- 
lect or feeling exists even in infini- 
tesimal portions. The poet is under- 
stood, not, at the first hearing, by all 
minds, but by all poetical minds ; 
and through these Song filters as a 
stream filters through the golden 
pebbles and silver sand into com- 
mon use, till it becomes a daily re- 
freshment for all men, sparkling on 
the board of kings and on the pea- 
sant’s table. The singer sings first 
of all for those who have ears to 
hear; and it is by dint of seeing how 
this melody, which at first is to 
them the vaguest of voices, thrills 
through and inspires its immediate 
audience, that the duller ears awak- 
en, and the song swells out into full 
music and meaning for ever a wider 
and a wider circle. This is the pro- 
cess in all ordinary cases ; but there 
are cases which are not ordinary. 
To this rule, as to all others, there 
are exceptions. Now and then 
there comes into the world a sovran 
poet whp needs no interpreters— 
whose verse wakes an echo in all 
but the very lowest intelligence, 
and creates a human heart where 
no heart seemed to be. These are 
so very few in number, that the de- 
finition which we have just attemp- 
ted to give of the ordinary develop- 
ment of poetry among men is scarce- 
ly disturbed by the rare and excep- 
tional apparition of a Homer far 
away amid the mist of ages—a 
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Dante towering high over the crowd- 
ed medieval world, or a Shake- 
speare, great enough almost to over- 
balance our little island—great fi- 
gures who reign over all. The 
position of such monarchs re- 
quires no preparation—their thrones 
have been ready for them from 
the beginning of time, and they 
take their places with all the 
gentle grace of nature, seeing no 
wonder in it. Shakespeare needs 
neither interpretation nor defence. 
The soul which fails in loyal wor- 
ship of his greatness, places itself 
beneath the level of ordinary human 
intelligence, and is worthy no notice 
of ours. But Wordsworth, for in- 
stance, stands on a very different 
level. He is a great poet, and one 
whose influence goes very deep, 
and whose fame stands very sure in 
the heart of England. Yet there 
probably never will be a time in 
which sceptics will not take excep- 
tion to Wordsworth, and doubt his 
divinity ; and there must always be 
a large class which will attain its 
appreciation of him only at second- 
hand, reflected through the warm 
appreciation of others. And it is 
Wordsworth, a man who has equals, 
and not Shakespeare, who has none, 
—whom it is necessary to accept as 
the representative of poetry among 
ordinary men. , 
There is, however, another class 
which we will not identify with any 
names, but which has existed in all 
times, snatching for itself an im- 
mense but evanescent reputation 
from its power of satisfying the com- 
mon non-poetical mind with some- 
thing which that mind takes to be 
poetry. The true poet is the sworn 
enemy of commonplace,but the sham 
poet is its apostle; and there is no 
art more immediately successful 
than that which places the general 
and common in the place of the 
natural, throwing over them that 
glow of sentimental colouring which 


is appropriate to higher subjects, 
and presenting to the prosaic mind 
the delightful delusion that it is 
poetical. He who does this—who 
has the power of bringing the diction 
and music of poetry to the service 
of those commonplace views of men 
and things which are general to the 
common mass of humanity, and 
of clothing conventional despairs, 
miseries, and triumphs in the royal 
robes of song—may hope almost 
anything from the applause of his 
contemporaries. We all affect to 
despise the conventional in art ; but 
how we love it let the walls of every 
picture-gallery and the pages of 
many a book testify. To elevate 
that commonplace so that it shall 
look as if it were nature—to deify 
that conventional till it seems heroic 
—is not an elevated use of poetry, 
but it is one which reaps an imme- 
diate reward. When a really good fa- 
cultyisemployed in this waythere are 
scarcely any bounds to its triumph. 
It becomes universal, with a breadth 
almost Shakespearian—and is not 
Shakespearian, only because, fasci- 
nating all others, it fails to fascinate 
the poetically-minded, the real audi- 
ence of true poetry. Thus there is, 
as it were, an advance and a rear 
guard to the army ofsong. The van 
is occupied by the sovran poet—the 
rear by the brilliant sham poet, who 
deifies vulgarity, and so tricks out 
the commonplace that it thinks it- 
self divine. 

To say that Byron added this 
power to the greater and more 
genuine poetical power which he 
undeniably possessed, will perhaps 
scarcely please the majority of his 
worshippers ; but it seems to us a 
very important fact in his career. 
We have not a word to say against 
his greatness—he was a true poet ; 
the fire divine was in his heart, the 
light celestial in his eyes; but along 
with his greatness he possessed the 
lower faculty which we have just de- 
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scribed. The commonplace was not 
repugnant to him. The secondary 
part of his nature—all that was not 
genius—was common, conventional, 
almost vulgar. He had pre-emin- 
ently that power of tricking out the 
poorest and most threadbare con- 
ceptions in glittering, sentimental, 
and heroic garments, which the mul- 
titude loves. He made the trite 
seem grand, and elevated the stilted 
conventional romance of the ordi- 
nary mind into something that look- 
ed like imagination. Thus, without 
anything of Shakespeare in him, 
he became almost as universal as 
Shakespeare. He passed all his 
contemporaries, true poets as great 
as he, at a gallop. While they 
made their way slowly into note, he 
took his place at once. He secured 


the suffrages of the poetically-mind- 
ed because of his real genius, which 
they were incapable of mistaking, 
notwithstanding all the less noble, 
extraneous matter by which it was 
accompanied ; and at the same time 


he seized upon the vulgar by the 
side of their vulgarity which he 
shared : he secured the common by 
his triumphant commonplace. The 
crowd took it for romance in the 
splendid flood of his song—they 
took it for passion, and leaped up in 
emulation, and felt themselves gods 
too, and Byrons. The misanthro- 
pies and stage tortures, the dark 
despairs and secret crimes, were 
far more comprehensible to them 
than were the true depths of nature, 
which it is a poet’s real office to 
fathom. The sham horror, which 
was after their own heart, enchanted 
them and carried them away. Now- 
adays the Corsair, with his gloomy 
brow and gloomier conscience, is the 
acknowledged type of the conven- 
tional. When he is presented be- 
fore us in the Surrey Tneatre or else- 
where, we laugh undisguisedly, and 
recognise him as a familiar acquain- 
tance. But in Byron’s day, this 
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tragi-comic figure was a very re- 
velation of conventionalism made 
poetical—the vindication and tri- 
umph of that beloved and compre- 
hensible ideal which the vulgar love. 
This combination of true power and 
false power raised the poet above all 
his competitors. It secured to him 
at once the audience which was 
capable of judging and the audience 
which was incapable. For once in 
the history of the world, these two 
classes, so often hostile, met toge- 
ther, and hoisted up the favourite 
of fortune on their shoulders, so 
high that all the world saw him and 
recognised his greatness. It is this 
which has given him a place so re- 
markable in the history of poetry. 
Other men, without his genius, have 
thus propitiated the multitude, and 
snatched an evanescent triumph; 
but no true poet, we think, except 
Byron, has ever done it, and cer- 
tainly no great poet—no artist of 
the real rank which he has a just 
right to claim. 

The man who attained this singu- 
lar position, and won this remarka- 
ble success, was one whose life it is 
too painful to treat in?detail, or to 
enter into as we have done with the 
lives of other men, his fellows. He 
was in many respects a favourite of 
fortune. He had, as people say, 
everything in his fayour—ali the 
attractions of rank, nobility. per- 
sonal beauty, and genius united in 
his person ; and yet of all his gen- 
eration he was perhaps the most 
unfortunate man of whom history 
preserves a record. Fortune did 
her worst for him in doing her best. 
We speak as heathens, feeling a 
helpless incapacity to use any other 
language ; for can it be that Pro- 
vidence had anything to do with so 
fatal a beginning and so dark a 
career? We have already in an- 
other chapter paused to note the 
common and often-made contrast 
between the peasant-poet Burns and 
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the peer Byron, and we need not 
repeat what has been already said. 
Not only is it true that of these two 
men, starting from absolutely oppo- 
site points of the social scale, it was 
the ploughman who had_ every 
natural circumstance in his favour, 
and the patrician who had all 
against him; but we may add that 
not only Burns, but all his other 
competitors, stand out in happy con- 
trast to Byron in the circumstances 
which attended the beginning of 
their life. Curiously enough, the 
greater part of them set out as he 
did without natural guidance or 
support in the beginning of their 
days. Cowper and Wordsworth 
and Coleridge were all orphans, cast 
out of the hand of God, as it were, 
to wander up and down on the face 
of the earth, and to win hardly and 
sorely for themselves the very stand- 
ing-ground of existence; but in no 
case was the young poet so unhappy, 
so unfortunate, as the boy Peer, or 
placed at such immense disadvan- 
tages. He was ruined in his very 
cradle. All the malign fairies, if also 
some of the good ones, were assem- 
bled to his christening. What a sto- 
ry it is from beginning to end! every 
arrangement disposed for the worst, 
every precaution taken to keep 
sweet nature and gentle purity and 
kind love from the very nursery of 
the child, from the young man’s 
crowded and bitter path. He was 
fond of inventing miseries for him- 
self in after-days; but no misery 
that ever aroused a poetic imagi- 
nation was half so terrible as 
the vulgarising circumstances that 
surrounded him: and he does 
not seem to have had anything in 
his character capable of resisting 
these painful and miserable influ- 
ences. We do not speak of vices, 
or of those misdemeanours which 
are the fruit of so-called “ passion,” 
but of that general tenor of the soul 
which elevates or debases more than 


even accidental vice is capable of 
doing. That fatal defect in nature 
which makes a man continually 
mistake the true object of being, 
which deprives him of the power to 
discriminate between the great and 
the small, between the external and 
the essential, which acts upon him 
mentally as imperfection of sight 
sometimes does physically, destroy- 
ing the entire perspective, obliterat- 
ing all sense of different magnitudes 
and distances, of weight and value 
—was Byron’s first and saddest dis- 
advantage in his struggle against the 
adverse fates. The “ passions” and 
their attendant vices are bad enough; 
yet they exist sometimes in con- 
junction with such true nobleness of 
mind as attracts our warmest syn- 
pathy, and in the face of a conflict 
and struggle which, when successful, 
is the greatest thing in life—and 
which, even when unsuccessful, car- 
ries with it all the pathetic interest 
of tragedy. But Byron never affords 
us this lofty interest; he is astray 
in the world, not in a noble, but 
in a miserable way—reckoning 
everything not by too elevated but 
by too petty a rule, gauging the 
very heavens by the height of his 
poor little Baron’s coronet, and 
measuring human nature by the 
standard of his own stature. In all 
the glory of his genius, his youth, 
his romantic position, and his natu- 
ral beauty, who is there that can read 
Byron’s life without a certain sense 
of shame for the littleness of the 
possessor of all these splendid and 
bewitching gifts ? How simple, how 
generous, how open to all charities, 
such a youth ought to have been— 
what a grace of noble humility, 
courtesy, princely regard for others 
less favoured, should have surround- 
ed that favourite of Heaven! Out of 
his superiority and greatness what 
respect for the weak, what conside- 
ration of the infirm, should have 
sprung! Where, if not in that 
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young poet, that young noble, that 
heir of fame, should all the chival- 
rous virtues and stainless flowers of 
honour have been found? But the 
real Lord Byron was about as unlike 
a knight as any commercial gentle- 
man in his gig could be. He held 
something of the same code of great- 
ness, if the truth must be told. He 
adored his own lordship as much as 
hisfootman did, and probably more. 
He was fond of raising a commo- 
tion, of making people stare, of 
getting himself remarked for his 
retinue, or his expenditure, or his 
jewellery, or his vices. An uneasy 
self - consciousness breathed about 
him. Probably the only point in 
which he was modest and honest 
towards himself, was that which 
concerned the highest part of him, 
his genius. For genius was great 
in him: but character was small. 
That first necessity of manhood was 
not only lamentably insufficient for 
his position, but it was warped and 
badly turned. It might be possible 
to forgive him everything else—all 
his actual sins, his indecorousness, 
his low code of morals—but it is 
hard to forgive so great a poet for 
being so little of a man. 

It is, however, unfortunately too 
easy to find excuses in his training 
and early circumstances for many of 
his fundamental faults. George Gor- 
don Byron was born in 1788; the son 
of a ruined roué of whom he never 
knew anything, and of a high-tem- 
pered, high-spirited, Highland wo- 
man, ruined and driven half mad by 
the spendthrift husband, whom still 
in her way she continued to love and 
admire for his very vices. Father 
he had none, except this disreputa- 
ble memory of a man, with which he 
was sometimes taunted, and from 
which he could derive neither sup- 
port nor honour; and little good, 
but much harm, came to him from 
his surviving parent, the furious, 
foolish, sometimes fond, and always 
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termagant mother, ruined in temper 
and nerves as well as in purse, who 
had once been an heiress, courted 
and caressed, and whose poverty had 
neither dignity nor patience to make 
it tolerable. The first scene of his 
life opened in a little house, “up a 
stair,” in Aberdeen, where this dis- 
appointed and exasperated woman-- 
clinging with all the desperation of 
genteel poverty to recollections of 
her wealthier past and fantastic 
hopes of a future which should make 
up for all her privations—by turns 
fondled and vituperated the solitary, 
bright-eyed, club-footed boy, who 
was very affectionate to his nurse, 
and fell into baby-love with his little 
girl-companions, but has nothing 
else recorded of him as an individual 
being. The way in which rank is 
deified in such circumstances is un- 
happily very well known to most ob- 
servers. Such alittle household bow- 
ing down in miserable worship of a 
rag of nobility, or even gentility, and 
referring everything in earth and 
heaven to the standard of my cousin 
Lord So-and-so, is a sight which we 
have all looked upon with ridicule, 
or reprobation, or gentler pity and 
shame, as the case and our tenden- 
cies may be. But the intensity 
of this worship was increased in 
Byron’s case by the fact that chance 
might at any moment elevate the 
very worshippers into a sudden 
heaven of aristocracy. This was 
the dazzling hope which animated 
the obscure life in which the 
child- poet received his earliest 
impressions. Many a lonely wo- 
man in such circumstances has in- 
spired her child with high resolu- 
tions and the most noble of hopes. 
The world has been conquered, how 
often, at their mother’s knee, by 
men never fated to gain any earthly 
battles’; and many a sweet dream of 
greatness—ambition too visionary, 
too distant, to have any of the vul- 
gar force of that real passion—has 
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wrapt mother and child in that pro- 
foundest tenderest union, some- 
times coming to nothing, but some- 
times, too, coming to noble issues, 
high labours, and triumph, and 
reward. But Mrs. Byron never 
breathed into her son such ambi- 
tions or hopes. What she held up 
before him was a Peerage, and the 
glorious thought that one day or 
other his name might be recorded in 
its immortal pages. He was but a 
poor little boy then, hustled in the 
street perhaps, noways respected by 
his comrades, going to school most 
likely with the “merchant’s” son 
from the nearest shop, and no more 
thought of than Jock or Jamie; 
yet the time might come when he 
would be a Lord. This was his 
earliest inspiration ; nothing higher 
was dreamt of in the atmosphere 
where his young mind first un- 
folded with all its intense desires 
and appetites. Whether there is any 
real indication of a capacity for 
purer influence in the foolish story 
of that childish passion which was 
brought to an end at ten years old, 
it is hard to tell ; but imagination 
loves to believe that the gentle quiet 
of the little feminine play-room, in 
which the baby-lovers sat and cooed 
together, while the little lady’s sister 
dressed her doll, soothed the fretted 
spirit of Mrs. Byron’s boy, and might 
have ameliorated his existence had 
any such calm influence continued 
with him. But grey Aberdeen, and 
the nurse whom he was fond of, and 
the little love, and the familiar 
world which was so careless of his 
pretensions, all pass away like the 
changing of a scene in an opera. 
There was a “roup” in the house, 
and all the effects of the Byrons 
produced some seventy pounds, 
when the great transformation ac- 
complished itself. And the next 
scene is Newstead Abbey: noble 
old ecclesiastical place, having, it 
would seem, the proverbial curse of 


all such desecrated foundations, 
ruinous and splendid, and full of 
evil tales of the past lords: and at 
eleven, God Help him! his mother’s 
hope was accomplished, and the 
child became Lord Byron, attaining 
at one step all that he had been 
taught to look up to as greatest in 
the world. 

This is, fortunately for mankind, 
and specially for titled mankind, a 
very rare and unusual trial. Most 
of those who are born to the perils 
of rank have at least the safeguard 
of being used to it, and finding their 
position natural. They have the 
gentle indifference of use and wont 
to deaden any sentiment of elation or 
overwhelming sense of superiority ; 
and though this is sometimes scarce- 
ly enough to calm down that glori- 
ous consciousness, it at least keeps it 
within bounds. But Byron had been 
so brought up as to be something 
like the proverbial “ beggar on 
horseback.” It was not his fault, 
or at least it was not entirely his 
fault. It was the miserable result 
of false training, a low order of 
ideas, a false position, and a mis- 
taken estimate of human things and 
ways. Had his mind, as separate 
from his genius, been of a higher 
order, he would have righted him- 
self, and got free of the evil bias 
which had been given to his young 
life. But his mind was rigid, and 
when once set into any habit of 
thought, very difficult to move from 
it. In the second chapter of his 
life, too, which was still more im- 
portant than the first, he was almost 
as entirely left to the sway of chance 
as if he had been an Arab of the 
streets. He had no friends to guide 
him in the doubly dangerous passage 
from youth tomanhood. His guard- 
ian kept aloof, frightened, it is said, 
by the mother, who stood in the way 
of every discipline; and no other 
man or woman in the world had the 
courage to confront that termagant, 
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or make any effort to help the boy, 
who very soon, as was natural, eman- 
cipated himself from the foolish, 
furious, and capriciods sway which 
had no reason in it, though doubt- 
less he took advantage of her assist- 
ance to resist other authority. Thus 
he grew up unchecked and uncon- 
trolled, with no reverence for any- 
thing, no sense of loyalty, no power 
of submission. Unhappy boy! with 
his noble genius and his limited soul 
he came into a world which afford- 
ed him nothing to respect and no- 
body to love. Nobody to love, does 
the reader ask, with perhaps a smile ? 
Yes, shoals of beings less than him- 
self, to love contemptuously, coarse- 
ly, foolishly, as he called loving — 
but not one to inspire him with the 
true love of veneration, romance, 
and that worship which ennobles at 
once the lover and the loved. He 
does not seem to have had any ideal 
even, except of external beauty : no 
visionary nobleness attracted him. 
Neither in man nor in woman had 
he ever met with, or did he hope to 
meet with, anything to revere. He 
stood in a world where the best that 
was, was on his own level, nothing 
above, most things beneath. Once 
more we repeat, Unhappy boy! the 
best part of nature and its highest 
affections were thus obscured and 
veiled over for him. His great capa- 
city failed him in that highest re- 
gion, his eyes lost their insight, he 
became ignorant and dull as any 
boor in the plenitude of his genius. 
Could the veil but have been with- 
drawn, could Byron have seen the 
higher as he saw the lower, what a 
difference would that extension of 
the moral horizon have made! 

It is curious enough, and shows 
his strangely rigid adherence to a 
theory once formed, to note that he 
got through Harrow without any 
diminution of the parvenu haughti- 
ness which sits so ill upon gentle 
blood and ancient lineage. It is 


not easy to imagine any atmosphere 
in which it can be more difficult to 
keep up this pride of caste than in 
the free air of a public school, in 
the midst of that little republic 
ruled by an oligarchy, which has 
no foundation on distinctions or 
degrees existing outside. Byron, 
however, passed through Harrow 
without being shaken from his little 
citadel of pomp and consequence ; 
and when we hear that he asked 
one of his school-fellows to keep 
silent about the fault of another, on 
the ground that the culprit was “a 
brother peer,” we do not know whe- 
ther to admire most the boy’s strange 
power of resistance to the public 
opinion of the place, or his deficien- 
cy in that sense of humour which 
serves instead of wisdom to so many 
of us, and keeps us from making 
ourselves ridiculous. 

Thus Byron entered upon life 
without moral guidance or support 
of any kind, amid all the tempta- 
tions of an unusually dangerous 
position, with no example or tradi- 
tion in his own family but those 
of dissipation and debauchery, and 
without any friend to protect him 
from the consequences of his inex- 
perience, or to tempt him to virtue; 
and notwithstanding the rank of 
which he thought so highly, and 
the independence which probably 
many a foolish lad would envy him, 
few men in any class, even the 
poorest, have begun life so utterly 
unprovided, so impoverished and 
friendless, He had every gift that 
even imagination could desire, ex- 
cept the gift-of knowing how to 
use them. From a very early age 
he seems to have written verses, 
but verses scarcely remarkable 
enough to warrant any prophecy of 
his future greatness ; nor, indeed, 
does he himself appear to have 
foreseen the fame which awaited 
him, or in these early days to have 
looked forward with any excitement 
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or enthusiasm to the career of poet. 
His first little volume, however, de- 
cided his fate. Nothing can be more 
vain than to speculate what might 
or might not have occurred in case 
of some contingency which never 
happened; and therefore it would 
be foolish to assert that, had 
Jeffrey never assailed the ‘“ Hours 
of Idleness,” ‘‘ Childe Harold” and 
“Don Juan” would never have 
come into being. But there can be 
little doubt that Jeffrey’s assault 
was the first great impetus given to 
Byron’s genius, which, without that 
sharp prick, might have dallied for 
years longer with its budding powers 
before it rushed into the field. The 
“Hours of Idleness” would seem 
truly to be described by their title; 
they were, as their author describes 
them in one of the letters of the 


time, ‘the effusions of a boy:” and 


he informed the world, with much 
grandeur in his preface, that “it 
was highly improbable, from my 
and pursuits 


situation hereafter, 
that I should ever obtrude myself a 
second time on the public.” But 
the effect produced upon the young 
poet’s life by this languid and 
harmless publication was such as 
no one could have divined. The 
whole event is too far past, the 
sin was too promptly punished, and 
the effect of it was on the whole too 
good, to warrant us in re-reviewing 
the review which stung Byron into 
life. Amid all the partialities of 
criticism, the almost inevitable pen- 
chant towards the work of friends 
and disinclination to applaud an 
enemy, it is very rarely that an 
unhappy reviewer picks up a work 
at random with the intention for 
once of doing simple justice, without 
laying himself open to some frenzied 
attack. Why select my work? the 
victim cries. ‘Out of the thousand 
and one volumes of indifferent verse 
which happened to be printed in 
the year 1807, only one bore a noble 
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name on the title-page: and the op- 
portunity of insulting a lord was 
too tempting to be resisted,” says 
Byron’s advocate. We have no de- 
sire to defend Jeffrey, whose short- 
comings were glaring enough; but 
certainly it was hard upon him to 
be subjected to this quite unneces- 
sary animadversion; and he never 
did a more effectual piece of work 
in his life than when he insulted 
the lord in question. The young 
giant got up from his youthful 
affectations and languor in all the 
fury of wounded amour propre and 
injured pride. The shaft pierced 
through and through his silken 
garments. It was the first real 
vivifying touch which he had met 
with in his life. 

To our own thinking, it was great 
condescension on the part of the 
big and popular Review, then at the. 
very zenith of its greatness—but 
with no prophetic power given to it 
to enable it to divine that this was 
Byron—to trouble itself about the 
boy’s verses. But the boy came to 
violent life under the hands of that 
skilful operator. After the gentle 
little commencement made in placid 
superiority and grandeur, with a 
sense that it was “highly impro- 
bable” that so lofty and splendid a 
figure should ever again “ obtrude 
itself” upon the public, what a 
fiery and real start was that which 
the poet made in his first genuine 
and energetic production! No 
sham sentiments were there, no 
copies of verses labelled with initial 
letters like drawers in a cabinet, 
but one furious flood of real and 
glowing invective, genuine expres- 
sion of that contempt for every- 
body’s works and powers which 
filled the soul of the noble poet, 
looking down from his platform 
upon all the petty people round 
him. The great and the small, the 
names which are household words 
and those which have faded alto- 
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gether out of our memory—the 
young Ishmael spared none of them. 
Because he himself had been chas- 
tised, it seemed natural to him 
that all his poetical contemporaries 
who were already known to the 
world should taste the whip. He 
sacrificed a whole hecatomb of re- 
putations to the manes of that still- 
born fame of his own, whose de- 
cease he attributed to Jeffrey’s blow. 
Not only Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, but virtuous Southey 
and musical Moore, and even Monk 
Lewis, and Graham of the ‘ Sabbath,’ 
and Bowles of the ‘Sonnets ;’ every 
soul who wrote in rhyme shared 
the outpouring of his fury. They 
had nothing to do with the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ or his own slaughter 
in it. Yet he reviled them as if 
they had every one had a hand in 
his humiliation; never was such a 
burst of rampant self-assertion and 
disdain of all authority. ‘ Down 
with everybody” was the device of 
this wild champion’s banner. Such 
a production is not likely to procure 
permanent fame for any man, not- 
withstanding that the ‘ Dunciad ” 
still holds its place in literature, 
and is still discussed and annotated. 
But ‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers’? has a human interest 
above that of its poetry. It was 
the birth-pang of the poet. He 
came furious to life ready-armed 
like Minerva, blazing in sudden 
light and deadly power, with a 
quiver full of poisoned arrows, and 
an unsheathed sword which cut 
wherever it touched. The whole 
earth shook with this unexpected 
and prodigious onset. Edition after 
edition came pouring from the press, 
and the poet, panting and breath- 
less from ‘his exertions, was already 
crowned with the sudden result 
they had won for him, before he 
had wiped the moisture from his 
brow, or laid his weapons out of his 
hand. 
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This was the first birth, or rather 
manifestation, of Byron’s genius, and 
it was a very characteristic one. 
Impatient of remark, furious at cen- 
sure, sceptical of all excellence, he 
poured forth his own violent criti- 
cisms and mockeries with a glowing 
power and fervour which it was im- 
possible to mistake; no more hours 
of idleness—hours of passion and 
heat and excitement, which printed 
their impression, temporary yet vig- 
orous, upon the world, and made 
men hold their breath. It is easy 
to imagine the commotion raised 
in the literary atmosphere by this 
rush of the new actor upon the 
stage, like a caged lion into the old 
Colosseum, or its modern Spanish 
representative into the arena. No- 
body could doubt the reality of the 
new appearance, or its immense 
energy and promise of unfvreseen 
power. 

Before, however, we quit this 
preface to his existence, there 
are two things to be mentioned 
which are very greatly to the credit 
of the young poet. When the 
“Hours of Idleness” were first 
published, a clergyman, who knew 
Lord Byron well, and who had 
apparently some influence with him, 
wrote to him objecting to certain 
poems which were, according to the 
language of the time, “too warmly 
expressed.” “The imagination of 
the young bard,” says Moore, ‘‘ had 
indulged itself in a luxuriousness of 
colouring beyond what even youth 
could excuse.” The first copy of 
the work had been presented to this 
gentleman, Mr. Becher, and his pro- 
test was made in the gentle form of 
a ‘‘copy of verses.’’ The headstrong 
young man, who was so little amen- 
able to criticism, immediately res- 
ponded to this representation. He 
did a most heroic thing for a boy of 
twenty to do. He called in the 
volume, of which, we are told, only 
one copy had got out of his reach, 
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and cancelled the whole edition, in 
order to satisfy his friend and abolish 
the objectionable verses. It is right 
that such a fact should be noted to 
his honour; and it is all the more 
honourable from the proof he soon 
gave of his furious resentment of 
the public criticism which was in- 
spired by anything but friendship. 
A few years later, he did another 
generous and creditable act of a 
similar kind: when his reputation 
was established, and when perhaps 
he had begun to be a little ashamed 
of the vehemence of his youthful 
self-defence, he struck out “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers” from 
his works, sending orders to his 
publisher, according to Moore, “to 
commit the whole impression to the 
flames,” and steadily refused to allow 
its republication. This resolution 
was taken no later than 1812, so 
that what he did at twenty he can- 
celled at twenty-four. These two 
acts of reparation, unforced and 
voluntary, are enough to cover a 


multitude of literary sins. 

Byron went abroad immediately 
after the publication of his satire. 
Whatever the cause might be, this 


young Peer, educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge, with all the prestige 
of his title, and with all the means 
of acquiring acquaintances, if not 
friends, which his bringing-up must 
have made inevitable, seems to have 
been as lonely in London as any poor 
clerk from the distant recesses of the 
country. He had no one to stand 
by him when he took his seat, lone- 
ly and defiant, in the House of 
Lords ; and to a mind which attach- 
ed so much importance to the privi- 
leges of rank this must. have been 
doubly mortifying. He seems to 
have had no means of introduction 
into society. Nobody noticed him, 
except Jeffrey; and it was with a 
proud disappointment and solitude 
of soul, more real than most people 
Suppose, that he set out upon his 
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first expedition to the East. These 
were the days of the war, when our 
easy highway across the Continent 
did not exist, and the nearest way 
to begin this journey was by ship 
to Lisbon, a voyage which he made 
in company with various officers on 
their way to the scene of war. This 
was the beginning of ‘Childe Har- 
old’s Pilgrimage.” It was made when 
he was just one-and-twenty, an age at 
which it is difficult to believe that 
any great amount of debauchery 
could have been possible. He had 
held carnival at Newstead, unre- 
strained by any sober influence, for 
very brief intervals now and then, 
and had indeed just wound up 
his youthful life in England by a 
short time spent there in the com- 
pany of a few of his favourite 
friends of his own age, no doubt an 
uproarious and not very decorous 
assembly; but the lads, however 
vicious and undisciplined, could 
scarcely have gone to any very terri- 
ble lengths at so early a period. We 
believe that a great many readers 
associate the poem of ‘Childe Har- 
old” entirely with the latter por- 
tion of Byron’s life, and accept the 
attitude assumed by the poet in 
the first canto as something not 
inappropriate to the natural feelings 
which might move a man abjured 
by society and his friends, ruined in 
personal reputation, and expelled 
from everything that could be called 
a home. But it must be remem- 
bered that this was not in the least 
degree his case in 1809. He was 
twenty-one. He had no home, be- 
cause he had no relations, and 
because it was impossible for his 
mother and himself to “get on,” 
as people say, together ; ‘and he had 
no doubt already a local reputation 
which was anything but desirable. 
But every one knows how little 
local reputation affects a man in 
the bigger world of society, and 
with what ease that world forgives 
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such stigmas as those which alone 
could stain Byron’s youth. The sen- 
timents of ‘* Childe Harold” could 
not therefore have any foundation 
in reality; but yet their fantastic 
and artificial misanthropy was not 
without some excuse. The young 
man, if not so guilty or so miserable 
as he made himself out to be, was 
yet very lonely and friendless: and 
a great deal of exaggeration may be 
allowed to youth in respect to that 
forlorn sense of solitude which some- 
times possesses it likea passion. The 
self-conscious tragic attitude of the 
“Childe” is indeed quite characteris- 
tic of youth, and as such has a certain 
claim upon the indulgence of every- 
body who has been young, and has 
felt the luxury of being miserable. 
It was the first time that this luxury, 
in which most of us have indulged 
in our day, had been presented in a 
poetical shape to the world. It was 
quite false; and yet it was true: 
the reasons given were sham, and so 
were the sentiments, and yet the state 
of mind was real. Indeed, its very 
artificialness made it real, if we may 
use a paradox, and helped, as no- 
thing else could, to express the 
strange chaos of wilfulness and way- 
wardness, of suffering and self-im- 
portance, of complacent masquerad- 
ing and genuine uneasiness, which 
so often fill a mind of twenty when 
left to itself. 

Byron’s journey was begun in 
what seems to us a very magnificent 
way, and one which was little in 
keeping with his impoverished for- 
tunes, however it might accord with 
his own splendid ideas of his im- 
portance. We who are used to the 
exploits of young men ‘of quality” 
in many wild ways of adventure, 
and who have learned that it is 
possible for a Jord to travel with 
very scant attendance, and fight his 
way like any other young English- 
man, can scarcely restrain a smile 
at the following description of 
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the retinue which this very poor 
and indeed obscure young lord 
thought necessary : — “ Fletcher 
begged so hard that I have con- 
tinued him in my service,” he writes 
to his mother on -the eve of his de- 
parture. “If he does not behave 
well abroad, I will send him back 
in a transport. I have a German 
servant (who has been with Mr. 
Wilbraham in Persia before, and 
was strongly recommended to me by 
Dr. Butler of Harrow), Robert and 
William; they constitute my whole 
suite.” Four men for the personal 
service of this one boy! Nothing 
could give a more amusing picture 
of his pomp and _ consequence. 
“The pecuniary supplies necessary 
towards his outset at this epoch 
were procured from money-lenders, 
at an enormously usurious interest,” 
is the unintentional comment sup- 
plied by Moore. Even in this re- 
spect no one seems to have had 
sufficient interest in the young man 
to attempt to restrain him from ex- 
penditure so foolish. Thus he set 
out, his yeoman and his page being 
supplied for all necessary poetic 
uses, and plunged, with all his con- 
ventionalities about him, into the 
novelty of the unknown. We will 
not attempt to follow him through 
his wanderings. The reader will 
find the topography in “Childe Ha- 
rold,” where indeed crowds of readers 
did find and delight in it, spending an 
extraordinary amount of enthusiasm 
upon the two earlier cantos of that 
poem. It would be difficult to say 
too much of the power of the ver- 
sification, or of the energy and life 
of the descriptions therein contain- 
ed; but we avow that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to us to understand 
how, apart from all Byron produced 
afterwards, this splendid guide-book 
should have taken such absolute 
possession of the popular mind, 
especially as in those days travel 
was an almost forbidden luxury, 
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and the number of persons who 
could be attracted to the poem by a 
desire to compare their own emo- 
tions with that of the poetical wan- 
derer must have been very small. 
The great charm of the poem, how- 
ever, we believe—its chief popular 
attraction—lay in the wanderer him- 
self, shadowy as he is, and vague 
in personality. He was, let us re- 
member, the very first sketch of 
that blasé poetical misanthrope, 
who has since done so much service, 
and who in many different dis- 
guises charmed the popular soul for 
years after, the very incarnation of 
the conventional picturesque. He 
it was who gave the charm of ro- 
mance to all those melodious verses 
which celebrated the praises of 
“ August Athena,” of “Stern Al- 
bania’s hills,” and ‘Dark Suli’s 
rock,” and, nearer home, of ‘‘ Lovely 
Spain, renowned romantic land!” 
The reader, as he roamed from verse 
to verse among the dark-eyed Lu- 
sitanian maids and Turkish houris, 
between the wild Albanian and the 
high-capped Tartar, was always con- 
scious of another standing by, try- 
ing to distract himself by all the 
scenes and figures that passed along 
the surface of the panorama, but 
ever hugging to him his mysterious 
solitude, his passionate recollec- 
tiens, his inconsolable sadness. 
There was not very much abso- 
lutely about Harold except in the 
first few pages; but Harold was 
in the very air, brooding over the 
verse. Each line was read with a 
little thrill of expectation ; through- 
out every page attention was on the 
alert to find again that wanderer 
in his splendid superiority seeing 
everything as if he saw it not, oc- 
cupied with his own thoughts, mus- 
ing over his fatal memories. And 
when a universal whisper ran 
through the world—whisper which 
nobody could trace, and still less 
contradict—that the poet himself 
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was that mysterious personage, the 
interest swelled higher and deeper. 
All the internal evidence was in 
favour of this idea, and the im- 
mediate zest of a living romance 
spread over the reading world. The 
story, slight and vague as it was, 
became real on the spot, and people 
pored over it with a view to dis- 
covering the secret of the poet’s 
trouble, as well as the quality of 
his genius. Such an addition to 
the attractions of poetic literature it 
would be difficult to overestimate. 
The lovers of Byron will grudge, 
perhaps, that any secondary reason 
should be called in, in order to ex- 
plain the first marvellous success of 
this poem ; and had “ Childe Harold ” 
been published entire we should 
have sought no secondary reasons ; 
but it must be remembered that it 
was to the first two cantos that 
the world responded with enthusi- 
asm so universal, and that these are 
not the portions of the poem to 
which we now turn with the great- 
est pleasure. The beauty of the 
poetry, indeed, is not enough to 
explain its immense popularity ; 
for, fine as that is, it is not finer 
than portions of Shelley’s long 
descriptive poems, which won no- 
body’s ear; and nothing like so 
real as Wordsworth, which shared 
the same fate. And long stretches 
of descriptive poetry, however fine, 
are slow to attract the ordinary 
reader. It was Harold who at- 
tracted him. It was Byron, the 
real Harold, who riveted that at- 
traction. To us nowadays the pre- 
sence of a self-absorbed, darkly- 
musing figure, roaming about with 
finger on lip and eyes full of wild 
meanings—or with his arms folded 
in his romantic cloak, contemplating 
the things and sights around from 
the summit of a melancholy superi- 
ority,—is no attraction, but rather 
provokes a smile. We name the 
apparition at once: we have known 
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him all our lives. But to Byron’s 
age this poetical spectator was 
equally new and delightful. He 
fascinated the world, as every novel 
development of a trite fancy does. 
No straining of faculties was neces- 
sary to comprehend him. He was 
most lofty, grand, and superior, and 
yet he was within the reach of every 
capacity. The guide- book details 
with which he chose to surround 
himself grew sublime because of 
that cynic smile, that “hollow 
laugh,” that scowl and sigh. Never 
was there a more perfect hit, a more 
successful combination of the poeti- 
cal and ethereal with the common- 
place; and this brilliant hit, this 
popular success, was expressed in 
the language of true poetry, brilliant 
and vigorous. When these elements 
which are so seldom combined came 
together, the result was not mere 
applause, but a very triumph. 

Thus when Byron returned to 
England in 1812, and gave this 
work to the world, he took his place 


at one bound on the highest pedestal 
of fame—he “awoke one morning 


and found himself famous.” The 
reputation produced by his satire, 
which was of a less attractive de- 
scription, was swallowed up at once 
in this. People whom he had ab- 
used forgave him ; other poets, with 
a generosity which, to say the truth, 
is not very usual, forgot the blow 
he had administered in admiration 
of this new flood of song. The 
languid verse-maker of the ‘‘ Hours 
of Idleness,” the infuriated satirist 
of “English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” vindicated himself, so to 
speak, at once for his languor and 
his fury. He proved to demonstra- 
tion that Jeffrey and all the critics 
had been wrong, and that he had a 
certain right to be angry; and 
neither Jeffrey nor any other man 
had it now in their power to touch 
his position: he had proved his pos- 
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session of that gift which no train- 
ing can give, and no wealth can 
buy. He had won his spurs; his 
rank was no longer contestable, or 
contingent upon any possibility. 

It is, however, a sign of the con- 
fusion of his own mind on the sub- 
ject—a confusion very general with 
great writers, but which in this 
case it is somewhat difficult to ex- 
plain—that Byron seems for the first 
moment to have kept his real poem 
in the background, and to have con- 
templated a mere continuance of 
his warfare with wits and critics, 
The account given by Mr. Dallas, 
his relation and, to a certain extent, 
editor—for he seems to have taken 
all the trouble of publication off the 
hands of the poet—shows this con- 
fusion in the most curious way. 
Byron had just only arrived in Lon- 
don when the following conversa- 
tion took place :— 


‘* He was very animated in the account 
of his travels, but assured me”? (it is Mr. 
Dallas who speaks as quoted by Moore) 
‘“*that he never had the least idea of 
writing them. He said he believed 
satire to be his forte, and to that he 
had adhered, having written, during 
his stay abroad, a Paraphrase of Ho- 
race’s ‘Art of Poetry,’ which would be 
a good finish to ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.’ e seemed to 
promise himself additional fame from 
it, and I undertook to superintend its 
publication as I had done that of the 
Satire. I had chosen the time ill for 
my visit, and we had hardly any time 
to converse uninterruptedly, he there- 
fore engaged me to breakfast next 
morning.” 

‘“‘In the interval Mr. Dallas looked 
over this Paraphrase, which he had 
been permitted by Lord Byron to take 
home with him for the purpose, and 
his disappointment was, as he himself 
describes it, ‘grievous,’ on finding that 
a pilgrimage of two years to the in- 
spiring lands of the East had been at- 
tended with no richer poetical result. 
On their meeting again next morning, 
though unwilling to speak disparaging- 
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ly of the work, he could not refrain, he 
informs us, from expressing some sur- 
prise that his noble friend should have 
produced nothing else during his ab- 
sence. ‘Upon this,’ he continues, 
‘Lord Byron told me that he had oc- 
easionally written short poems, besides 
a great many stanzas in Spenser's 
measure, relative to the countries he 
had visited. They are not worth 
troubling you with, but you shall have 
them all with you if you like.’ So 
came I by ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.’ 
He took it from a small trunk with a 
number of other verses. He said they 
had been read but by one person, who 
had found very little to commend, and 
much to condemn; that he himself was 
of that opinion, and he was sure I should 
be so too. Such as it was, however, it 
was at my service; but he was urgent 
that the Hints from Horace should be 
immediately put in train, which I pro- 
mised to have done.” 


Moore goes on to tell us that “ it 
was some time before Byron’s ob- 
stinate repugnance to the idea of 
publishing ‘ Childe Harold’ could 
be removed;” but this is contra- 
dicted by other testimony, and 
probably was no more than that 
liking to be urged into a step he 
wished to take which is not an 
uncommon peculiarity of character 
even with people who are not poets. 
But it would appear that there was 
a considerable uncertainty in his 
mind for some brief time, in respect 
to the two styles of composition, 
which were so widely different; 
and that but for Dallas, Byron, 
dazzled by his first success in vitu- 
peration, would rather, had he been 
left to himself, have wrecked his 
reputation (for the moment) by a 
return to the subject, than establish- 
ed it by the calmer strains of true 
poetry which he had written for his 
own pleasure. Fortunately he per- 
mitted himself to be advised; and 
with scarcely an interval the un- 
known and unfriended young man 
whom nobody cared for, or thought 


of, or invited, whose sole surround- 
ings were his few college acquaint- 
ances, none of them distinguished, 
and who had as little to do with 
society as any city clerk, suddenly 
became the courted and applauded 
lion of London. His position changed 
in the twinkling of an eye. “In 
place of the desert which London 
had been to him but a few weeks 
before,” says Moore, “he now not 
only saw the whole splendid interior 
of high life thrown open to him, 
but found himself among its illustri- 
ous crowds the most distinguished 
object.” 

In the mean time he had lost his 
mother, the only being in the world, 
so far as appears, who really loved 
him with a natural and legitimate 
love. Poor woman! she was not a 
model of what a mother should be; 
neither was he a model of a son. 
There is a book extant, we are told, 
in which every scrap of criticism or 
remark made upon his early works 
is preserved, with annotations in her 
hand, which one would have liked 
to see, She believed in his genius 
from the beginning; and he—went 
to work with the gloves, and had 
a violent sparring- match with his 
servant after her funeral procession 
had left the gates of Newstead. The 
two were alone in the house, all the 
rest of the household having accom- 
panied the poor soul to her grave. 
Unhappy lad! probably it was no 
want of feeling which suggested 
that ill- timed exercise. It seems 
more likely to have been a wild 
physical outburst of dumb misery 
and defiance, that defiance of all 
subduing influence and _ bettering 
emotions, and at the same time 
of all pain and personal suffering, 
which distinguished his whole life. 

Byron remained in England for 
five years, from 1811 to 1816. 
During this period he produced the 
greater part of his poetical tales, the 
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“Giaour,” “Corsair,” “Lara,” ‘“‘ Bride 
of Abydos,” “‘ Siege of Corinth,” and 
*Parisina.” All that is most strik- 
ing in these poems, with all their 
varieties, is the familiar burden of 
his verse played in now one, now 
another key. It matters little what 
his hero is called, Lara, or Conrad, 
or Harold, the form is the same, the 
pose the same ; and indeed it is one 
of the wonders of literary skill that 
the same figure should pass through 


so many different scenes, and be the, 


subject of {so much fine exposition, 
without ever apparently losing its 
first attraction to its creator, or, it 
would seem, striking his readers with 
its curious monotony. It is interest- 
ing to contrast these tales with the 
poetical romances of Scott, which 
probably suggested them, and which 
had at least set the fashion of this 
kind of production. There can be 
no doubt of the superiority of Byron 
in point of poetry. His verse is not 
that of a simple minstrel, the breath- 
less lay which leaves us no time 
to criticise, nor thought of fault- 
finding. The poet in this case 
stands upon a higher level. With 
Scott the story is everything: now 
and then he pauses to repose him- 
self upon the side of some hill, or on 
the green banks of lake or river, of 
which he gives a charming de- 
scription, delighting and refreshing 
the listener like a few bars of a 
familiar melody in the midst of a 
piece of dramatic music; but these 
are mere digressions, and the tale 
is always the principal matter to 
be considered. With Byron the 
effort is different—the tale is less 
important, the poetry is greater. 
Ilis stories are monotonous, common, 
and insignificant; and we doubt 
whether the most sentimental of 
bosoms ever felt a thrill of real 
sympathy for any of the secondary 
personages involved. The Zuleikas 
and the Medoras are totally indif- 
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ferent to us; but who would be 
indifferent to such a piece of verse 
as this ?— 


‘tHe who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress 

(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers), 
And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that’s there, 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 

And, but for that sad, shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now, 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Where cold obstruction’s apathy 

Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ;— 
Yes, but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power. 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 

The first, last look by death revealed! 
Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

*Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there ; 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue that haunts it to the tomb, 
Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling past away, 
Spark of that flame perchance of heavenly 


irth 
Which gieams, but warms no more its cher- 
ished earth. 


It is unnecessary, however, to 
quote at length from poems so well 
known. They were the fashion of 
their time, just as it is now the 
fashion of verse to elucidate cha- 
racter, and sound the depths of 
human nature by way of showing 
its infinite diversities. Scott's tales 
were all wholesome, natural, and 
sweet, like his own character, and 
as became his minstrel’s art; but 
Byron’s, though inferior in every 
human sentiment, strike a higher 
key of poetry. Their melody is 
deeper, though not their meaning. 
Scott carries us onward with his 
tale, touching us with a hundred 
simple emotions, sympathies, re- 
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grets, through all the fluctuations 
of the story. But we read Byron 
with a totally different kind of 
pleasure, with no sympathy at all, 
nor any emotion in particular—even 
with a suppressed smile at our 
Corsair, whom we know so ‘well, 
and a complete indifference to the 
lady of his love, whichever lady that 
may be. One is a charming, clear, 
melodious narrative, swift and ani- 
mated as the course of a stream; 
but the other is poetry. It has less 
interest, but more charm. We can 
define the power of Scott, and how 
it comes about; but we cannot 
define the power of Byron. It is 
that, even when he is least worthy, 
he is still and always a poet, with 
some certain indescribable influence 
over us by the combination of his 
words and the élan of his song, 
which is stronger than we, stronger 
than reason or meaning, or any- 
thing that is definable. ‘ Lara” and 


the “ Giaour” and even “ Parisina” 
might be swept off the face of 


the earth without leaving humanity 
a whit the poorer, and even without 
doing the reputation of Byron any 
harm; but even in these inferior 
productions there dwells the poet’s 
charm. 

We will not attempt to enter into 
the lamentable story of his marriage, 
and all that came of it. It is one 
miserable adjunct of greatness, that 
its failures, its sins, and miseries 
cannot be kept within the veil of 
decent privacy which happily en- 
velopes common life. Whatever 
the truth of the story is, it is as 
painful a story as ever disgusted 
and grieved any listener, and we are 
not at all disposed to stir up once 
more the smouldering scandal. It 
seems to us that almost all the 
people concerned were to blame— 
the two who seem to have married 
each other for need or for pride, or 
for anything but love, and all who 
Stood hy and assented to the union 
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of the ruined and dissolute young 
man with the inexperienced and un- 
indulgent young woman, who pro- 
bably had no idea of the qualities 
necessary to make a wife for a re- 
formed rake, and no mind to under- 
take that réle. Byron had suffi- 
ciently insisted upon his own char- 
acter in his poetry, and it is to 
be supposed that Scandal had not 
spared him, and that there must 
have been plenty of people “in 
society” who were qualified to in- 
form the lady’s friends of all his 
antecedents. But however that may 
be, it is certain that a late detest- 
able revival of the most detestable 
of rumours has done more to injure 
the character which Byron’s wife 
had acquired in the younger world 
which knew not Byron, than to pro- 
duce any other result. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of any more unne- 
cessary or more painful reopening of 
a question which time had calmed 
into silence, and it is very difficult 
to keep within the boundaries of 
conventional good-manners in any 
reference to the originators of that 
uncalled-for assault. It is a question 
with which, Heaven be praised, we 
have nothing to do. Itis enough for 
us that an unhappy and ill-omened 
marriage did take place, and that 
a separation followed a year after. 
During that year everything but 
poetry went badly with the poet. 
His debts overwhelmed him, exe- 
cution after execution was in the 
house to which he had taken his 
bride, and all the misery of a spend- 
thrift and prodigal seems to have 
come upon him at the time when 
other miseries were gathering round 
his head. We have no inclination 
to brand Byron with any of the ter- 
rible vices which have been im- 
puted to him; but it is scarcely 
possible to pity him in this crisis, 
which he had worked for and 
brought upon himself. Consistent 
disregard of all the ordinary rules of 
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humanity come to but one end for 
poets as for common men—ruin to 
those who lavish money not their 
own, and desertion and abandon- 
ment to those who think natural 
affection beneath them, and, without 
loving, expect to be loved. Without 
any deeper blame, this was undeni- 
ably Byron’s case; and the outburst 
of scandal which, aggravated by his 
fame, burst all at once upon his 
head, is neither to be wondered at, 
nor, to our thinking, blamed. Mo- 
rality has no _ special code for 
poets ; and that a man should reap 
as he has sown is a law which em- 
braces every human creature, what- 
ever his rank, mental or social. 
Having said this, we will say no more 
about one of the most tragical events 
of modern times. Its effect upon By- 
ron the poet, as distinguished from 
Byron the man, was a very remark- 
able one. “It is odd, but agitation 


or contest of any kind gives a re- 
bound to my spirits, and sets me 
up for the time,” he himself says. 


And as the assault of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ stung him into poe- 
tic life at first, so this much more 
violent and terrible blow stimu- 
lated him, as it were, into a new 
poetical existence, pouring fire into 
his veins and inspiration into his 
song. 
crisis itself is signalised by one 
of the most mawkish “copies of 
verses” ever manufactured to the 
pattern of pretended emotion—a 
production so tame and so false as 
to make the reader doubt whether 
there was any real feeling whatso- 
ever in the mind of the man who 
was capable of producing it—yet 
the after-effects did no such dis- 
credit to the tragedy. What vulgar 
impulse of his lower nature it was 
which dictated his “‘ Farewell” it is 
impossible to tell. If these verses 
were produced, as we are told, in “a 
swell of tender recollections, the 
tears falling fast on the paper as he 
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wrote them,” then there must have 
been in Byron a still lower depth of 
conventional sentimentality than we 
were prepared for. They were not 
intended for publication, we are 
told, and came to the world through 
“the injudicious zeal of a friend 
whom he had suffered to take a 
copy.” But verses like these are 
not written for a sufferer’s private 
solace; and men do not allow 
copies to be taken by injudicious 
friends of self-revelations which they 
do not mean to make public. The 
poem is such a one as might almost 
be given in a burlesque of the whole 
story, as appropriate to be uttered 
by a noble sentimentalist on such 
a touching occasion; and its weak- 
ness, and the glaring bad taste of 
its publication, take all the dignity 
out of Byron’s retreat from England. 
Such snivelling could only be saved 
from contempt by the disagreeable 
suspicion that all the time there 
was a sneer in it—a smile aside to 
some hidden audience, who winked 
back again as they looked on, hold- 
ing their sides at this attempt to 
throw dust in the public’s eyes. 

But very different was the result 
when, bursting away from all the 
tragic shame and ruin which had 
overwhelmed him, and from all the 
pretences of ordinary existence, 
Childe Harold, with real woes 
upon his head this time, and a life 
dishonoured and rent in_ twain, 
crossed the sea once more, and 
found a refuge in poetry, the last 
and surest shelter for the poet. On 
thet familiar ground, where no in- 
dividual defences or _ retractions 
were called for, and in the visionary 
position, such as it was, in which 
he first made himself illustrious, his 
spirit found expansion and _ relief. 
A new impulse of passion and power 
inspired him. If there is still a 
somewhat ostentatious display of 
his private grief and circumstances 
in the beginning of the third canto 
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of ‘Childe Harold,” there is at 
the same time such a glow and 
fervour of poetry, such a thrill of 
quickened life and developed genius, 
as drives all criticism from our 
thoughts. The work changes in 
his glowing hands, unconsciously to 
himself. There is the same plan, 
the same central figure, but how 
different is the whole strain! It is 
no longer a poetic guide-book with 
one mysterious stranger init. The 
threads of his web have become 
electric threads, vibrating far and 
wide. Costume and passive pic- 
turesqueness—the dark-eyed maids 
—the high-capped Tartars—all the 
paraphernalia of travel, are swept 
away by this new tide of power 
and passion. It is no longer a 
stripling essaying his powers who 
stands before us, but a man with 
strength to conduct the stream as 
he will, to lead it into new channels, 
to command the interest and breath- 
less admiration of that audience 
which a little while ago had waked 
to its earliest wonderings about 
him, and had asked itself what he 
meant? Now every one had learned 
to know what he meant: and, re- 
sounding the wrongs of Byron over 
the world, yet touching by the 
way many a lofty theme and lovely 
spot, the great song pours on, in- 
undating everything with a very 
flood of beauty and brightness, of 
majestic melody and irresistible feel- 
ing. In this third canto the poet 
comes to his majority, as it were, 
bursting through all the husks of 
budding genius, and revealing him- 
self in his full proportions, in all the 
passion and power of his nature and 
of his genius. It is curious to pass, 
as so many readers have probably 
done, with nothing more than a dim 
wonder at the change, and con- 
sciousness that they “liked better” 
the conclusion than the beginning— 
from the tame beauty and artificial 
mysteriousness of the first part of 


“Childe Harold,’ to the burning 
and glowing power of the second. 
The third canto is full of verses 
which have been as household words 
to us all our lives. Scarcely a line 
occurs which does not figure some- 
where as a quotation. It is Byron’s 
highest success in serious poetry. 
One greater effort still, his last and 
most triumphant work, was still 
to be commenced ; but out of “ Don 
Juan” there is nothing to be found 
in his productions which is compar- 
able to the splendour and force of 
the third canto of Childe Harold. 
The sketch of the Eve of Waterloo, 
that brilliant piece of dramatic de- 
scription, which perhaps one in ten 
of all Englishmen have got by heart 
one time or other, or know by heart 
without learning, and the almost 
equally popular but somewhat theat- 
rical and inflated storm. among the 
mountains, will come to every one’s 
mind; but it is not merely in such 
episodes as these that the great tide 
of increased vigour shows itself. 
Every line is instinct with new force. 
The poet has nothing to reveal to 
us—no lesson, no message from on 
high; but the life which was so 
vague and histrionic to him a little 
while ago has become real. Even 
the theatrical exaggerations, of which 
he cannot divest himself—even the 
pretences, of which he is still far 
from being clear—have acquired a 
kind of truth from sheer dint of 
feeling. Take, for instance, this ac- 
count of the recommencement of his 
wandering career. There is little 
fact in the picture, and yet, how 
much more true and living it is than 
the vague despair of his first outset 
upon the world. 


‘Where rose the mountains, there to him 
were friends ; 
Where rolled the ocean, thereon was his 


home ; 
Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, 
extends, 
He had the passion and the power to roam: 
The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam, 
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they 
the 


companionship ; 
than 


Were unto him 


language, clearer 
tome 

Of his land's tongue, which he would oft 
forsake 

For Nature’s pages glassed by sunbeams 
on the lake. 


pake 
A mutual 


Like the Chaldeans, he could watch the 


stars, 

Till he had peopled them with beings 
bright 

As their own beams; 
earth-born jars, 

And human frailties, were forgotten quite. 

Could he have kept his spirit to that 


and earth, and 


flight, , 

He 4 been happy; but this clay will 
sin 

Its spark immortal, envying it the light, 

To which it mounts, as if to break the 
link 

That keeps us from yon heaven which 
woos us to its brink. 


But in Man’s dwellings he became a thing 

Restless and worn, and stern and weari” 
some, 

Drooped as a wild-born falcon with clipt 


wing, 
To whom the boundless air alone were 
home: : 
Then came his fit again, which to o’er- 


come, 
As eagerly the barred-up bird will beat 

His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the 


heat 
Of his impeded soul would through his 
bosom eat. 


Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 

With nought of ‘hope left, but with less 
of gloom ; 

The very knowledge that he lived in vain, 

That all was over on this side the tomb, 

Had made despair a smilingness assume, 

Which, though ‘*twere wild,—as on the 
plundered wreck, 

When mariners would wildly meet their 


doom 

With draughts intemperate on the sink- 
ing deck,— 

Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore 
to check.” 


It was not thus that Byron had 
left his native shores; and he had 
perhaps less real right to the reader’s 
sympathy in his manhood than in 
his youth; but the ring of the music 
is richer, the sentiment is realised 
and intensified. The earlier Childe 
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Harold had been but a frantic inven- 
tion ; the latter one, though a fiction, 
still had become an outlet for real 
passion and pain. The ideal man 
who was not in himself a lofty con- 
ception, rose even in the scale of 
imaginative being when he became 
a refuge and a consolation to his 
creator. The theatrical and conven- 
tional hero is henceforward asymbol, 
if nothing more, of a passionate, dis- 
appointed, reckless, and gifted man. 

And all the poet’s powers and 
perceptions expanded under the new 
stimulus. Let us select almost at 
random a landscape which is as far 
above the earlier conventional period 
as heaven is above earth, as Nature 
is to a sign-painter’s daub. Every- 
thing is in it, sound and sight, and 
the sentiment of the scene, and its 
delicious mingling of sadness and 
devotion. We have but to shut 
our eyes, and the whole is before us; 
we have but to listen, and our heart 
is stolen out of our very bosom by 
the melody, the reality, the over- 
whelming subdued emotion and 
melting calm. 


“Tt is the hush of night, and all be- 
tween 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, 
yet clear, 

Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly 


seen, 

Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights 
appear 

Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance from 
the shore 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on 
the ear 

Drops the light drip of the suspended 


oar. 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night 
carol more ; 


He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 

At intervals, some bird from out the 
brakes 

Starts Fed voice a moment, 
still. 

There S -saeeed a floating whisper on the 

ill ; 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 


then is 
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Weeping themselves away, till they 
infuse ? 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her 
hues. 


Ye stars ! which are the poetry of heaven, 

If in your bright leaves we would read 
the fate 

Of men and empires.—'tis to be forgiven, 

That in our aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 

And claim a kindred with you; for ye 
are 

A beauty, and a mystery, and create 

In us such Jove and reverence from afar, 

That fortune. fame, power, life, have 

named themselves a star. 


All heaven and earth are still—though 
not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we go when feeling 


most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too 


eep :— 
All heaven and earth are still:—from 
the high host 
Of stars, to the lulled lake and moun- 
tain-coast, 
All is concentred in a life intense, 
— not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is 
ost 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of = which is of all Creator and de- 
ence.” 


These lovely verses—and we know 
nothing of their kind more perfectly 
beautiful—were written at the time 
when Shelley and Byron spent 
days and nights floating in their 
boat upon Lake Leman, and living 
a joint poetic life in sight of one of 
the fairest landscapes God has given 
to man. That man, and he the 
man who could write such lines, 
should desecrate this loveliest scene, 
and weave in with it another epi- 
sode of discreditable story, is piti- 
ful to think of—but at least it does 
not come into the verse. The even- 
ing calm is unbroken by any stale 
echo of so-called “ passion ;” the rose- 
tints of the sunset linger on the 
distant snow-peaks, the magical 
Silence, all full of softened sounds, 
drops down like a benediction upon 
the two poets, the delicious night, 
which is but dim, not dark, envelopes 
them. Let us not pry further into 
the aspect and thoughts of the two 
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human creatures thus surrounded. 
Fate hung over them, threatening 
their youth with the visionary 
sword already suspended close to 
their heads. Shame and pain and 
bitter recompense of folly had al- 
ready come to both. But a little 
way further before each lay the 
path still wreathed in flowers, still 
full of those possibilities which are 
never quite shut out from young 
men, even those who have most 
wasted their gifts and strength. 
But soon those flowery ways were 
to end in darkness. The com- 
passionate human spectator lingers 
with a painful sympathy by their 
side in this moment of seeming 
calm. Both were strong in the 
sense of wrong, injured men in 
their own opinion, bearing the 
weight of England’s intolerance, and 
incapacity to understand the minds 
of poets. But both were so young, 
spendthrifts of God’s gifts, with no 
time before them to think better of 
it, no escape into a purer day pos- 
sible for either. And howsoever we 
may blame and judge—as judge we 
must—yet the gentle heaven judged 
not, but sent down its dews and 
star-rays softly through the enchant- 
ed twilight upon the two young 
beautiful poets’ heads, upon the two 
wasted lives. God help them! 
Lives more forlorn, amid all their 
wealth of nature and favouring cir- 
cumstances, were never thrown away 
under those peaceful skies. 

Byron never returned to England ; 
he lived a disturbed and wayward 
life in Italy, now moving from one 
storied city to another, now linger- 
ing in unknown corners, doing little 
but indulge himself and his fancies, 
and writing much which it might 
have been as well he had not writ- 
ten. We will not attempt to dis- 
cuss the productions of his later 
years, a task which neither space 
nor inclination encourages; except 
indeed, the greatest of all his works, 
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the real and most lasting foundation 
of his fame. The Manfreds and 
Cains were but exaggerations doubly 
exaggerated of his favourite con- 
ventionalism ; but “ Don Juan” is all 
real. To speak of this poem and of 
morality in the same breath is sim- 
ple foolishness, and so must every 
attempt be to explain or justify its 
freedom. We believe that, as a mere 
question of art, the narrowness which 
limits a man’s life to a series of con- 
tinual indulgences in one favourite 
sin and varying expressions of one 
passion, is as narrow as the creed of 
the poorest precisian who ever was 
scoffed at by poet. Libertinism is 
as limited, as cramping and confin- 
ing, as petty a kind of bondage, as 
any puritanism; and “passion,” so 
called, has as little claim to be con- 
sidered the grand spring of human 
movements, as any other of the 
manifold impulses which make or 
mar us. And at the same time no 
poem can take the highest rank of 
poetic excellence which confines it- 
self to a certain audience, whatever 
that audience may be. Byron boasts 
that he will not make “ ladies’ books 
al dilettar le femine et la plebe ;” 
and this is a foolish vaunt, which 
we have heard repeated in our own 
day by various new poets, who think 
it finer to write for a class than for 
humankind. But it ought to be 
understood by all capable minds 
that this is a very poor and false 
piece of bravado. Humankind, man 
and woman, small and great, is 
more worth writing for than any 
section of it, even were that section 
the most gifted, the most wise and 
great minds of their time. The 
whole is greater than a part; and he 
who chooses for himself a limited 
audience, ought at least to have the 
good sense to perceive that he is 
not bigger, but less in his aim, than 
other men—an amount of percep- 
tion, however, with which we are 
not allowed to credit the poets who 


profess to produce strong meat for 
men and not milk for babes. Every 
such pretension is of its very nature 
an apology for littleness, little as it 
is intended so to be. 

When we say this we do not 
pretend to assert or to hope that in 
any but an ideal state of society it 
will be possible to maintain that 
poetry and morality must always 
go together. But we are confident 
in saying that few great poems, 
at least of those which have been 
written since Christianity began to 
affect the world (though even this 
limitation is scarcely necessary), are 
so interwoven with immoral situa- 
tions and sentiments as to be in- 
separable from them, and to keep 
them continually before the reader. 
It is this characteristic which must 
always limit the fame of “Don 
Juan,” a fault infinitely more serious 
than any amount of occasional aber- 
rations into forbidden ways. Yet with 
all its manifold defects there is an 
easy power and mastery in it, which 
perhaps, more than any other poem 
of the time, gives to the reader the 
conception of strength and capacity 
almost unbounded. This, setting 
aside not only its morality, but 
its moral tone (two quite distinct 
things), and even setting aside the 
wonderful beauty of many passages, 
is the thing which strikes us most. 
The poet manages a measure by no 
means facile with the perfect ease 
of one to whom words are abso- 
lutely subject, and who can weave 
them as he likes, now splendidly, 
now fantastically, now with the 
most tragic, and now with the 
most trifling, meaning, but always’ 
with an invincible grace, facility, 
and lightness of touch, which fill 
the mind of the critic with a purely 
technical and professional admira- 
tion, in addition to the admiration 
which he must share with every 
lover of poetry. The melodious- 
ness of the strain never glides, as it 
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does in Shelley’s hands, into mere 
music,dropping the thread of articu- 
late thought; everything is clear 
—every incident and detail, every 
vicissitude of the much-prolonged 
and lingering narrative. How it 
must have flowed forth, as natural, 
as easy aS common talk, as spon- 
taneous—boundless so far as the 
writer’s capacity went, limited only 
by intention, and such poor human 
details as time and space, which 
keep the flood within inevitable 
channels! Even the occasional 
(and very occasional) jars in the 
verse give us a sense of careless 
force, never of poverty. That Byron 
did not take the trouble to alter here 
and there a defective line, seems 
part of the very freedom and ease 
and careless spontaneity of the 
strain. Thus it is strength, the 


sense of gigantic exertion without 
any strain of power, put forth as 
lightly as a child’s play, yet as effec- 
tually as if the earth had been rent 


by the effort, which is the first great 
charm of the poem. With that hand 
so strong, so deft, so easy,so all-capa- 
ble, what might not the poet do if 
he would? We are lost in admira- 
tion of his vast capacity, his smiling 
and careless power. 

_ This is the first and greatest qua- 
lity of “Don Juan.” The exqui- 
site passages with which the poem 
abounds, the absolute lucidity and 
distinctness of the narrative, and 
this sense of strength, and ease, and 
grace, and infinite capability, give to 
it a claim upon all who love and 
understand poetry. But when we 
have said this, we have stated only 
its real claims to greatness, It has 
another claim to another kind of 
greatness which has also been re- 
sponded to largely, and which per- 
haps will continue to be responded 
to as long as men are such as they 
are. The figure of Don Juan him- 
self carries out all we have said of 
the popularity of a vulgar and con- 
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ventional ideal. Once more, we have 
the very climax and apotheosis of 
commonplace in this handsome 
young hero, made of course flesh 
and blood, washed over with just 
that lacker of outside refinement 
and sensibility which the vulgar 
love—who roams from love to love, 
and from adventure to adventure, 
always lucky, always safe to get 
clear of any scrape in which he 
finds himself. Such a personage 
is the incarnation of fine fancy 
to all commonplace and prosaic 
minds. Poor poet, who did not 
write books to delight the people! 
It is at once his glory and his shame 
that he himself loved no other ideal 
than that which is the god of tlie 
plebe; and it is the plebe only— 
meaning thereby no social class, but 
those minds which, irrespective of 
rank, occupy the lowest imaginative 
level, and are content with the 
poorest ideal—to whom his revela- 
tion was addressed. Cynicism is 
generally supposed to address itself 
to a more intellectual class; but 
the cynicism of “Don Juan” is 
exactly of the kind which delights 
the vulgar, and is their highest con- 
ception of superiority. This beau- 
tiful, daring, fortunate young hero 
goes about the world and sees the 
same weaknesses everywhere, and 
laughs. He is not ill-natured. On 
the contrary, he asks no better; he 
takes advantage of the imperfection 
of nature, and caresses her, and 
smiles, and goeson. They are all the 
same, high and low, old and young, 
he says with perfect complacency ; 
he sees through them all, and does 
his best to please, and takes what- 
ever he can get, and nods aside at 
the spectators. He has the ease, 
the grace, the strength of a god; and 
he has the soul of a costermonger ; 
Heaven forgive us! there are virtu- 
ous costermongers as there are vir- 
tuous peers, and why we should 
thus stigmatise a class we know not. 
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But this hero of poetry, this epic im- 
personation of man, is of the com- 
monest and meanest mental type of 
humanity. His superiorities are all 
superficial; he is comprehensible 
through and through—there is nei- 
ther depth, nor mystery, nor any 
secret in him that can confuse the 
vulgarest reader. And accordingly, 
the vulgar, the plebe whom the poet 
affected to despise—those who in 
ordinary cases stare and gape at 
poetry—rose up and gave their 
coarse, unaccustomed hand to that 
other half of the world which 
prepares the thrones and pedestals 
of fame; and between them, while 
the song was still warm on his 
lips, this strange pair placed Byron 
on his pinnacle—an elevation half 
of real greatness, half of false 
fame—a place perhaps unparal- 
leled in poetry, and entirely unique 
in England. Thus it was that, 
without pause or interval, Byron 
won everything, in point of repu- 
tation, which the world has to give. 

We need not linger upon the 
later portion of his life. It had a 
kind of love in its last chapter which 
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gave him a kind of happiness—per- 
haps the only kind of love and hap- 
piness of which he was capable. 
His death was like his life—a mix- 
ture of the real and the false, of 
tragedy and mock tragedy, of some 
genuine generosity and sentiment 
and a great deal of counterfeit. 
Amid the wild, confused, and be- 
wildering melodrama, of Greek 
emancipation amid strangers, 
with theatrical shouts in his ears, 
and operatic figures grouped about 
him, far away from any true affec- 
tion or friend more trusted than an 
old servant—he died in the full 
flower of his days,—Nel mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita. No more 
was granted to him, no time of re- 
flection, no afternoon of thought. 
Never was life less happy, more for- 
lorn and wasted, and never was end 
more pitiful. And thus all was 
ended upon earth for a man who 
had received every gift which Hea- 
ven could bestow upon a human 
creature—every gift except the one 
of knowing how to use the glorious 
faculties which God had put into 
his hands. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—AN 


“Now then, girls, array your- 
selves in purple and orange ; sum- 
mon Annetta and produce your 
choicest garments in those colours ; 
or, if you are not provided, let us 
sally forth and procure them forth- 
with. A dress of orange, say, with 
a purple scarf, and a purple bonnet 
with orange flowers ; something in 
that style would look neat and ex- 
pressive, wouldn’t it? Anyhow 
there is not a moment to be lost, 
for we must all repair to the scene of 
war to-morrow at the very latest.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Charlie! 
as if we could possibly make our- 
selves into such frights. But do 
you really mean that you have been 
elected ? I shall be so pleased——” 

“Why, not exactly elected, my 
love; you go too fast, you little 
thing; but everything has been 
settled satisfactorily, and I am to 
stand for the borough, and you 
must come with me at once to help 
to carry on the canvass.” 

This announcement took place, 
after greetings on my arrival, in the 
drawing-room in Sackville Street ; 
and then explaining matters to 
Sybil, who had so far heard nothing 
of the reason for my absence, I pro- 
duced a copy of the poster which had 
been sent from the printing-office, 
wherein the electors of Leatherby 
were informed in purple letters on 
a flaming yellow ground that their 
very faithful and obedient servant, 
Charles West, presumed to invite 
their suffrages for the representation 
of the borough to fill the vacancy 
caused by the removal of their noble 
and respected member to the re- 
sponsibilities of a seat in the Upper 
House of Parliament. That he could 
not express his political sentiments 
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more clearly than by saying that 
they were generally in accord with 
those of their esteemed member and 
fellow-townsman, Mr. Sheepshanks, 
and of the great party to whose 
efforts and measures so much of the 
prosperity of the country and the 
manufacturing interests was due. 
And so forth, according to received 
practice. Also, that administrative 
reform would always receive his 
cordial support, especially such 
measures as were needed for organ- 
ising the military forces of the 
country on a basis of improved effi- 
ciency and greater economy. [Fin- 
ally, the candidate stated that, 
although a comparative stranger 
himself, he was connected with 
Leatherby by family ties, and hoped 
now to become a member of their 
society in every sense. 

The indefatigable Herries accom- 
panied us on our journey the next 
morning. “Tl see you started 
properly,” he said, ‘and then you 
must take your own line for the 
war-ministership.” Mrs. Herries 
came also to see the fun; and the 
three ladies, without exactly adopt- 
ing the costume I had suggested, 
were yet attired in a manner suffi- 
ciently pronounced to denote their 
connection with the candidate. But 
any colour would become Eva, or 
Sybil either ; and Mrs. Herries, flushed 
and happy at being allowed to ac- 
company her husband anywhere, 
looked handsomer than ever. 

But we were not at all prepared 
for the greeting that awaited us at 
Leatherby, where, as the train drew 
up, a discordant clang almost 
enough to frighten the engine burst 
forth from the town band, intend- 
ed to do duty for “See the con- 
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quering hero comes,” but with im- 
provised variations on each instru- 
ment. On the platform, set off by 
a background of a purple and orange 
banner, stood the candidate’s com- 
mittee: —Mr. Rupert Bowles, his 
brother, Mr. William Bowles, Mr. 
Scrap, Mr. Handsaw, Mr. Hunter, 
Messrs. St. Leger and Gernell, the 
bankers, Mr. Hambrowe, the wine 
merchant of Fore Street, Mr. Tawney, 
the wine merchant of Stampton 
Street, Messrs. Dyapur and Ruche, 
the leading drapers, Mr. Staine, the 
upholsterer, Mr. Prymekut, the lead- 
ing butcher, and others too numer- 
ous to mention. ‘There can’t be 
anybody to speak of left for a com- 
mittee on the other side,” whispered 
Herries, “‘even if they try to get 
one up.” Then as we stepped on 
to the platform, Mr. Rupert Bowles 
moved forward, and I shook hands 
with all the committee, and then 
introduced them to Eva, who, look- 
ing very pretty and shy, shook 
hands all round; and then Sybil, 
also looking very pretty and shy, 
shook hands all round too, while a 
select deputation of small boys, who 
had managed to get on to the plat- 
form, cried Hooray ! and were imme- 
diately chased off by the one police- 
man. Outside the station we found 
Mrs. Scrap in her pony-carriage, her- 
self and the ponies ablaze with orange 
ribbons, and Eva was invited to 
take the vacant seat, while Sybil 
and Mrs. Herries were assisted into 
the Three Butts fly, which awaited 
us with the Fergusson mare and her 
companion similarly decorated. The 
whole distance from the station to 
the Three Butts being rather less 
than a quarter of a mile, the ladies 
would fain have walked up after us, 
but it was represented that this 
would mar the effect ; whereas how- 
ever it was intended that the car- 
riages should drive on and pull up 
with a splash at the Three Butts, 
thus announcing our advent, it hap- 
pened that the procession was formed 
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and in motion before the ladies were 
ready to start, and the street being 
somewhat narrow the carriages were 
unable to pass, and so brought up 
the rear of our procession, to wit :— 

A purple banner with orange 
streamers, borne by two men. 

Band of seven performers, all per- 
forming vigorously and independ- 
ently, supported by juvenile attend- 
ants on either side. 

Two youths carrying flags. 

The candidate, arm-in-arm with 
Messrs. Rupert Bowles and Scrap. 

Mr. Herries, on the same friendly 
terms with Messrs. William Bowles 
and Hunter. 

The rest of the committee. 

Various residents of the borough, 
for the most part disqualified for 
exercise of the franchise by reason 
of their tender age. 

Mrs. Scrap’s pony-phzton. 

The Three Butts fly. 

The whole effect must have been 
inexpressibly ludicrous, but I could 
not venture to look round. From 
various houses streamers were sus- 
pended, useful rather as indicating 
the proclivities of the owners than 
remarkable for size or as works of 
design ; but from the second floor 
of Messrs. Dyapur and Ruche’s estab- 
lishment which faced the inn just 
at the entrance into the Fore Street, 
and at its widest part, quite a bal- 
loon of coloured calico floated out 
in the air. ‘“ You see, Captain,” 
said Mr. Dyapur, when the proces- 
sion stopped, “ you didn’t give us 
much time for preparation, but 
we've done our best.” I was just 
going to observe that I hoped it 
would wash, when the idea sud- 
denly struck me that perhaps this 
was one of the items to be included 
in the election bill, and that utili- 
tarian questions of this sort would 
be held to savour of meanness un- 
worthy of a right-thinking candi- 
date, so I held my peace. 

At the open windows of the 
Three Butts, in the rooms which 
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nad been engaged for us, were to be 
seen both the two Mrs. Bowles and 
other ladies, all more or less in a glory 
of orange and purple. There must 
have been quite a run on Messrs. 
Dyapur’s stock that morning. Miss 
Barton, too, we were told, was wait- 
ing within, but would not appear. 
The ladies here stopped, while the 
procession continued its way to the 
public rooms, where a meeting 
was held, Mr. Sheepshanks in the 
chair, consisting of about a hundred 
people, and where I was introduced 
to the electors or such of them as 
were present, and proposed by Mr. 
Scrap, and seconded by Mr. Dyapur. 
I had of course to make a speech, and 
very nervous I felt at starting lest 
I should break down on this first oc- 
easion. Luckily the excitement and 
movement had prevented my think- 
ing too much about it beforehand, 
and I got through the affair well 
enough. There was plenty to 
be said, and I had not to beat 
about for topics; and although 
probably the speech was jerky and 
inartistic, still it was well received, 
and its success gave me confidence 
for the future. I had accomplished 
the feat of speaking on my legs and 
without premeditation. There was 
plenty more of this to be done before 
the election was over, especially 
open-air speaking; and it appeared 
to me that there were two leading 
principles which if acted on were al- 
ways successful—namely, to be free 
and jocular in the smaller meetings, 
where the audience consisted mainly 
of the local tradesmen, but in the 
open-air assemblies of operatives to 
be extremely polite and deferential. 
I commend this method to all in- 
tending candidates. 

The meeting was followed by a 
public banquet for the Liberal party 
at the Three Butts—three-and-six- 
pence a-head, wine and spirits not 
included—which was perhaps the 
greatest infliction undergone during 
the canvass. Such an afternoon’s 
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work did not conduce to hunger; 
about twice as many people were 
stuffed into the room as it could 
properly hold, and several of my 
worthy supporters took the oppor- 
tunity of the jollification to make 
a regular night of it, sending for 
pipes and tobacco, and standing 
glasses round in succession, till the 
atmosphere of smoke and gin be- 
came almost insupportable. The 
eating began at five, and was over 
before the autumn twilight had faded 
away, soon after which Mr. Sheep- 
shanks retired ; but it was near mid- 
night when I managed to get away, 
a select party remaining to the last, 
whose encouraging prophecies of the 
result of the election followed me 
almost out of the room. “We'll 
carry you through, Captain,” said 
one jolly farmer, who in virtue of 
being also a butcher had a shop 
and a borough vote, as he stood in 
front of the door waving his pipe 
with one hand, and holding on to 
the wainscot with the other to 
steady himself; ‘“‘and don’t you be 
afeard of this talk about Squire 
Drew. He ain’t no good for ‘lec- 
tioneering; he'll never a-bring his- 
self to making free with his coin. 
He’s that close he couldn’t screw 
hisself to do it. I don’t mind a- 
saying it, though I do rent a bit of 
his land; I don’t care a brass far- 
den about him, I don’t, and if I 
meets him this here very night, Pll 
say it to his face, just I’m a-saying 
it to you. Heis a mean one, he is, 
and so I'll tell him if I meets him. 
Don’t you be afeard, Captain, we'll 
"lect you right enough; and as for 
Squire Drew”—but at this point I 
succeeded in effecting my escape, 
quite satisfied of my friend’s pot- 
valiancy in his present condition, 
when he was like a dragon, breath- 
ing forth spirits, whatever might 
happen should he meet the Squire 
next day, and feeling that the occa- 
sion was not propitious for argument 
about Mr. Drew’s personal qualities. 
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Escaping from the banquet, I went 
to Church Street, to fetch Eva, and 
found all the party in the little 
drawing-room, tired out with sitting 
up for me so much beyond the hour 
at which Miss Barton’s household 
was accustomed to retire to rest. I 
would fain have let Eva stay in this 
quiet shelter, knowing too that the 
whole inn must be reeking with the 
odours of the feast ; but this retire- 
ment was not admissible under the 
circumstances, and we had taken a 
suite of rooms at the Three Butts, 
comprising, in fact, the first floor. 
“We so much wanted you and your 
sweet wife to stay with us at Holly 
Lodge,” Mrs. Scrap had said on our 
arrival, ‘‘and dear Miss Barton can 
hardly be equal to entertaining such 
a party, but Mr. Scrap thought it 
might be inconvenient to you just 
now to be so farin the country. The 
country is indeed very charming ; 
but then this country visiting is so 
fatiguing, the distances are so great. 
Fancy, Captain West, we are five 
miles from the next family ;” and in 
truth it was just that distance by 
the road from Roodeley, Squire 
Jacob’s place, to the gate of Mrs. 
Serap’s shrubbery, which was situ- 
ated at the end of South Lane, 
one of the terminations of Lea- 
therby. 

So far our side had had it all 
their own way, but the opposition 
were gathering their forces for a 


CHAPTER 


Mr. Fergusson, as Herries had pre- 
dicted, did not come forward as an 
ostensible partisan on Drew’s com- 
mittee, but privately was very active, 
as became his character, and was 
indeed the most respectable member 
of the other side; for the resident 
gentry, such of them as belonged to 
the male sex, were generally indiffer- 
ent about the matter, and the trades- 
people could not afford to think dif- 
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fight. Scarcely had my blue and 
yellow posters, following close after 
the news of Lord Stowe’s death, 
astonished the town, when the 
holders of what they called sound 
opinions, recovering their surprise, 
began to marshal their forces. A 
deputation, it appeared, had gone out 
to Squire Drew’s the very evening 
of my previous visit, and again early 
the following day, when they suc- 
ceeded in overcoming any remaining 
scruples ; and accordingly, the morn- 
ing after the banquet, when I looked 
out of my dressing-room window at 
the Three Butts, there on a hoarding 
opposite, and side by side with my 
own, was another large poster, in 
which their very humble and obedi- 
ent servant John Drew requested the 
support of the electors of Leatherby 
in favour of the only political prin- 
ciples which could appeal to an en- 
lightened and patriotic constituency. 
However, his committee had not 
had time to get up their announce- 
ment on coloured paper, which cir- 
cumstance was deemed to confer a 
moral superiority on my side, espe- 
cially by the juvenile portion of the 
population; but very soon an oppo- 
sition band, adorned with light blue 
and pink, came down the street, 
making if possible even more hid- 
eous sounds than ours, and arousing 
poor Eva from her slumbers; and 
both parties went hard into can- 
vassing. 


XVIII.—THE ELECTION. 


ferently in politics from the factory 


hands. But of course we were cap- 
ital friends notwithstanding. ‘‘ We 
are quite torn by conflicting emo- 
tions,’ said Miss Kate, when Eva 
and I paid them an early call. “Of 
course we should like you to win, 
on your own account as well as on 
Eva’s; but then, you know, as papa 
says, one’s political principles must 
be put before everything. Oh, 
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Captain West! why could you not 
be on the right side, and then all 
this bother would never have occur- 
red?’ Even the little household in 
Church Street had its rival factions. 
“Come along, Sybil,” said I, enter- 
ing the schoolroom; “come and 
help Eva. We have to go all round 
the town to-day. You and she have 
to kiss all the ugly babies, and I 
have to do the same by the pretty 
women. Such, I am informed, is the 
correct programme. But what do 
I see here, pink and blue rosettes 
mixed with our noblecolours! Can it 
be that even here too the demon-paw 
of party obtrudes its venom-fang, as 
Mr. Rupert Bowles so beautifully ex- 
pressed it at the meeting yesterday ?” 
I was answered by the entry of 
Mary Drew into the room, who it 
appeared had returned from her visit 
the day before. ‘‘ We are having a 
match, you see, Captain West, which 
can make up rosettes fastest. Sybil 
is thirty-five against my twenty-six, 
but then she had a long start. You 
mustn’t join, Eva—two against one 
would not be fair. Aunt Emily has 
promised to be neutral, so let Sybil 
and me fight it out together.” ‘ Oh, 
my dear,” replied Eva, who had now 
followed me into the room, “you 
needn’t be afraid of my helping. 
I feel as if I could hardly stand 
already, and I couldn’t hold a needle 
if I tried ever so. This canvassing 
is capital fun, but dreadfully tiring.” 
“You mustn’t let Eva over-fatigue 
herself,” said Mary; “and after all 
there is no need to take much trou- 
ble, for papa says it is all humbug 
his contesting the election, for he 
hasn’t a chance. Dear me! I ought 
not to have told you this, but I dare- 
say it is no secret; however, we 
mean to fight to the death,” and so 
saying the young lady sat down and 
resumed her occupation of fabricat- 
ing opposition rosettes. 

Eva was happily spared further 
exertion that morning by the arrival 
of Mrs. Scrap in her pony-phaeton 


to carry her off to spend the day; 
and the lady further insisted on pick- 
ing me up in the street later in the 
morning, while engaged upon my 
canvass, and driving me down to the 
great luncheon-party held at Holly 
Lodge in honour of the Liberal candi- 
date. ‘Your wifeis the same sweet 
little thing as ever,” said Mrs. Scrap, 
a comely little woman with sharp 
features and an eager face, as we 
drove along. “I have always been 
so fond of her, and I was saying to 
Missie” (Missie was the eldest Miss 
Scrap, et. fifteen) “ only this morn- 
ing what an acquisition she would 
be to our Leatherby society ; for al- 
though, of course, one looks mainly 
to the county for one’s company, 
still in Mr. Scrap’s position we are 
obliged to keep on good terms with 
the townspeople. Indeed,” she 
added, suddenly recollecting, I pre- 
sume, the existence of the household 
in Church Street, ‘there are some 
most estimable residents in the town, 
really quite desirable acquaintances, 
but the double tie makes the claims 
of society very engrossing. I have 
often wanted Mr. Scrap to give up 
Holly Lodge and move somewhere 
farther into the country; but busi- 
ness is business, you know, Captain 
West-—one is obliged to think of 
these things.” I might have re- 
plied that Mrs. West was at least 
four inches taller than herself, but 
I understood her expression to be 
meant rather in a moral than a 
physical sense, and that my wife 
was regarded for the present as 
somebody to be half patronised and 
half looked up to and made much 
of. During the luncheon, which 
was a very long affair, the room 
being full of guests, including vari- 
ous .carriage company as well as 
townsfolk—Mrs. Scrap was particu- 
lar in notifying for my information 
that the former kept their carriages, 
apparently to prevent it being 
supposed that they kept the car- 
riages of anybody else—our host- 
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ess was too preoccupied and anxious 
for conversation, and her comely face 
grew flushed as the courses went by, 
in consumption of the good things 
provided, and in pressing them on the 
guests. ‘ Mr. Jacob, you have really 
eaten nothing. Do try a little of 
that cream.” ‘“ Have just had some, 
maam,” said the burly squire ad- 
dressed; “it is first-rate; I think 
you must have made it yourself.” 
“Oh! Mr. Jacob,” said the lady, 
‘“‘what an idea! as if I had the 
least notion about cooking.” ‘ Must 
have forgotten, then,” grunted the 
squire, who seemed put out at some- 
thing, in an undertone, and in truth 
rumour had it that Mrs. Scrap’s mo- 
ther sold butter and eggs in Lea- 
therby market at the time when 
Mr. Scrap, a young and struggling 
attorney, was caught by her pretty 
face; and certainly there remained 
two maiden sisters who lived in a 
humble little cottage at the other 
end of the town, and whose exist- 
ence there Mrs. Scrap was supposed 
to regard as a standing grievance. 
Various schemes for deporting them 
had been proposed, it was said, but 
this was probably mere ill-natured 
scandal. Eventually, as the eating 
came to an end, Mrs. Scrap found 
time to offer her kindly advice about 
our future plans. She was so glad 
to hear that we meant to settle at 
Leatherby; for although they all 
liked Lord Wraymouth very much, 
still it would be so nice to have the 
second member resident: dear good 
Mr. Sheepshanks was a most estim- 
able person, still he could not be 
said to do much for society, and 
dear Miss Sheepshanks had not 
been brought up to that sort of 
thing. Mrs. West, of course, would 
entertain, and no doubt her parties 
would be charming, although she 
(Mrs. Scrap) could assure me that 
these pleasures were not without 
their anxieties, which, indeed, havy- 
ing observed my hostess’s face dur- 
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ing the meal, and the frowns at and 
whisperings to the servants, I could 
well understand. But then dear 
Mrs. West had not any family cares 
at present to oppress her. What 
with Missie’s education and the 
younger ones, and Johnnie, really 
it was an anxious task. She hardly 
knew what to do about Missie’s 
music—the child had so much taste 
it would be a thousand pities not to 
cultivate it, wouldn’t it? And al- 
though Dr. Phewgew was no doubt 
avery sound musician, still he had 
not the style of a London master. 
She really must get Mr. Scrap to let 
her take Missie to town next year for 
the season to finish her education. 
And then she should hope to see a 
great deal of dear Mrs. West. ‘Then 
there was Johnnie. I had not seen 
Johnnie yet ; he had just gone back 
to school; she was so sorry she had 
not been able to introduce him to 
me. He was such a noble boy. 
Yes, she believed the Leatherby 
school was very well, and Johnnie 
went there when he was a little 
Tellow, but the scciety was very 
miscellaneous, so many of the 
trades-people sent their sons there, 
which made it very awkward, I 
knew, and so it was better he 
should go to Harrow. She would 
have preferred sending him to Eton, 
but Harrow was quite as expensive, 
and Mr. Sheepshanks’s grandson, 
young Cramer, was at Harrow, and 
the two boys were such friends. 
What form was hein? Well, he was 
not quite sure what form he was 
in, but thought it was the fifth, or it 
might be the fourth form; at any 
rate his tutor wrote home excellent 
accounts of him, and said there was 
not a more gentlemanly boy in his 
house. Young Lord Lolly Poppe 
was in the same house, second son 
of the Marquis of Jinjerbredde— 
such a gentlemanly youth. Should 
I find it difficult to get a place to 
settle down in? Well, Mr. Scrap 
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would be only too happy to help me 
to look out for something ; they had 
found it very difficult, but then they 
wanted so much; and when at last 
Mr. Scrap bought Holly Lodge, it 
was such a tumble-down place that 
she told him she really thought 
they could not live in it; but by 
building out a new drawing-room 
and two best bed-rooms, and adding 
a conservatory, and turning the old 
drawing-room into a_ school-room, 
and converting the attics into 
nurseries, they had managed to 
make it do. ‘ But then, you know, 
Captain West, you have no nur- 
series or governess to provide for, 
have you? But won’t you come 
now and look at the conservatory ?” 

Thus it will be seen that every- 
body seemed to take my election 
for granted ; nevertheless the busi- 
ness went on as if the election were 
to be hotly contested ; and what be- 
tween speeches out of window, and 
speeches in the public rooms, and 
committee meetings, and the work 
of personal canvassing, there was 
enough to be done. I cannot say 
I found the personal canvass at all 
disagreeable. The minor tradesmen, 
indeed, between a sort of natural ob- 
sequiousness and the independence 
simulated for the occasion, were not 
very easy to get on with; 1 always 
felt when calling on them as if we 
both understood that this political 
talk was all humbug at bottom, 
and that real business would have 
consisted in a handsome order for 
tobacco, or shoes, or almonds and 
raisins, or whatever the article on 
hand might be; and this one could 
not do just at present for certain 
considerations. I confess, too, I 
should have been better pleased if 
the leading committee-men had put 
me through my facings, so to speak, 
before taking up my cause so hearti- 
ly, instead of letting it be seen so 
plainly that I was adopted merely as 
Mr. Sheepshanks’s nominee, and not 
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on the score of any personal merit. 
But one must not look a gift horse in 
the mouth ; and I found the opera- 
tives thoroughly pleasant fellows to 
talk to, independent yet civil, and 
although full of prejudice and dis- 
posed to be over-conceited about 
their knowledge, yet intelligent and 
shrewd withal. I gave no pledges 
and asked for no promises, but made 
no secret of my opinions; and I 
must say I found the arguments one 
used to get into with some of these 
good fellows very useful for fixing 
my own ideas, as well as for the new 
light in which they presented things ; 
while they for their part appeared 
both surprised and gratified to find 
a soldier thinking the army might 
be more efficient and yet cheaper. 
Their wives, too, were a civil but 
apparently thriftless set, who seemed 
to understand thoroughly the art of 
making a little money go a very 
short way, and spent without much 
to show for it enough to keep a poor 
gentleman in comfort. There used 
to be a certain amount of looking 
round from behind back-doors, ac- 
companied by sniggering, on the 
part of the numerous young ladies 
dwelling in these parts who were 
employed as factory hands, and they 
seemed hardly to know whether 
to be civil or saucy to Eva when 
she accompanied me on my rounds ; 
but on the whole I liked what I 
saw of the people, and we became 
very good friends. Eva and Sybil 
began very actively with the can- 
vassing at first, but the former was 
soon obliged to give up the work 
from fatigue; for so long as she 
held out, her gracious presence, as 
she walked down these back streets 
like a gentle, modest queen, had a 
very good effect. Sybil was a less 
useful ally, perhaps, as people were 
accustomed to see her going about 
in the school-girl state. 

Meanwhile the two committees 
carried on the war, and various 
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squibs, as well as addresses, soon 
decorated the available wall space, 
of a style quite adapted to the men- 
tal calibre of the readers to be edi- 
fied. I remember one in particular, 
notifying that the celebrated West 
Indian juggler (the West in italics, of 
course), would have the honour of 
exhibiting his tricks to the Leather- 
by public, including his remarkable 
personation of the character of a 
Liberal (also in italics) country gen- 
tleman; and how, finally, this jug- 
gler would conclude his entertain- 
ment by vanishing just before the 
polling-day. Whereupon our side 
came out with a report of the meet- 
ing of the Stampton Agricultural 
Benevolent Society, Squire Screw 
in the chair, when half-a-crown and 
a new smock was presented to John 
Hodge, for having brought up a 
family of fifteen children without 
aid from the parish. Also a notice 
to the effect that Squire Screw had 
announced his intention of subscrib- 
ing half-a-sovereign to be divided 
between the Leatherby Infirmary 
and the Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution. What wag composed these 
jeux @esprit 1 do not know, and I 
declare they were posted up without 
my sanction. We had most of them 
defaced, but they appear to have 
been much relished by the com- 
munity, and were pronounced more 
telling, if less witty, than the opposi- 
tion devices. 

Happily the principals on either 
side bore the attacks good-humour- 
edly, and we continued to be capital 
friends. “Here, at any rate, is 
neutral ground,” said a voice from 
the corner of Miss Barton’s drawing- 
room, as I entered it one evening 
towards dusk, and dimly discerned 
Drew sitting there with the ladies ; 
““we can meet here at any rate with- 
out exchanging haughty salutations, 
as we have todo in the streets ; only 
it would never do to let our com- 
mittees know anything about it. 
Mine would set me down as a 


traitor for certain, and I daresay 
yours would too. What a joke 
it is, to be sure, at least for me! 
I knew I hadn’t a ghost of a chance, 
and my committee knew it too; but 
for goodness’ sake don’t let them 
know I said so. I must carry on a 
bit longer for the look of the thing, 
but it will be no good holding out 
much more.” 

“For shame, papa,” said his 
daughter, “to be so downhearted ; 
you ought not to encourage Captain 
West in that way. For my part, I 
think we have a capital chance, and 
Mr. Fergusson was in great spirits 
about it this morning.” 

‘“* Fergusson was only humbugging 
you, girls; he knows all about it 
really. But appearances must be 
kept up. See me outof doors, and I 
can swagger with any of them; but I 
am not telling Captain West any 
secrets. He knows how the land 
lies just as well as T do, and there is 
no use in playing at hoax in here.” 

“Well, papa, all I can say is, it’s 
a great shame. I don’t feel so very 
sorry on your account, because I 
know you would be miserable in 
London; but it would be so nice 
for you to have been an M.P. just 
for once. Besides, of course, we 
wanted the good cause to triumph. 
If Captain West had only be- 
longed to the right side !—oh, dear! 
what a pity it is! Mr. Fergusson 
was saying he never could have 
supposed you were such a Radical, 
Captain West. I suppose he never 
said anything about it to you, Eva, 
did he, before you were married ?” 

““My dear, I knew nothing about 
Tories or Radicals in those days, 
and I don’t know much more about 
them now; but I wish Charlie could 
be an M.P. without going into Par- 
liament. It’s very nice being an 
M.P., I daresay ; but how anybody 
can like going to Parliament, I am 
sure I can’t think. We went there 
one evening, and you ought to have 
seen the place they put us into. 
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And oh! such tiresome stuff as 
they talked !” 

Mr. Drew had not at all under- 
stated his chance of success. There 
really was no effectual opposition ; 
and almost before the writ came 
down for the election, a placard 
appeared in which, while thanking 
his many friends for the generous 
support they had accorded, he con- 
sidered that the present condition 
of the Conservative interests in the 
borough did not justify his proceed- 
ing to the poll ; and therefore, while 
hinting darkly that on the next 
occasion they would have an over- 
whelming majority on their side, he 
would for the present withdraw 
from the contest. It was very fool- 
ish, he afterwards remarked to me, 
to allow himself to be persuaded 
into coming forward at all. They 
need not try it again. ‘Didn't 
like to put his hand in his pocket,” 
said Mr. Rupert Bowles, when dis- 
cussing the matter in committee ; 
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“Drew’s an awful close fellow.” 
“ He’s fond of money is Drew,” re- 
plied his brother; “but he can 
spend it too sometimes. Look at 
that right-of-way case of his which 
he lost at the Yewcester assizes, 
with special jury and the Attorney- 
General got down special, and then 
fought out in the Queen’s Bench. 
It must have cost him a precious 
lot before he had done with it. But 
Drew don’t like throwing money 
away any more than most folks, and 
that’s what he was doing here. He 
wouldn’t have polled a couple of 
hundred votes. He didn’t pull up 
a bit too soon, to my thinking.” 

Anyhow, the result was, that on 
Drew’s retirement no one else was 
found bold enough to take up his 
place; and in a few days I found 
myself returned unopposed, with 
but a very moderate bill to pay, 
and no doubts of imputations or 
petitions in reserve to qualify the 
full pleasure of success. 


CHAPTER XIX.—PROFESSIONAL. 


There still remained four weary 
months to wait before entering on 
my new functions; for although 
Parliament stood prorogued till No- 
vember, it was well understood 
there would be no meeting till Feb- 
ruary. The young lady looking for- 
ward to her first ball, the young- 
ster awaiting the arrival of his 
first uniform, the little boy count- 
ing the days remaining to the holi- 
days in his first half at school; all 
who have gone through the like 
experiences can enter into my feel- 
ings and state of foolish expectancy. 
Not that there was any illusion 
about the matter. I had seen 
enough from the Speaker’s gallery 
to know what a humdrum affair 
Parliamentary life was; that by far 
the larger number of the members 
took no active part in the proceed- 
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ings, and that to lay yourself out to 


be a working member involved 
weary and dreary hours of waiting 
about. I could picture to myself 
quite clearly beforehand just what 
would happen; how I should pro- 
bably be very assiduous in attend- 
ance at first, and how my zeal would 
gradually abate, and how when at 
last an opportunity should come for 
an utterance, the result would be of 
such a commonplace sort, neither 
failure nor success, that I should be 
tempted to give up my plan in dis- 
gust as not worth all the sacrifice of 
time and trouble ; or how, if I deter- 
mined to go on, it would be witha 
full knowledge of the dull, plodding 
life that awaited me, and the awful 
consumption of time required to 
produce even a moderate success ; 
time that, given to any other pur- 
F 
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suit, might bring at least the solid 
advantage of self-satisfaction, if not 
the higher meed of fame. 

There were no illusions therefore in 
my case. The days of heaven-born 
prime ministers, or even of Sheridans 
and Cannings, were gone by. Cabi- 
net ministers were nowadays most- 
ly grey-headed men who had gone 
through a lot of subordinate drud- 
gery; and I looked forward to a 
thoroughly dull prosaic existence, 
such as I felt certain it would prove 
to be even if I were successful. 
Nevertheless my eagerness to begin 
was as keen, and my inner feelings 
as restless, as if the prospect had 
been one of undiluted social bliss. 
However, restlessness would not 
make February come a bit the sooner. 
The time had to be got through 
somehow, and it could not be better 
spent than in making secure the 
seat which good fortune had brought 
me so easily. Clearly we should do 
avell to spend the winter at Leatherby 
and endeavour to make ourselves 
popular for our own sakes. And 
another piece of luck awaited us, for 
a suitable house became ‘available 
just when it was wanted. Mrs. 
Scrap called early one morning in 
Chureh Street, whither we had now 
moved, to tell us that Mr. Scrap had 
just received instructions from the 
Misses Harington to let their place 
for the winter, those elderly ladies 
having been advised to visit the 
south of France; and accordingly 
in a day or two we found ourselves 
tenants of Dingwell, a comfortable 
but unromantic-looking house about 
a mile out of the town, with a prim 
garden, three or four acres of ground, 
an eminently respectable and ple- 
thoric butler of whom Eva from 
the first was thoroughly afraid, an 
equally respectable and venerable 
housemaid, a ditto cook, a cross 
gardener, a stolid coachman, and 
two fat horses drawing a chariot in 
which the Misses Harington were 
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wont three times a-week to take so 
much of the air as found its way 
through the little windows, above 
which those ladies’ noses could just 
be seen; two cows, an apopletic 
spaniel accustomed also to take ex- 
ercise in the chariot, and a splen- 
did Persian cat. It must have cost 
the sisters a pang to part with these 
treasures, still more to make them 
over to the care of strangers ; but, on 
the other hand, it was a great object to 
the owners to find tenants prepared 
to take over the establishment as it 
stood; and when, on our calling to 
see the place, the Persian cat after 
brief negotiations jumped straight- 
way into Eva’s lap, Miss Harington 
pronounced that the arrangement 
was clearly providential, and Mr. 
Scrap had little difficulty in com- 
pleting the transfer. We for our 
part could have preferred a lighter 
equipage, and generally a more 
cheerful household; but it was of 
course a great advantage to find one 
ready organised, and available for 
just the time we wanted to occupy 
it. Accordingly there remained 
nothing to be done but to order the 
butler to obtain supplies as usual, 
thus in effect retaining that domestic 
tyrant in command; and we entered 
into possession, merely allowing a 
decent interval to elapse after the 
departure of our landladies on their 
tour. Meanwhile I took the oppor- 
tunity to run up to town for a day 
or two on schedule business, first, 
however, performing one of the 
functions of my new office. The 
day after my return was announced, 
I received a note from the grammar 
school, in which honourable and 
dear sir was requested in conformity 
with the ancient usage of this loyal 
borough to obtain a whole holiday 
for the boys of this ancient founda- 
tion. This appeal, which was 
written in a fine round hand with 
splendid flourishes in Mr. Aborn 
the writing-master’s best style, was 
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signed: Thomas Provest, head-moni- 
tor, and William Dyapur, captain 
of the eleven; and on receiving it 
I went straightway down to the 
school, and being met at the lodge 
by the porter, that official donned 
an old blue gown, and conducting 
me across the green to the school- 
house, went in and announced my 
arrival; whereupon, following the 
order prescribed by tradition, the 
two signitaries to the note came 
out and conducted me to the head- 
master, who occupied a sort of pulpit 
at the end of the schoolroom,—the 
boys being ranged on forms on either 
side, — after shaking hands with 
whom, I requested, according to the 
ancient privilege accorded to a newly 
elected member, a whole holiday for 
the school. This request the head- 
master, who wore his college cap 
all the time, such it appeared being 
part of the traditionary ceremony, 
was pleased generously to assent to; 
whereupon the boys, notwithstand- 
ing that unlike their parents they 
were all stout Conservatives, sinking 
politics for the moment, gave three 
cheers for the new member. I was 
then introduced to the under-master ; 
the mathematical master (late scholar 
of Mary Anne Hall, Cambridge, and 
graduate in mathematical honours ; 
so ran the prospectus, I afterwards 
heard that he was twenty-ninth 
junior optime) ; the French master ; 
and Eva’s little friend Mr. Aborn 
the ‘writing-master; and the cere- 
mony concluded by my tipping the 
signitaries to the letter a guinea 
each, and subscribing five pounds 
to the school athletic sports. Five 
would go seven hundred times into 
three thousand five hundred, as I 
told Eva afterwards, a number which 
in those days seemed practically in- 
finite. 

During my visit to town Eva 
remained with her aunt. I found 
that the schedule was still in course 
of preparation, the court of probate 
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being apparently in no hurry to con- 
clude the affair, and I felt under 
too great an obligation to my kind 
friend to urge him to go faster than 
his wont, while my discreditable 
anxiety was long ago allayed about 
any disappearance westward. The 
American voyage would evidently 
be made only by his partner, and in- 
deed Herries was now on the point 
of making a second visit to New 
York. The firm it appeared were 
London agents to the great New 
York and Mexico Railway Com- 
pany, which gave them an immen- 
sity of American business. Before 
setting off, however, he carried out 
his promise of giving me a start in 
the city, which my new position 
greatly assisted. The name of 
Captain West, M.P., now appeared 
on the direction of the Metropol- 
itan and Provincial Bank, and the 
Agricultural and Commercial As- 
surance Company; and I took my 
seat while in town at the board 
meetings of each, looking properly 
grave and maintaining solemn 
silence till I should get into the 
swing of the business. Both were 
deemed to be first-class affairs in 
which I was now a considerable 
shareholder, and the chairman of 
the Metropolitan and Provincial 
was a great financial authority, and a 
bank director as well as a county 
member. Our proceedings at the 
board of the Company appeared to 
consist mainly in sitting round a long 
table while the applicants for policies 
presented themselves in turn before 
us. Each applicant took a seat by the 
chairman for a couple of minutes, 
who put a few jocular questions to 
him, after which the insurer made his 
bow and retired, and the proposal 
papers with our medical officer’s 
opinion were passed around for opin; 
ion. This system of requiring 
personal interviews, I found, was 
considered the strong point of the 
Agricultural and Commercial ; for 
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whereas in other companies a man 
could take outa policy after being 
seen merely by the secretary and 
medical officer, no one could insure 
with us without first appearing be- 
fore the whole board. This, as 
our prospectus pointed out, afforded 
a peculiar guarantee to the share- 
holders for the soundness of the 
business done; and clearly a ma- 
chinery of this sort was admira- 
bly adapted for detecting bad lives 
which might impose on our doctor. 
The board of the Metropolitan and 
Provincial was a smaller affair, con- 
sisting of six members with the 
managing director and chairman. 
The secretary produced a bundle of 
flimsy papers and a list of discounts 
made during the week, whereon the 
managing director, running his fin- 
gers through them jauntily, like a 
conjuror playing with a pack of 
cards, said, “all quite first-class 
paper you see, gentlemen,” and we 
all replied ‘quite so,’ except one 
man of independent mind who said 
‘‘evidently ;” and then there was a 
ticking off of vouchers, and reading 
the minutes of the last meeting, and 
we broke up. For these exertions 
the Agricultural paid us each a fee 
of two guineas, and the bank two 
and a half. ‘Looks well, to be 
on first-class directions of this 
kind,” said Herries that evening, 
as he took his farewell dinner in 
Sackville Street preparatory to start- 
ing for Liverpool, ‘‘and pays your 
travelling expenses into the bar- 
gain,” as indeed it did, for a first- 
class return ticket to Leatherby was 
only thirty-seven and sixpence. 

It was pleasant also to walk into 
the Union Jack, of which popular 
establishment I had lately been 
elected a member, and receive the 
congratulations of friends and ac- 
quaintances. ‘Holloa! old West,” 
cried Cobbe Smith of my regiment, 
‘“‘so you’ve been and gone and got 
into Parliament! I congratulate 
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you, my boy. Here’s Julian Straight 
somewhere in the house, and Murphy 
and little Gatlay ; we are all going 
to dine together ; come and join us; 
and we will have some champagne 
cooled and drink your health.” 

“By Jove, West, what a lucky 
fellow you are!” said Straight as we 
settled down to dinner; “an uncle 
died and left you a hatful of money, 
isn’t it? Dash it, I wish one of 
my uncles would die and leave me 
something. But no such luck.” 

“ Well, West,” said Cobbe Smith, 
“vou must stick up for the old 
regiment in Parliament; we shall 
look to get a lot out of you, mind; 
you ought to be good for another 
brigade at least. Not that I want pro- 
motion myself, for I wouldn’t lose 
my troop for anything. Rather beas 
I am, than a field-officer, any day.” 

“You may say that, indeed,” 
said Straight. “Look at me. Here 
have I been, subaltern and captain, 
seventeen years in the horse artil- 
lery, and am now shunted off on 
promotion to a garrison brigade. 
And a nice brigade it is, too, one 
battery at Mahrattapoor, one at 
Seringapatam, and two at Ormuz, 
and they won’t muster together, all 
told, the strength of my old horse 
battery. That was something like 
a command. But it’s just like my 
luck.” 

** And which of all these stations 
are you posted to?” 

‘“*T am down for Mahrattapoor ; but 
as they have a colonel and lieuten- 
ant-colonel there already I shall 
hardly be wanted. Two field-offi- 
cers are about enough to look after 
one garrison battery. There is 4 
lieutenant-colonel at Seringapatam 
also, and the other colonel has to be 
provided for; he is on leave just now. 
I suppose I shall have to go to 
Ormuz, and play second fiddle to 
that duffer Jones. However, there 
won’t be much todo. Jones wont 
want me to help him in meddling 
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with the captain of the one battery 
there. I shall be able to get six 
months’ leave every year, that’s 
something.” 

“Well, Murphy,” said Cobbe 
Smith, “‘what are they going to do 
with the regiment, and when are they 
going to do it? When is this long- 
incubated scheme of reorganisation 
coming off Give us your confi- 
dence, like a trustworthy War Office 
official as you are. We are badly 
in want of a shave or two down at 
Aldershot.” 

“Tt is very easy to talk in that 
glib way, my good sir; but matters 
of this sort are not so easily settled. 
This is a large question, this re- 
organisation. However, there’s a 
committee sitting on ® now, and 
our report, [ expect, will go in very 
soon.” 

“That makes the twentieth com- 
mittee at the very least, to my 
knowledge,” said Cobbe Smith, 
“and there will be twenty more 
yet, Pll be bound; and at the end 
of it we shall all be very much 
where we are now, I expect. We 
have got a few efficient batteries, 
and that is about the whole of it.” 

“It is very easy to talk, young 
man, but it’s a different thing when 
you come to deal with the thing 
practically. You will find, how- 
ever, that this last committee has 
dealt with the subject exhaustively. 
Not that I agree with them alto- 
gether. Indeed, I have put a paper 
of my own before the Secretary of 
State, which he has had urder con- 
sideration since last May, and which 
I hope he may take up. I have 
looked at the thing from every point 
of view, and the conclusion I come 
to is, that you must make the bat- 
tery your administrative unit.” 

“And do away with the brigade 
system altogether ?” 

“Certainly ; what good are these 
brigades ?” 

“Then you would have two hun- 
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dred and fifty batteries all working 
separately, and nothing between 
them and the Horse——well, be- 
tween them and Colonel Murphy ?” 

“No, not quite that. You would 
have field-officers commanding sta- 
tions, of course, and district-adju- 
t&nts, and so forth, but the regimen- 
tal records would be kept at head- 
quarters, and there would be one 
general roster by batteries through 
the regiment for foreign service.” 

“Certainly your scheme would 
be a triumph of decentralisation. I 
conclude that, of course, you would 
number the batterics in one list 
right down through the regiment ? 
Number 250 R. A. would look neat 
on a man’s shoulder-strap ; it would 
be so easy to remember, too.” 

“No, there would not be one 
general number, because the horse 
batteries would be numbered separ- 
ately from the rest.” 

“The best plan to my mind,” 
said Gatlay, “‘ would be to have 
three or four great artillery divi- 
sions, say one at Woolwich, another 
at Plymouth, and so on, with per- 
manent headquarters for each.” 

“What would you gain by 
that ?” 

“Why, for one thing it would 
be a less centralised plan than 
having only one headquarters for 
the whole regiment. It seems to 
answer very well for the marines.” 

“Do you mean that these divi- 
sions should be made up of separate 
branches, one of garrison, one of 
field artillery, and one of home ar- 
tillery ? or is each division to have 
its share of the three branches ?”’ 

“Each division would be com- 
plete in the three kinds. The 
change would be simply in having 
four artillery regiments instead of 
one. This would surely be a more 
compact and handy organisation than 
the present one.” 

“For my part,” said Straight, 
“T think if you go in for changes 
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of this sort, you ought to make the 
horse artillery a distinct service from 
the rest. At present you may get 
fellows posted to it as field-officers 
who have scarcely done a day’s duty 
with it before. Men with no style, 
who have forgotten how to ride 
perhaps. Plays the very deuce with 
the horse artillery, that sort of thing 
does.” 

“At any rate that practice gives 
the garrison brigades the inestimable 
benefit of the occasional presence of 
a horse artillery officer, as in your 
case, Straight.” 

“And I hope the horse artillery 
will have the same benefit too, soon, 
by getting me back again.” 

‘““But why should there be an 
artillery regiment at all?” asked 
Cobbe Smith. 

“What! an army without artil- 
lery ?” 

‘“‘T don’t mean that exactly. But 
why should all the artillery be in 
one regiment any more than all the 
cavalry or all the infantry ?” 

“Break up the old regiment ?” 
cried Straight. ‘‘Oh, confound it, 
man, you couldn’t do that! Oh, 
dash it, no! you must keep the old 
regiment together. Whatever you 
do, you must do that.” 

‘““ Where’s the necessity ?” 

‘““Why you would break down 
all our esprit de corps altogether if 
you were to split us up into different 
regiments. Oh, confound it, man, 
it would never do to break up the 
old regiment!” 

“Well, but this old regiment, as 
you call it, has after all been joined 
together for only about ten years. 
And as to the esprit de corps, does 
it depend on our being all promoted 
on one seniority list? And where 
are the signs of that close bond of 
brotherhood among your sixteen 
hundred brother officers that you 

« speak of ? Do you yourself, Straight, 
know even a tenth of them per- 
sonally ?” 


‘“*T should rather think not,” said 
Straight, drawing himself up, and 
pulling his mustache, “nor yet 
a twentieth, and don’t want to.” 
Straight was by way of being a 
swell both regimental and otherwise, 
and perhaps would hardly have 
cared to dine at the Union Jack 
with a second captain if he had not 
been also an M.P. As for Colonel 
Murphy, he could be quite affable 
with his brother officers when on 
business, or if there was no better 
company available, and this being 
October the Club was empty; at 
other times a regimental party of 
this sort would hardly have been in 
his line, for it was quite understood 
by the regiment that he moved ina 
superior cimle, as became a distin- 
guished official and man _ about 
town. 

“Well, then,” continued Cobke 
Smith, ‘‘I fail to perceive the force 
of your objection, Straight; and it 
seems to me that common-sense 
points to the need for dealing with 
our regiment as you would with any 
other branch of the service. Why 
should you not have fifteen or twenty 
artillery regiments of a handy, man- 
ageable size, just as you have regi- 
ments of cavalry and infantry ?” 

“Ah! but the case is very dif- 
ferent,” observed Murphy; “ you 
don’t want to have entire regiments 
of artillery stationed at different 
places. You must have your bat- 
teries scattered about. A _ regi- 
mental system such as you propose 
would never work.” 

“But are not the other branches 
of the service scattered about too ? 
How many regiments of cavalry are 
there serving at home which are not 
distributed by detachments? Yet 
we don’t find that the regimental 
system fails to work with them.” 

“Yes; but then the artillery is a 
different service altogether. Besides, 
you would have all sorts of irregu- 
larities and differences creeping into 
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the drill and system. You must 
have uniformity in the artillery.” 

“And that you think would be 
secured by organising the regiment 
as a congeries of independent bat- 
teries ?” 

“Not by the independent bat- 
teries, but by having one centre of 
administration and one headquarters. 
If you had separate regiments they 
would be wanting to have different 
equipments, and then differences in 
drill and system would be sure to 
arise. No, depend on it, if you 
are to maintain uniformity in your 
artillery, you must keep it as one 
regiment.” 

“Yet we don’t find the infantry 
and cavalry breaking out in differ- 
ent patterns of rifles and sabres, be- 
cause they are divided off. If you 
serve out only one kind of gun and 
one kind of shell to the artillery 
they will have to use it; and as for 
uniformity of system, you may 


secure that by proper inspections.” 
“But if you had separate regi- 
ments,” broke in Straight, “you 


might have a man promoted before 
you who came out of Woolwich be- 
low you. That would never do.” 
“Why shouldn’t it? In the other 
branches of the service men don’t 
continue through life to stand in the 
order of their first commissions. 
And it is considered quite lawful 
for the artillery to supersede the 
engineers who beat them at the 
Academy. After all, the chances of 
good luck would be the same for 
everybody. You might be one of 
the lucky ones yourself, Straight.” 
“Oh, don’t talk to me about luck, 
my dear fellow. Just fancy, if I 
had been a captain in the Crimea, 
instead of being just at the top of 
the lieutenants, I should have got 
my brevet majority to a certainty, 
or I landed a week before the place 
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fell; and I should have been sure of 
my lieutenant-colonelcy and C. B. 
for India, and should have been a 
brevet colonel years ago, and very 
likely a brigadier-general at this 
moment; and here I am a bare regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel, and not 
even a battery tocommand. There 
never was such luck.” 

“Tll tell you what, West,” said 
Murphy in an undertone, “now that 
you have got into Parliament you may 
possibly have something to say to the 
settlement of these matters. I dare- 
say they will put you on to any 
select committee that may be ap- 
pointed about the regiment. I 
should like you to read my memo- 
randum on the subject. I will send 
it you to-morrow, and I should be 
glad to talk the matter over with 
you any time that you care to look 
in at the office.” 

Murphy, it appeared to me, be- 
haved during this little party like a 
man of the world who was prepared 
to recognise the altered relations 
produced by a seat in the House of 
Commons, however much such a 
distinction might jar against his 
sense of the innate fitness of things. 
Straight, on the other hand, seemed. 
to regard my good fortune as a sort 
of personal grievance, second only 
to his transfer to the foot artillery, 
or any scheme for the disruption of 
the old regiment. But at this point 
of the conversaton, the former des- 
cried Lord Kewrasse of the house- 
hold cavalry coming into the coffee- 
room, and rose at once to engage 
that popular young officer in con- 
versation. As Straight did not 
know Lord Kewrasse, and did not 
apparently relish Murphy’s deser- 
tion, he pleaded an engagement and 
moved off too, and Cobbe Smith 
and myself adjourned to the smek- 
ing-room. 
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CHAPTER XX.—A MODEL M.P. 


Returning to Leatherby, Eva and 
1 moved into our new residence, 
and I went to work to drown in 
occupation the impatient longing I 
felt for the consummation of my 
new position. The intervening 
tbree months and a fraction would 
clearly be best spent by fulfilling 
in a proper manner the new réle 
of borough member, and this ac- 
cordingly I set about doing vigor- 
ously. The first thing was to sub- 
scribe liberally to the Leatherby 
Hunt, and to join in that pastime; 
and I got down a couple of lively 
nags on job from town, also a pony 
and little carriage for Eva, which 
made her independent on fine days 
of the chariot, so that this ancient 
vehicle could be reserved mainly 
for taking us out to dinner-parties, 
or for conveying her aunts to and 
fro when they came out to see us. 
As for the hunting, it was passable 
enough, but I confess I did not 
take to it very kindly. The meet 
was well enough, especially.as Eva 
would sometimes drive me there, or 
sometimes ride to see the hounds 
throw off, and the run was splendid 
fun when we had one, although the 
Yewcestershire country was not 
good ; but the concomitants, to my 
thinking, outweighed the pleasure. 
To find yourselves at the end of a 
December day eighteen or twenty 
miles from home, on a tired horse, 
was about as dreary a prospect as 
could be conceived. Some people 
can think on horseback, and so pass 
the time agreeably; I never could. 
I can think with a pen in my hand, 
or in a railway train, the motion of 
which, I think, produces a sort of 
exaltation of the brain. Many a 
fine debate have I carried on when 
going down in the Leatherby ex- 
press, putting, of course, sophistical 
argument of the feeblest kind into 


the mouths of my opponents, and 
then exposing them in terse and 
forcible speeches; but when riding 
home from hunting I never could 
do anything but look forward to the 
milestones when it was light enough 
to see them, or else peer out into 
the gloom for any visible marks to 
indicate my progress homewards, 
Nor were the dinner-parties much 
better ; the Miss Haringtons’ horses 
being good for about seven miles an 
hour, and the visiting distances 
enormous, a considerable part of our 
winter nights seemed to be spent in 
plodding over the Yewcestershire 
lanes in the yellow chariot, which 
had not done so much service for 
years. 

Then there was the town business. 
I had been nominated joint-patron 
with Mr. Sheepshanks of the Leather- 
by Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, and took the chair on various 
occasions—it was understood that 
my colleague was to be deemed 
exempt from all petty work of this 
kind—notably when Mr. R. Podger 
Bowles gave his elegant lecture on 
Rome, entitled “‘ Recreations of an 
Overworked Official,” a lecture de- 
livered by the young Treasury 
swell with great self-possession to a 
crowded and attentive audience, the 
great hall of the Institution which 
holds nearly a hundred people be- 
ing full to overflowing, and all the 
young ladies of Leatherby in the 
front rows in their best bonnets; 
and again when young Harry Per- 
kins read his Essay on the Genius 
of Modern Poesy. Mrs. Scrap, next 
to whom I had the honour of sitting 
on this last occasion, remarked that 
it was really quite gratifying to see 
how well Mrs. Perkins, who was a 
most respectable person, had brought 
up her son, and that the spread of 
education among all classes of people 
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was a remarkable sign of the age. 
We supped afterwards at the Fer- 
eussons’,, and the only unkindly 
thing I ever noticed in that family 
was that scarcely any allusion was 
made to the lecture, although Harry 
Perkins was evidently longing to 
hear something said about it; so 
that I was glad to feel in a position 
as late chairman and present mem- 
ber to rise at the table and propose 
the health of our able essayist, lead- 
ing off three cheers with effusion, 
which ceremony made the poor 
lad quite happy for the rest of 
the evening, and I doubt not 
converted him into a fast friend. 
Politically Harry Perkins was my 
supporter already, although not yet 
in the enjoyment of the franchise. 
“The governor, you know, Cap- 
tain West,” he had taken occasion 
to say one day during the canvass, 
“is an out-and-outer of the old 
school, and of course the ladies 
take on in the same line—women 
never have any opinions of their 
own, and it isn’t any use talking 
politics in that house, so I keep my 
opinions to myself, but I'm quite of 
your way of thinking, sir. You see, 
Captain, I don’t take things for 
granted; anatomy and materia me- 
dica and that sort of thing makes a 
man go to the bottom of things. I 
am Liberal to the backbone, sir.” 
Thus passed the winter days 
at Leatherby, Sybil spending by 
agreement every alternate week 
with us, and going during her 
visits three times a-week to her 
aunts for her French lessons with 
Miss Jones. Those with little Mr. 
Aborn the writing-master were 
suspended’ for the time, and I 
fear Sybil’s mathematical education 
thereby stopped short somewhere 
about tompound addition. During 
the alternate week, when it was 
Sybil’s turn to stay with her aunts, 
Eva generally managed to secure 
her company and that of Mary 


Drew almost every evening that we 
were at home, and sometimes Miss 
Barton herself and even Miss Hon- 
oria would be prevailed upon to 
join the party, on all which occa- 
sions the chariot would be put in 
requisition to convey the fair freight 
to and fro. Sunday we always 
spent in Church Street, partaking 
of Miss Barton’s early dinner after 
the morning service. 

At last, when we had completed 
the round of entertainments provid- 
ed in our honour, and Christmas was 
coming on, when Mr. Paterson and 
Mr. and Mrs. Herries had promised 
to pay us a visit, I suggested to 
Eva that as our stay would be 
short, it behoved us to lose no time 
in returning these hospitalities, and 
in fact giving a series of dinner- 
parties ourselves. ‘It will give us 
an opportunity for spending a little 
money in the town, which we have 
hardly done sufficiently yet. It ~ 
struck me Mr. Hambrowe looked 
at me in the street rather sulkily 
yesterday, as if he thought the 
consumption of champagne in this 
house was quite unbefitting a 
borough member. I will sit down 
and order some of his highest brand 
straightway, and some port and 
claret from Tawney’s; and do you, 
my pretty one, make out a list of 
invitations.” 

“How will this do, Charlie?’ 
said Eva, half an hour later. “TI 
have put down sixteen; that will 
be enough, I suppose, for the first 
time.” 

“‘Let us see. The Rupert Bowles, 
Mr. R. Podger Bowles, the William 
Bowles; isn’t that making a family 
business of it? better get the Wil- 
liam Bowles to come another time. 
The Fergussons—that won’t do, dear. 
Rupert. Bowles is about the only 
man in the place on our list who 
took Fergusson’s opposition to my 
canvass seriously. Better not bring 
them together.” 
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“Oh dear me, I forgot all about 
that; but it does seem such non- 
sense to bring politics into dinner- 
parties. Besides I am sure Mr. 
Fergusson does not think about 
such things.” 

‘Very likely not, my love, but 
Rupert Bowles does. Better ask the 
Fergussons for another day, you will 
have plenty of opportunities. Well, 
let us see who else are down. 
The Bamfyldes, three; the St. 
Legers—good, they will be flatter- 
ed at meeting county people; Miss 
Barbour; why, you have left out 
Mr. Sheepshanks! he may very pos- 
sibly come just this once to dine 
with his fellow-member, at any rate 
we ought to ask him. Then you 
must not forget that Mr. Paterson 
and his ward will be here; and of 
course Sybil will be here that even- 
ing, and then there are ourselves. 
And why, goodness me, you have 
left out the Scraps! That will 
never do.” 

‘*Must we ask Mrs. Scrap, Char- 
lie ?’ said Eva hesitatingly. 

“If we don’t want to convert her 
into an enemy for life, we must.”’ 

‘““It will quite spoil the evening 
if she comes. I never feel quite 
comfortable when she is in the 
room. She’s so sf 

“You mean that she is a little 
disposed to be patronising, and more 
than disposed to be vulgar. You 
can’t help the vulgarity, and the 
patronising will adjust itself by-and- 
by; but Scrap was my most ener- 
getic supporter, and Mrs. Scrap did 
her best, too.” 

“But you must please tell me 
what to order for dinner, Charlie; 
I haven’t a notion what is proper.” 

“Better just have what every- 
body else has. Side dishes and 
sweets, and so forth.” 

“Yes, but I don’t know the 
names of a single one. I never 
shall understand anything about 
cookery.” 


““Well then, ask your aunt to 
come up and help you to make out 
a bill of fare.” 

“Oh, my dear Charlie! Aunt 
Emily has no more notion about it 
than I have. She would be sure 
to suggest minced veal. We used 
always to have minced veal for din- 
ner whenever Mr. Drew took his 
luncheon with us. We can’t have 
minced veal for sixteen people, you 
know.” 

“Well, not exactly ; but suppose 
we take Johnson and the cook into 
council. The Miss Haringtons used 
to give very fair dinners, I believe, 
—very likely their servants will 
understand all about it without 
any help.” 

The butler and cook proved quite 
equal to the occasion, and both in 
their quiet way seemed to relish 
the excitement of professional em- 
ployment, so the difficulty was 
overcome; and as Eva declared she 
could not write her invitations, 
because my presence flurried her, 
I went to my room to write my 
own letters. Returning to the 
morning room—half-an-hour after- 
wards, my little wife was still hard 
at work on her notes. 

“Not done yet, Eva? and what 
is that little book you have got 
there?’ for with some confusion 
she had closed a little volume that 
was on the table, and had covered 
it with a piece of blotting-paper. 

“Nothing that you need see, 
sir,” said she, blushing and trying 
to convey it to her pocket. ‘‘ Now, 
Charlie, don’t be so rude; let me 
alone; for shame, you rude boy,” 
cried Eva, as, after a delightful 
little struggle, I remained captor ot 
the book. 

I had noticed this little book 
several times before as being con- 
stantly in her possession, and fan- 
cied it was one of those little 
devotional manuals which young 
ladies are sometimes wont to carry 
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out with them. It turned out to 
be a pocket edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary. 

“Well,” said Eva, with a pretty 
blush of confusion, as I smiled, 
looking perhaps a little sarcastic, 
“how can I help it? You scolded 
me the other day because I spelt 
apology with two p’s. If am 
never to make these mistakes I must 
hunt up my words sometimes. You 
are not angry, are you, Charlie ?” she 
added, after a pause. 

“Angry! you little thing; what 
should make you think I was 
angry ?” 

“Because you looked so awfully 
severe. You know I always was 
stupid, you know, and so I always 
shall -be.” 

“My darling, pray don’t talk like 
that! To hear you say such things 
is almost as bad as if I said them 
myself. Spelling after all, my child, 
is said to be very much matter of 
opinion, and the slips even people 
who call themselves well educated 
make, not to mention Lord High 
Commissioners and swells of that 
sort, are surprising. But, my dear 
Eva, you can’t always be sure of 
having Johnson in your pocket, and 
the way to spell is to read. If you 
don’t accustom yourself to the look 
of words, you will never be able to 
spell. I have been wanting to say 
something about this for some time, 
Eva dear. You see, if you don’t 
ever put anything into that pretty 
little head, you can’t expect much 
to come out of it.” 

“But, my dear Charlie, when has 
there been time for reading? Just 
look at the life we have been lead- 
ing! First in London, and then 
down here, and then in Germany, 
and then this election, and all the 
time I have been so tired I could 
often scarcely stand, much less read. 
I think you are rather hard upon 
me, Charlie.” 

“My dear, I don’t say a word 
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about that time. We were leading 
a life of bustle, and you were not 
strong, and there was plenty to be 
done besides reading. But we have 
now been settled down here nearly 
three months, and I really don’t 
think you have opened a book all 
that time, or even so much as looked 
at the newspaper.” 

‘Oh, Charlie! you know it is 
no good wanting me to take an 
interest about politics ; I never could 
understand anything about them, 
and never shall. And as for books, 
I am sure the whole day goes in 
something or other. The time seems 
to fly.” 

“T am. glad you don’t find it 
dull, my pretty one, for sometimes I 
think” 

“Charlie! as if anything could 
be dull with you. But sometimes I 
think too——” 

“Well, what is it my little woman 
thinks ? Come, Eva, unburden your- 
self. I see from all this hesitation 
that something weighs on that little 
brain.” 

“Well, Charlie—you won’t be 
angry with me, will you ?—don’t 
you think,” said Eva, nestling her 
head on my shoulder, “don’t you 
think it would have been better if 
you had found out what a stupid 
little thing I was before you married 
me?” 

“Oh, Eva, Eva! how can you talk 
in that shocking way? What can 
have put such horrid notions into 
your head? What have I said to 
make you in such a taking?’ For 
the large tears were beginning to drop 
on my coat, although she was trying 
to conceal them. 

“Tt isn’t what you say, Charlie,” 
she replied between her bursts of 
sobbing, “but you look so vexed 
very often when I say something 
silly—I know I am a little goose, 
but I can’t help it. We can’t be 
different from what we are, can we ? 
No, Charlie; you should have 
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thought of this before you married 
me.” 

‘*Good heavens! Eva, what can I 
have been looking like that you 
should be conjuring up all these 
horrid doubts? Will you believe 
me, dear, that all these fancies are 
wholly out of your own imagination ? 
And whatever we do,” I added, 
when she became a little calmer, 
“don’t let us get into the way of 
talking about what we might have 
done. That is not a healthy kind 
of retrospect for man and wife to 
indulge in, depend on it. But this 
comes on me like a revelation, Eva. 
Here was I fancying that I was 
making you happy; and you all the 
time building up this fabric of 
imaginary troubles. It is all my 
fault, I have no doubt; I suppose 
I must have been behaving like a 
brute, for you to be so put out, but 
I did not mean to be.” 

“No, no, Charlie, don’t say that ; 
it’s all my fault. But you do look 
so dreadfully grave sometimes, you 
quite frighten me, when I say some- 
thing silly. I know I am very stu- 
pid and ignorant, but we can’t make 
ourselves different to what we are.” 

“ But, my dear Eva, after all, we 
need not always stand still in these 
things. Our education need not 
come to an end as soon as one grows 
up. And although you, dear, are a 
married lady, after all you are not 
nineteen yet, so there is plenty of 
time for learning and wisdom too, 
in addition to beauty.” 

“Oh no, Charlie, it’s no good 
talking about these things. I sup- 
pose I must have a pretty face, be- 
cause you are always saying so, but 
I shal] never be clever and learned 
and that sort of thing. You must 
be satisfied to take me as you find 
me.” 

“My darling, I wish I knew how 
to cure you of this false impression ! 
I won’t be such a prig as to say that 
I am more than satisfied to have 
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you as you are, because that would 
be putting the matter on quite a 
wrong footing, and making matters 
worse. But what shall I say to put 
you at ease? When I feel that it 
is I who ought to apologise, when 
I wonder how a sweet young crea- 
ture like you, who might have had 
all the world at your feet, came to 
choose such an ugly old fellow as 
me for a husband.” 

“Now, Charlie, you are laughing 
at me.” 

“There it is again! What can 
I haye done to drive you into this 
state of self-abasement, Eva? What 
can I do to make you see things in 
their true light, to make you feel 
that you have no right to put me 
up on a pedestal above you in this 
way? Any one who knows us—Mr. 
Paterson, or the Fergussons,'or any 
one else—would say at once, if they 
spoke candidly, that itis I who am 
the lucky one, and have got the 
best of the bargain.” 

“Then they would say wrong. 
Mr. Patterson is a dear old flatterer, 
I know, and the Fergussons are such 
old friends; but they can’t help my 
being a stupid little thing.” 

Here our conversation was in- 
terrupted by the sound of the 
chariot- wheels announcing that 
Aunt Emily and Sybil were coming 
to spend the day. And it seemed 
soon as if the little cloud had 
passed away; but, alas! the first 
words of difference had been spoken, 
and they could not but leave a 
certain uneasiness of feeling behind. 
Both must have felt, whatever we 
may have said, that there was some- 
thing left unsatisfied, and a certain 
want of confidence remaining be- 
tween us. And when, the following 
evening, which we were spending 
alone, and I was spelling out with 
a dictionary Von Ordnung’s great 
work on military organisation, I 
noticed that Eva took out from the 
bookcase a volume of ‘Russell's 
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Modern Europe,’ which formed one 
of those included in the Miss Har- 
ingtons’ neat selection of standard 
authors in brown-leather bindings, 
and sat down by the fire to read it. 
But in a few minutes the pretty 
little head was nodding, and I don’t 
think that estimable work was ever 
put in requisition again. 

It was not often, however, that 
we were alone when at home, and 
I am bound to mention that our 
first dinner-party went off very 
successfully, except that Eva was 
rather taken aback by Mrs. Scrap 
kissing her with effusion when she 
came into the drawing-roum ; also 
that Eva quite forgot to give the 
signal for rising from the dinner- 
table, so that the ladies sat on till 
past ten o'clock. But the most 
successful event in this way was the 
meeting of the Leatherby Philhar- 
monic Society which was held at 
our house on Christmas eve under 
Mr. Fergusson’s presidency, with a 
full orchestra of seventeen perform- 


ers, which gave classical music of 
the highest character for three con- 


secutive hours. Mrs. Herries was 
spending the Christmas week with 
us, and Herries himself was per- 
suaded to join her, arriving late in 
the evening and staying over till 
the following Monday, when he de- 
parted considerably before daylight 
to catch the early train to town. 
Mr. Paterson came down too, ac- 
companied by the young lady from 
the Royal Academy, who, poor girl, 
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having no particular home of her 
own, was very glad to pay us a 
lengthened visit, and quite electri- 
fied the good folks of Leatherby at 
the concert by her powerful voice. 
Almost equal to professional, ob- 
served Mr. St. Leger, who played a 
second violin in the orchestra at the 
Handel festivals, and was consid- 
ered nearly as great an authority as 
Mr. Fergusson himself ; as indeed it 
well might be. The supper which 
followed went off very well; and 
when I proposed the toast of ‘ Pros- 
perity to the Leatherby Philhar- 
monic Society,’ and thanked the 
president and members on behalf 
of the rest of the company for the 
splendid musical treat they had 
afforded us, there was both excite- 
ment and emotion when Mr. Fergus- 
son, in responding, feelingly reviewed 
their past history, how through evil 
report and good report, undismayed 
by difficulty and embarrassment, the 
Society had maintained its course, 
till, from the humble beginning 
many of those present could remem- 
ber, it had attained to its present 
magnificent development. Embol- 
dened by this social success, Eva 
proposed giving a ball, and this I 
think was the only thing needed to 
bring up our popularity to the high- 
est pitch; but there was a sort of 
understanding with the Miss Har- 
ingtons that we should not disturb 
their comfortable if old-fashioned 
furniture, so we abstained from the 
temptation. 
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MarriAGE is essentially a secular 
ordinance, the mode by which Provi- 
dence has provided for the continu- 
ance of the world we live in, and as 
such its conduct and arrangement 
are left to the reason and conscience 
of mankind; revelation, after its first 
institution, only indirectly dictating 
on the questions of choice, duty, and 
obligation. The children of this 
world marry and are given in mar- 
riage. As social life refines itself, 
as men grow better, more religious, 
holier, this ordinance more fitly pre- 
figures a divine mystery, but still 
men and women, however religious, 
are never more children for this 
world than in this question of mar- 
riage. The questions of social equality, 
fitness of fortune, convenience, and 
family ties, may be said to come first 
with every one connected with the 
contracting parties. The fact that 
they will spend their time in this 
world together is the actuating consi- 
deration, Even the excellent divine, 
Dr. Hammond, having turned his 
thoughts towards matrimony, and 
fixed in his own mind upon the lady, 
withheld his declaration upon hear- 
ing that a man of greater fortune and 
pretensions turned his thoughts the 
same way. And so, as his bio- 
grapher tells us, he “ deposited his 
conjugal intendments,” and she lost 
a saintly husband. Moral and reli- 
gious worth, however strongly in- 
sisted upon, cannot be entertained 
as valid reasons for union, until its 
worldly suitableness is satisfactorily 
proved. A man under the sway of 
religious motives, spiritual, a pro- 
fessor, one who preaches self-denial, 
and to all appearance practises it, 
does not hesitate to prefer for his 
daughter a man of good social 
standing, whom he hopes to be all 
right, of whom he knows no harm, 


who passes creditably, to another of 
inferior social pretensions, however 
rooted in the matter, and indeed 
entirely working with him in the 
cause he and the world alike assume 
nearest his heart. It is so—every- 
body takes it as a matter of course, 
except perhaps the blighted pre- 
tender ; and viewing marriage as the 
ordinance which keeps all the world 
in its place, we are far from saying 
that we wish it otherwise. We 
hardly see how it could be other- 
wise. It is essential to the happi- 
ness of married life that husband 
and wife should be pairs in social 
refinement and manners. Nor 
could we, however we held her soul's 
interests paramount, advise a woman 
to overlook marked points of under- 
breeding, on account of a lover's 
spiritual zeal and enlightenment. 
We should counsel her on the con- 
trary, not to run the risk of finding 
herself repelled by habits in them- 
selves harmless indeed, and detract- 
ing nothing from his eternal pros- 
pects, but which, as accompanying 
him through time, would induce 
all through her union with him 
a painful sense of incongruity. 
Nay, even if his alliance would 
simply involve her in a change of 
social intercourse, and fix her in a 
home where it would be for her 
happiness to forget the graces and 
polish of her former life, he must be 
a man of ten thousand to compensate 
her in the long-run for what she has 
lost by what he can give her. 
While we belong to this world, our 
happiness is not compatible with 
the loss of either our own respect or 
the estimation of others; and, in 
truth, no woman who has made 
what the world has a right to call 
a bad match, one which sinks her 
to a lower grade, or involves her in 
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what common opinion views as 
humiliations, can enjoy any serenity 
of happiness. 

Women, as the conservators of 
order, are as a rule ready both to 
acknowledge and enforce this law, 
and to submit themselves to it. 
Their ambition having no other out- 
let, a marriage below their preten- 
sions cuts at the very root of hope. 
But as marriage, as well as suitable 
marriage, is the opening to her am- 
bition, not to speak of other con- 
siderations, this submission not sel- 
dom costs her dear. To be married 
is, with perhaps the majority of 
women, the entrance into life, the 
point they assume for carrying out 
their ideas and aims; and there are 
not a few women in most circles 
whose personal claims are not such 
as to promise them unlimited choice, 
and who know this so well, that on 
receiving an offer of marriage they 
recognise it as an occasion—an op- 
portunity. If such a clear-sighted 


maiden refuses a pretender to her 


hand because he does not reach her 
social standard, she does so alive to 
the alternative of a future—a life 
which offers her few honours and 
small gratitude, in return for the 
sacrifice she makes to social obliga- 
tions. For, after all, a man very 
much in earnest, and uttering flat- 
teries new to unaccustomed ears, 
may naturally be rejected on the 
instant with an unforeseen tender- 
ness, exciting a momentary ques- 
tion. We adopt the word sacrifice, 
for which some apology is due to 
any single lady who reads this 
paper, from De Quincey, who is 
eloquent on the nobility and vir- 
tues of the old maids (insulting 
name he calls it) of England, in 
whom he recognises the most 
highly cultivated women of his day 
—a patrician class of martyrs, so to 
say, to the cause of social order. 


It is apropos to their merit as 
letter-writers. 
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‘““Three out of four of the letters in 
the mail-bag will be written by that 
class of women who have the most 
leisure and the most interest in a cor- 
respondence by the post. That class 
who combine more intelligence, culti- 
yation, and thoughtfulness than any 
other in Europe—the class of unmar- 
ried women above twenty-five—an 
increasing class; women, who from 
mere dignity of character, have re- 
nounced all prospects of conjugal and 
parental life, rather than descend into 
habits unsuitable to their birth. Wo- 
men capable of such sacrifices, and 
marked by such strength of mind, may 
be expected to think with deep feeling, 
and to express themselves (unless where 
they have been too much biassed by 
bookish connections), with natural 
grace.” 


This testimony, highly charac- 
teristic of its author, and expressing 
truly one cause for the number of 
single women to be found in the 
educated classes, is opposed to the 
prevailing tone of modern literature. 
It is under rare and small encourage- 
ment from fiction and poetry that a 
woman wraps herself in the haughty 
severity of noblesse oblige. Among 
her friends and belongings, indeed, it 
is an acknowledged social duty ; they 
expect it of her as a matter of course : 
if a woman can’t advance her family 
or distinguish herself, she can at 
least spare them the annoyance of 
inferior connections. But the nov- 
elist laughs at her for her pains. 
The readers of Mr. Trollope’s admir- 
able novel, ‘Dr. Thorne,’ which, as 
far as it has any other design than 
to interest and amuse its readers, is 
an attack on the prevalent views on 
this question, will recall the really 
pathetic appeal of Miss Gresham 
of Greshambury to her cousin and 
counsellor, the Lady Amelia de 
Courcy, on occasion of her receiving 
an offer from a member of the firm 
Gumption, Gazebee, and Gazebee, 
who is, to be sure, an attorney, 
though he only does business with 
peers and commoners of the very 
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highest class. His ‘‘ manners,” she 
pleads, “tare quite excellent,” his 
respect unbounded. 


*** You,may say, Amelia, that he is only 
an attorney, and I believe that he is an 
attorney; but I am sure you would 
have esteemed him had you heard the 
very delicate way in which he ex- 
pressed his sentiments. I would 
not certainly, under any circumstances, 
accept him without consulting you. 
If I really disliked him, of course there 
would be no doubt; but I can’t say, 
dearest Amelia, that I do absolutely 
dislike him, and I really think we should 
make each other very happy, if the 
marriage were suitable as regarded 
both our positions. I don’t wish 
at all to speak of my own feelings,’ she 
repeats with touching iteration; ‘but if 
he were not an attorney, he is, I think, 
the sort of man I should like. He is 
very nice in every way, and if you 
were not told, I don’t think you'd 
know he was an attorney; but, dear 
Amelia, I will be guided by you alto- 
gether.’”’ 


And dear Amelia, who represents 


society, does guide her, and pro- 
nounces it Miss Gresham’s fate to 


be a victim. She is very sorry to 
grieve her cousin, but declares it 
better she should bear the grief of 
overcoming a temporary fancy than 
take a step “which some of your 
friends would certainly regard as 
disgraceful.” “It is not permitted 
to us, my dear Augusta,” she adds, 
“to think of ourselves in such mat- 
ters. As you truly say, if we were 
to act in that way what would the 
world come to?” &. &e. “It is nat- 
ural,” she admits, “for girls to wish 
to marry: those who are weak take 
the first that comes; those who 
have more judgment make a selec- 
tion; but the strongest-minded are, 
perhaps, those who are able to fore- 
go themselves and their fancies, and 
to refrain from any alliance that 
does not tend to high principles.” 
The hapless Augusta remains one of 
these strong-minded foregoers, and 


four years after Lady Amelia marries 
Gazebee herself—this comic sequel, 
of course, a warning to high-born 
ladies not to put their destiny in 
such material matters out of their 
own keeping. And yet, when all 
things are said, it would not have 
been a suitable match, as society is 
constituted,—and the treacherous 
Lady Augusta spoke some truths; 
so long, that is, as there is such a 
thing as acknowledged rank; and 
all rank is a thing of degrees. But 
not only does our author, in the van 
of liberal opinion, and with whom 
the prejudices and social tyrannies 
of the aristocracy are a favourite 
theme, thus strike at the root of old 
prescription; that great innovator 
the pen is equally active in female 
hands ;—partly in tender pity to the 
suffering caused by it to gentle na- 
tures, and, more recently, in a de- 
liberate rebellion against the sex’s 
conservatism and submission to an- 
tiquated laws of caste, Mrs. Gas- 
kell, scarcely to be called an inno- 
vator,—in no sense didactic, like her 
gifted successors,—covers these scru- 
ples of caste with a tender ridicule 
in her incomparable Cranford papers, 
where all the ladies are so poor, so 
genteel, so conscious of pretensions 
ignored by the world; where they 
all congratulate themselves on their 
freedom from masculine society, “a 
man is so in the way in a house;” 
where Miss Matty is condemned to 
everlasting spinsterhood by her in- 
exorable sister, who could not sub- 
mit to the degradation of a brother- 
in-law who called himself yeoman, 
and did not allow himself to «be 
addressed as esquire; and where— 
though this is not strictly to our 
point—the widow of rank and small 
means, Lady Glenmire, convulses 
the whole society by engaging her- 
self to Mr. Hoggins, the country 
apothecary, who talked loud, wore 
creaking top-boots, and whom the 
ladies of Cranford had reason to 
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believe supped on bread, cheese, 
and beer every night. As we read 
we confess to some share of the 
popular sense of propriety out- 
raged; it is unfair to have a title 
and not to recognise its restrictive 
obligations. However, the unprece- 
dented step meets with the chron- 
icler’s tacit approval. Why should 
not a pair of mature age please 
themselves ? seems to be the line 
of argument. Everything can be 
proved in fiction, and we admit it 
one of the missions of imagination 
to accustom society to the idea of 
social changes; but experience has 
still its strong counter-case. ‘“ What 
I especially dislike in Kingsley’s 
‘Yeast,’” says Miss Mitford, “is 
his making both his humble-born 
heroes fall in love with young 
ladies. To be sure he does not ac- 
tually make them marry, but he 
shows that he (the author) has no 
objection. Now it has happened to 


me to see the final issue of two or 
three of these disproportioned mar- 


riages, and I have always found 
they result in great unhappiness to 
the inferior—that is, the promoted 
party.” And this is the common 
observation; therefore we do not 
give up our respect for those mar- 
tyrs to station who keep themselves 
single for an idea. In fact, without 
these vestals, society would go down. 
But it is not among them that the 
highest type of old maid is to be 
found. 

Nor is one of Nature’s born old 
maids deserving of this pre-emin- 
ence. There are women with whom 
marriage forms no part of their plan 
of life. Nature has provided them 
with a temperament fitted for inde- 
pendence, and benignantly denied 
them attractions which might have 
interfered with their vocation. It 
is said of such women that they 
ought to be caught young to make 
tractable wives; but such women 
fulfil their purpose best single, and 
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in that state only give rise to no 
regrets of misfit. Take, for exam- 
ple, Miss Priscilla in ‘ Silas Marner,’ 
that picture of burly cheerfulness 
undisturbed by fine perceptions. 
She herself, the gentlemen of her 
acquaintance, and the reader who 
recognises the truth of the portrait, 
must all be of one mind as to her 
fitness for the calling she chose for 
herself, and for no other. Witness 
her satisfaction, not assumed, in her 
own plainness, and her heedless com- 
prehension of the Miss Gunns in her 
profession of that satisfaction. “TI 
am ugly—there’s no denying that : 
I feature my father’s family ; but, 
law! I don’t mind; do you?” Wit- 
ness her native antagonism to the 
opposite sex: “I’ve no opinion o’ the 
men, Miss Gunn. I don’t know what 
you have. And as for fretting and 
stewing about what they’ll think of 
you from morning till night, it’s a 
folly no woman need be guilty of if 
she’s got a good father and a good 
home. As I say, Mr. Have-your- 
own-way is the best husband, and 
the only one I'd ever promise to 
obey.” And, again, her arrogating 
celibacy to herself as a birthright 
and vocation, reproaching her pretty 
sister for sitting on an addled egg 
(an unpromising choice) for ever : 
“One old maid’s enough out o’ two 
sisters; and I shall do credit to a 
single life, for God Almighty meant 
me for it.” 

The highest type of old maid has 
made no sacrifice, nor is she in any 
sense a victim, for marriage as a 
state is not necessary to her idea of 
happiness ; but she has none of that 
antagonism towards half the human 
race which Miss Priscilla makes her 
boast; nor is she one who has set 
herself against marriage, or whom 
no man has ever wished to marry. 
She is the woman who has never 
met with her ideal, and who has 
never been cunningly persuaded to 
accept anything short of it. 


G 
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Every woman with any romance 
or magnanimity has, so far as she 
contemplates marriage for herself 
merely in the abstract, an ideal, or 
some vague assemblage of high qual- 
ities which stands for such. Shecan 
only suppose herself voluntarily link- 
ing her fate with another, if that 
other is a man exceptionally good 
or noble, or at least distinguished 
among his fellows. At all events 
he must be something quite above 
the common run of men about her. 
The typical old maid has had this 
ideal, and been faithful to it: it 
may be for want of adequate temp- 
tation to inconstancy. Some wo- 
men—the charming woman, for 
example—have not been allowed to 
keep their ideal. They have lost 
sight of it in finding themselves the 
ideal of some one else. Our typical 
vestal has never been a charming 
woman, though she may have many 
excellent gifts and graces. Women 
:are so made, happily for men, that 
gratitude, pity, the exquisite pleasure 
of pleasing, the sweet surprise of 
finding themselves necessary to an- 
other’s happiness (or being flattered 
into the notion), altogether obscure 
cand confuse the judgment; they 
either forget their ideal altogether, 
-or think they have found it in the 
very commonplace mortal who is 
their choice. But to some women 
*this does not happen. The natural 
instinct to please is not strong in 
them. They only care to please 
where their taste and judgment ap- 
prove, and their manner is cold or 
indifferent in general society. There 
is a French proverb, compounded of 
resignation and worldly policy, which 
represents the submission and des- 
tiny of the attractive woman : Quand 
on na pas ce quon aime, il faut 
aimer cequwon a. It is not that the 
other is deliberately unattractive, 
but she recognises no necessity. She 
does not want to please out of her 
pale of sympathies ; and the alterna- 
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tive has no terrors for her. In fact 
she has foreseen that a single life is 
her probable destiny. It is not at 
all necessary that this unattractive- 
ness should have to do with a con- 
scious want of beauty. A beauti- 
ful woman, as far as colour and out- 
line constitute beauty,—but failing 
in bewitching qualities,—may repel 
admiration by indifference, and live 
to glorify the sisterhood to which 
her manner devotes her; but it is 
the woman of commonplace exterior 
and sensitive mind that is most 
commonly left alone with her ideal. 
We believe that almost any woman 
who is not what is called “ particu- 
lar,” may marry if she chooses—that 
is, if she does not speculate upon 
herself, or share the world’s unfa- 
vourable view of her personal preten- 
sions. Again, persons of simple 
character, who don’t think much 
about themselves, but enter cheerfully 
into the scene around them, pleased, 
amused, contented, have an uncon- 
scious attractiveness quite independ- 
ent of laws of beauty. But our 
typical old maid is not intellectually 
simple, but complex, however mor- 
ally she is above worldly schemes 
for her own settlement in life. The 
present, except under circumstances 
of rare occurrence, does not engross 
her or absorb her interest. She has 
a mind looking before, after, and 
about her—unless, indeed, she has 
benevolent plans of usefulness, which 
concentrate her attention on some 
object ;—a posture of mind and 
body, we should say, which further 
removes woman from her bewitch- 
ing attitude than any other. What- 
ever her interests and occupations, 
her own life, and what she is to 
make of it, is a present question 
with her. She does not wait for 
marriage to solve it; she feels it in 
her own hands. She has never met 
her ideal, or, if she has seen what 
might have been such, she has re 
cognised an impossibility—const- 
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tuted as she is—which must keep 
her apart from it. In good time 
she makes her destiny her choice. 
She will indeed be nobody’s idol. 
Nobody will love her best. No one 
will find out graces hid from the 
common gaze, but which she does 
not therefore believe non-existent. 
She will occupy no such place in 
society as under favouring circum- 
stances she believes she could fill. 
She will preside over no home, con- 
stitute no family centre and guide; 
she will miss what some, perhaps 
most women, consider the prizes of 
life, as well as its work and raison 
@étre. But for all these prosperi- 
ties she finds in her own case equi- 
valents. She knows—her observa- 
tion tells her—that the drawbacks 
to them which other women are 
blind to, put up with, cheerfully ig- 
nore, ride over by a strong will, or 
by acts she cannot approve, would 
go far to neutralise them in her case. 
She perceives, in fact, that these 
things are not for her. One pros- 
perous, comfortable, and, blooming 
friend, for example, has a husband 
whose faults and disagreeable qual- 
ities would keep her ashamed and 
miserable, Another lives in ease 
and wealth, but has no control 
over the wealth she lives in—has to 
ask her husband if she wants five 
pounds for her own purposes, with 
a chance of being questioned or even 
refused. Another, a doting mother, 
has children whose weak health or 
unpromising tempers would hold 
her in gnawing anxiety. Another's 
time is taken up by pleasures, or 
cares, or business, which would all 
be to her an intolerable bondage. 
The reality of marriage to such a one 
who has kept to her ideal of perfect 
union, grand cares, noble pleasures, 
and elevated usefulness, presents 
often a sordid, carking, worrying, 
threatening aspect. If she had 
been in the thick of the conflict it 
Would have been otherwise. She 
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would have stood by her order, and 
habit and duty would have brought 
their own reward. Nobody would 
blot out, if they could, the bitter 
experiences of the deeper affec- 
tions and emotions, or exchange 
their poignant joys and sorrows for 
an even serenity : and these superior 
pleasures and cares she takes on 
faith ; but still the uncongenialities 
with her own temperament are most 
keenly perceived, and naturally this 
is a growing sentiment. Use makes 
everything but pain pleasant, and 
liberty once enjoyed by a temperate 
and vigorous mind becomes of all 
good gifts the one most essential to 
happiness. No wise woman who 
has for any length of time had the 
command of her own time and free- 
dom to exercise her own will, and 
has found her happiness in independ- 
ence, will give her time and freedom 
into another’s keeping—assuming, 
of course, that she has means, how- 
ever moderate, to maintain her in 
the same way of life. It would not 
be good for aJl women—perhaps for 
most women—to have this undis- 
puted disposal of themselves; but 
the woman who has shown herself 
equal to the charge of herself is the 
woman to do credit to the single 
state. And in women who settle 
themselves in all the eligibilities of 
this condition without dreaming of 
change, and who are adapted to it 
by fair health of mind and body, 
is observable a lasting youthfulness 
of mind and spirits. Spirits will be 
but fitful,and liveliness will be forced, 
so long as women are painfully alive 
to the passage of Time—as of a 
power cheating them of their legiti- 
mate expectations. People are at 
the very antipodes of their object 
who are anxious to seem young. 
The world necessarily judges of age 
by the register, and a sensible wo- 
man, however young she feels, will 
regulate her conduct towards others 
by that record. But not the less is 
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she conscious of a spring of youth 
in herself, an elasticity of spirit, 
an unforced cheerfulness, not to be 
discerned in her married compeers. 
Mothers, wives, widows arrived at 
mature middle life are cheerful, but 
it is not the same cheerfulness ; 
there is a memory of tears in it in 
tender natures, or a resolute for- 
getting of worries and cares lurk- 
ing just round the corner, in spirits 
of a bolder, stronger fibre. The spin- 
ster feels young among them who 
is separated from her former self by 
none—by fewer, at least—of the 
harsh breaks and dislocations which 
make people feel old. She carries her 
former self along with her, and can 
recall no point where the girl ended 
in the matron. The young find 
out this unconsciously ; and the old 
maid who has not had the romance 
knocked out of her by the sad sla- 
veries of life, may be observed to be 
the confidante, referee, adviser, of 
all the nice girls of her circle. We 
speak, of course, comparatively. 
Trial comes to all. But marriage 
and its consequences give it the 
keenest edge and most deep and 
lasting impression. The exterior 
will always adapt itself to the char- 
acter and circumstances of the mind 
that inhabits it; and the old maid, 
however judicious her taste, will 
carry about an atmosphere, as it 
were, of her calling, a virginal over- 
trimness perhaps, a cheerful, paler 
colouring than as matron she would 
have assumed. Something in her 
face will express the fact that she 
has no master but her own will, or 
that she is unsupported by a back- 
ground of prestige, or that she has 
unchecked particularities ; some not 
to be defined hint of the “ old maid- 
ish” may be there; but through it 
all the countenance of this higher 
type will have a certain youth about 
it not due to the fewness of its years. 
Nothing makes people look older 
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than long subjugation to a selfish, 
unsympathising, or what goes by 
the name of a steady will—a will 
that checks the play of fancy. A 
woman may be devoted to her hus- 
band ; but if she is always planning 
how to compass her ends, and run- 
ning her head against the rock of 
his inflexibility, her face will show 
traces of the conflict; while the 
spinster of her own standing holds 
crow’s-feet and wrinkles still in 
abeyance from the complacency re- 
sultant on mere liberty of action: 
not but that she has a heart as open 
to the troubles of others as the 
matron, and perhaps a wider and 
more active sympathy; but it must 
be admitted that sympathy in 
other’s trials, however deep and 
long sustained, does not inflict on 
the countenance the permanent lines 
that the like cares do in our own 
case. 

No circle, we believe, is without 
some old maid within its observa- 
tion who will bear out this portrait, 
however far it is removed from the 
popular, eVen indulgent view, of the 
class which prevails among us. As op- 
posed to the French notion of the 
vieille fille who is found imperson- 
ated in Balzac’s ‘ Cousine Bette,’ our 
literature patronises the old maid, as 
a useful creature—not necessarily 
at all venomous—conveniently with- 
out anything to do on her own 
account, no occupation that may 
not at once be laid aside at the 
summons of relations or neighbours 
whom custom encourages to send 
for when they want her, and forget 
her all the rest of the year; as one of 
a class whom nature intends for 
lieutenants, placed by the fact of 
their leisure in a position to render 
temporary service on occasions when 
their help is required, and then to 
retreat into insignificance till the 
next opportunity. The vigorous 
mind, content with its place in the 
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world, strikes root where it is placed, 
and is not shifted without effort and 
sacrifice ; and our typical old maid, 
having never passed her days in 
waiting for what may turn up, but 
from a girl applied herself to the 
work that presented itself to her 
hands, can never be caught in the 
absolutely disengaged state—like a 
leech in a bottle—which constitutes 
an essential condition of the old 
maid’s usefulness in the world’s 
eye. 

Strength and early independence 
of mind are, however, rare character- 
istics, and, wanting them, the popular 
ideal presents the old maid in as 
important a position as she can 
hold. For, truth to say, some single 
women fit their narrow sphere for 
the opposite reason that they are 
never useful. Though they have 
excellent abstract qualities, it seems 
an accident of their organisation 
that they never answer to any cur- 
rent, existing demand. Nobody, 
whether man or woman, has ever 
found them the very thing they 
want. However great the emer- 
gency, it never calls them out. 
Through no distinct selfishness or 
awkwardness they miss the gifts of 
helpfulness and resource, and are 
content to be shelved among things 
out of use. In fact, it is part of 
their incapacity that they never re- 
cognise an opening or a call, and 
can see the busiest at their wits’ end 
without any personal application. 
Sometimes in a family of sisters the 
one old maid will be of this type, 
the last to be called to mind in 
cases of sickness and difficulty, and 
yet for no very obvious reason. 

Of course, in talking of old 
maids, we do not include women of 
large fortune, who may be anything 
they please. No woman with a few 
thousands a-year will have to com- 
plain of want of opportunities of 
changing her condition, want of 


position, or want of respect; nor 
will she be the first to occur to 
the distracted mother’s mind whose 
dozen children are taken with the 
measles at once as the person to 
come and help in the nursing, and 
sit up with baby. People with 
money are always supposed to have 
something to do. Importance im- 
plies a certain sort of occupation. 
But strength is relative. No woman 
without a certain independence and 
force of character is fit to be an old 
maid. There are feeble women who 
might make passable wives, but 
who make deplorable old maids: 
they are wretched single, and im- 
part some of their wretchedness to 
all who have to do with them: they 
trail for want of a prop, and lie 
huddled like some unlucky creeper, 
an unshapely heap, for want of 
the vigorous stem that should hold 
it up. Such women cannot believe 
they are not to be married some day. 
Somebody to love, to be afraid of, 
to look up to, to swear by, some 
duties imposed by necessity, do 
strike the observer as such a neces- 
sity for their wellbeing or even 
creditable existence, that the life- 
long attitude of expectation, how- 
ever hopeless, is almost justified. 
Women of this character have prob- 
ably had many fair opportunities of 
settling in life,—feebleness in girl- 
hood not seldom takes an attractive 
form,—but perhaps no one to compel 
them to a decision; and there is 
wanting to this temperament the 
powers of falling genuinely in love, 
as well as of coming to a fixed re- 
solve. Life is all expectation with 
the feeble woman ; she recoils from 
a final step, and would as likely as 
not still slip out of an engagement 
which she had stimulated all her 
small despairing energies to bring 
to a point. The beauty who, in vul- 
gar phrase, has overstood her market, 
does not make an amiable old maid. 
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She feels her life has been a mistake, 
and is soured accordingly. There 
is something in the possession and 
consciousness of beauty which inter- 
feres with the frank bestowal of the 
affections. The woman who is made 
to understand by all the world that 
she is handsome, acquires a notion 
of duty to her claims which super- 
sedes and puts the appeals of the 
heart out of countenance. She is 
afraid of wasting her advantages, 
and asks herself at critical moments, 
Can I do better? For a brief year 
or two all the world lies within the 
grasp of her elated fancy. When 
the niece in the play asks her aunt 
why she never married, the answer 
is, ‘‘ My dear, I was very cruel thirty 
years ago, and nobody asked me 
since.” Such reverses sharpen alike 
features and temper. The ladies 


haunted by these regrets are a bug- 
bear to their kindred ; even their 
kindnesses have a sting in them: 
there is something irritating to them 
in other people’s success and happi- 


ness ; the trials of married life would 
have left them more amiable. 

On the other hand, there are 
many women clearly unfitted for 
married life by certain not necessari- 
ly serious disqualifications. Eccen- 
tricity is one of these. Eccentricity 
is not a concealable quality. It 
must show itself and be conspicuous, 
and had best indulge itself without 
implicating others in its manifesta- 
tions. An eccentric old maid may 
well have friends who value her, and 
put up with her singularities, or, 
more than put up with them, find 
amusement in them, and a certain 
freshness. It is her way; it sup- 
plies good stories behind her back. 
The house may be ordered by her 
own whim rather than by custom. 
Her dress may be queer, her voice 
loud, her language marked by 
anomalies, her contempt of conven- 
tion may be carried to an extreme, 
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her likes and dislikes may be un- 
accountable under ordinary princi- 
ples, and vehemently maintained. 
She may have her fits of silence, of 
exaltation, or excitement,—in fact, 
any startling divergence from re- 
ceived usage,—and yet not sin 
against any law but usage, and 
make a very happy and creditable 
old maid, But the husband of an 
eccentric woman must suffer and 
lose in social estimation : the oddities 
which amuse the world crush or 
exasperate his spirit. A woman 
who will ‘say whatever comes into 
her head, and singles out her hus- 
band before a large company as 
witness or subject of her remarks, 
reduces him to a most unenviable 
position. His only resource is 
silence and insignificance, to look as 
small as he feels, and shrink into 
the background, and wonder in his 
heart why by a voluntary act he 
ever exposed himself to such miseries. 
Nor does even silence—a reserved 
eccentricity — make the subject of 
it more desirable as a wife. It is 
as strong an outrage against custom 
to invite friends and then forget 
them, or deliberately to absent her- 
self, as to startle them by singu- 
lar opinions, strange arrangements, 
or absurd costume. The woman 
who does not mean to conform to 
the rules of society should keep 
single. The woman who calls her- 
self odd, as though to be odd and 
original were the same thing, should 


‘hold by her seif-estimate and keep 


odd in every sense. 

As a rule, we believe that women 
who give themselves up to litera- 
ture are happiest single, especially 
if their turn is authorship. We 
believe there are so many distin- 
guished examples opposed to our 
view that we express ourselves 
with diffidence. But on the rule 
that no writing is worth much that 
does not occupy the freshest hours, 
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and embody the freshest thoughts 
of the writer, it follows by a sort of 
necessity that husband, children, 
household, must be either rivals of 
the inventive faculty, or sufferers 
by it. We doubt, also, how far a 
mind mainly occupied either by 
its own powers of invention or 
some absorbing subject or pursuit 
can stand in woman’s social posi- 
tion as converser, can adapt it- 
self as readily, take up another’s 
tone, turn itself to common in- 
terests as keenly. Duty will make 
a@ woman attend to all the concerns 
that depend upon her, but not 
lovingly. She misses the pride and 
satisfaction of success in a conjugal 
sphere. Her household is hard 
work—an interruption, and she is 
conscious of not succeeding as well 
or as gracefully as another who 
finds it her vocation, and recognises 
in it the business of her life. How- 
ever, we are treading on a battle- 
field of conflicting opinions, from 
which we would keep clear. 

It has been one of the achieve- 
ments of spinsterhood to advance 
the cause of education, to make 
women as a body less ignorant, to 
infuse into them at least some smat- 
tering of intellectual accomplish- 
ment; and this was done under an 
amount of discouragement which 
constitutes the blue-stocking a true 
if somewhat obtrusive martyr to 
the cause of mind. Men of all 
time have received woman’s first 
efforts to learn with ridicule at the 
best, often with censure, for pre- 
sumption in stepping out of her 
sphere. Wits, satirists, and moral- 
ists have agreed in snubbing her 
struggles to read and to know some- 
thing of the studies and the questions 
which interest men. It has needed 
a strong heart and some obstinacy 
of resolution to stand against the 
current of social opinion. What 
wonder that some awkwardness of 


self-assertion should disfigure the 
creditable industry of application, 
the real love of knowledge, which 
could pursue it under the joint 
opposition of all men and the great 
body of women? There is no doubt 
that the sex have been gainers ; but 
the shifts and necessities of the 
conflict reduced their champions to 
some modes of strengthening their 
position which had their disadvan- 
tages. What could would-be learned 
women do under the circumstances 
but form themselves into coteries ? 
—and the strength of a coterie con- 
sists in extolling its members up 
to the skies, and seeing nothing 
beyond itself. There certainly were 
women in the blue-stocking days 
who talked oracularly, and believed 
they pretty well knew all that was 
worth knowing in the line they 
devoted themselves to. We do not 
know any fairer portrait of this cha- 
racter than we find in the following 
letter of Charles Lamb to Coleridge. 
His Miss B—— is a typical blue- 
stocking, and, as such, best single. 
In spite of her pragmatical turn, her 
narrow positiveness, her self-display, 
her deadness to the genius she was 
snubbing, we recognise a very re- 
spectable old maid, with resources 
which would not forsake her through 
life; but we would not be the hus- 
band of so much learning, to be 
edified day by day with third-rate 
literature, and cut-and-dried criti- 
cisms and opinions. We make no 
apology for the length of so pleasant 
an example of his characteristic 
manner :— 


“*T came home t’other day from busi- 
ness, hun as a hunter, to dinner, 
with nothing, I am sure, of the author 
but hunger about me, and whom found 
I closeted with Mary but a friend of 
this Miss W——, one Miss B—— or 
B—~y; I don’t know how she spells 
her name. I just came in time enough, 
I believe, luckily to prevent them from 
exchanging vows of eternal friendship. 
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It seems she is one of your authoresses 
that you first foster and then up- 
braid us with—but I forgive you. 
Well go she would not, nor step a step 
over our threshold till we had promised 
to come and drink tea with her next 
night. I had not seen her before, and 
could not tell who it was that was so 
familiar. We went, however, not to be 
impolite. Her lodgings are up two 
pair of stairs in —— Street. Tea, 
coffee, and macaroons—a kind of cake 
I much love. We sat down. Pres- 
ently Miss B—— broke the silence by 
declaring herself quite of a different 
opinion from Disraeli, who supposes 
the differences of human intellect to be 
the mere effect of organisation. She 
begged to hear my opinion. I attempt- 
ed to carry it off by a pun upon organ, 
but that went off very flat. She im- 
mediately conceived a very low opinion 
of my metaphysics; and turning round 
to Mary, put some questions to her in 
French, possibly having heard that 
neither Mary nor I understood French. 
The explanation that took place occa- 
sioned some embarrassment and much 
wondering. She then fell into an in- 
sulting conversation about the com- 
parative genius and merits of all 
modern languages, and concluded with 
asserting that the Saxon was esteemed 
the purest dialect in Germany. From 
thence she passed into the subject of 
poetry, where I, who had hitherto sat 
mute and a hearer only, humbly hoped 
I might put in a word to some 
advantage, seeing that it was my own 
trade in a manner. But I was stopped 
by a round assertion that no good 
poetry had appeared since Dr. John- 
son’s time. It seems the Doctor has 
suppressed many hopeful geniuses that 
way by the severity of his critical 
strictures in his Lives of the Poets. I 
here ventured to question the fact, and 
was beginning to appeal to names, but 
I was assured that ‘it was certainly 
the case.’ Then we discussed Miss 
More’s book on education, which I had 
never read. It seems Dr. Gregory, 
another of Miss B——’s friends, had 
found fault with one of Miss More’s met- 
aphors. Miss More had been at some 
pains to vindicate herself — in the 
opinion of Miss B——, not without 
success. It seems the doctor is in- 
variably against the use of broken or 
mixed metaphor, which he reprobates 
against the authority of Shakspeare 


himself. We next discussed the ques- 
tion whether Pope was a poet. I find 
Dr. Gregory is of opinion he was not, 
though Miss Seward does not at all 
concur with him on this. We then 
sat upon the comparative merits of 
the ten translations of ‘Pizarro,’ and 
Miss B—— advised Mary to take two 
of them home; she thought it might 
afford her some pleasure to compare 
them verbatim, which we declined. It 
being now nine o’clock, wine and maca- 
roons were again served round, and we 
parted with a promise to go again next 
week, and meet the Miss Porters, who, 
it seems, have heard much of Mr. Cole- 
ridge, and wish to meet us because we 
are his friends. I have been preparing 
for the occasion. I crowd cotton into 
my ears. I read all the reviews and 
magazines of the past month, against 
the dreaded meeting, and I hope by 
these means to cut a tolerable second- 
rate figure,” 


There are many old maids who 
might have made excellent wives, who 
yet find their best place in single 
life as social links and enliveners of 
monotonous circles. These are the 
women of many friends, who have 
that power of self-adaptation that 
they never lose their fitness for 
change of scene and habits, and can 
grow old in visits, welcome wherever 
they go. Some conditions are, in a 
degree, necessary to this existence; 
tolerable health and activity, free- 
dom from oddities of person or man- 
ner, quiet, unobtrusive cheerfulness, 
and few scruples. Tact, of course, 
is essential, and facility of falling 
into new ways, and into everybody’s 
tastes andamusements. The visitor 
must be a good narrative-talker, not 
given to much speculation on motives, 
which makes people formidable ; 
but, far above all, she must be a 
good sympathetic listener, taking 
in the thread of interests she finds 
up the ascendant, and judicious in 
comment and suggestion. In ad- 
dition to all this it is well for her, 
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to have taste in dress for the bene- 
fit of others, and to dress well her- 
self for her own self-respect, and to 
be so far independent in her own 
circumstances, that she need never 
accept an invitation because it is 
convenient to do so, or give her en- 
tertainer the notion he is conferring 
a pecuniary favour. 

There are persons in the position 
of old maids who ought not fairly 
to be classed among them—where 
for instance, there has been an en- 
gagement of sufficient standing to 
test the reality and constancy of 
affection, and that surrender of will 
and independence into another’s keep- 
ing, which constitutes the sentiment 
of marriage. Nor does the woman 
who remains single for the sake of 
father or brother, who shares his 
interests and his confidences, come 
quite under the category. Her intel- 
lectual relations with man are rather 
after the conjugal type; she escapes 
many of the bitternesses of woman 
left to herself, and, on the other 
hand, she is less mistress of herself. 

The unamiable old maid is too 
stock a character in satire and fic- 
tion to need analysis here. We 
doubt much whether a spiteful old 
maid is not best as she is. Spite- 
fulness, as a quality, is not engen- 
dered by celibacy; it belongs to 
the character, and is to be found 
quite as venomous in married life, 
where perhaps it does more mis- 
chief. An ill-natured mother per- 
petuates herself in narrow, illiberal, 
gossiping children. Not, of course, 
that the unrestrained talk that idle 
women sometimes allow themselves 
—the brooding over the doings of 
friends, relations, and neighbours— 
does not often issue in unfair judg- 
ments and worse things, but it does 
equally so with men. False rumours 
and scandalous reports, the devising 
evil and the pleasure in listening to 
it, the whole brood of malignancy, 


own no sex. It is the lesser power 
in women to find issue for their 
execrations, constituting them ob- 
jects of contempt, which has fast- 
ened the epithet spiteful on the 
spinster. What, perhaps, the single 
life is often answerable for, is the 
chatter in which some women pass 
their lives. We suppose that no- 
thing can equal the dilution to 
which human converse may be re- 
duced, by two women spending their 
lives together with nothing to do. 
The flux of words, the repetitions, 
the perpetual harpings on worn-out 
topics, set off by a forced cheerful- 
ness, which keeps up the flow, as it 
were, to prove to themselves and 
outsiders that they are content with 
their condition, finds no parallel 
elsewhere. Mothers and _ wives 
can’t help having some business to 
be attended to. Single women often 
have no obvious duties that the 
world can lay its finger upon. They 
can only talk. 

There have been a great many 
speculations on the number, large 
and increasing, of the class which has 
been our topic. We have no doubt 
that growing refinement is one great 
cause of this increase. In the 
working classes, where congeniality 
of tastes is little thought of, an 
old maid is a rarity, though the pro- 
portions of the sexes must be the 
same. Marriage even among the 
less fastidious of a higher class, can- 
not now be owned the one object of 
life, as it was understood to be on all 
hands a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Could an author of Addison’s stand- 
ard of delicacy report an offer of 
marriage in this day as he does with 
such hearty approval, where the 
young gentleman, after paying his 
court to the haughty beauty, and 
getting only severe looks and distant 
civilities for his aay turns to her 
plain sister Daphne, and with the 
preliminary that he has something 
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to say to her that he hopes she would 
be pleased with, begins, ‘ Faith, 
Daphne, I’m in love with thee, and 
despise thy sister immensely !” 
Daphne laughs, but snaps at the 
proposal, while the father congratu- 
lates himself on the turn of affairs, 
having now no care but for his 
beauty, which he thought he could 
carry to market at his leisure. “I 
do not know anything,” the author 
good-naturedly adds, “that has 
pleased me so much a great while 
as this conquest of my friend 
Daphne’s.” In the fragment of a 
story—‘‘The Watsons”—lately pub- 
lished in ‘ The Life of Jane Austen,’ 
is a conversation on this subject be- 
tween two sisters, which indicates 
the advance of feeling, the awaken- 
ing to a higher sense of the relation 
of marriage which intellectual pur- 
suits were bringing about in Miss 
Austen’s own day. We see this 
growing nicety at once through the 
authoress and her characters. The 
passage altogether is as true to 
nature as happily expressed, as dis- 
tinctively marked by her peculiar 
vein as anything she committed to 
publicity ; but something in it shock- 
ed her sense of dignity or refinement. 
She would not let a woman she cared 
for commit herself to the sentiment 
expressed. It was true to life, but 
she did not care to betray it. It is 
where the elder sister, who person- 
ates the lower view of marriage, re- 
marks upon the younger girl’s refine- 
ment as an unfamiliar quality ac- 
quired away from her natural home— 
as a romantic sentiment sure to mili- 
tate against the solid practical happi- 
ness of life. Elizabeth, the elder, had 
been confiding to Emma, the younger, 
the disappointment of her life. A 
certain Tom Purvis had at one time 
paid her great attention, till the arts 
of a second sister, Penelope, had 
driven him from her—arts futile as 
regards the treacherous sister, but 
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successful in mischief. Emma 
warmly sympathises, and suggests 
some benevolent interpretations of 
the unknown Penelope’s conduct. 


‘“**You do not know Penelope. There 
is nothing she would not do to get 
married. She would as good as tell you 
so herself. Do not trust her with any 
secrets of your own; take warning by 
me, do not trust her: she has her good 
qualitizs, but she has no faith, no 
honour, no scruples, if she can promote 
her own advantage. I wish with all 
my heart she was well married. I de- 
clare I had rather have her well mar- 
ried than myself!’ 

““¢Than yourself! yes, I can suppose 
so. A heart wounded like yours can 
have little inclination for matrimony !’ 

‘**Not much indeed—but you know 
we must marry.’ 

“**T could do very well single for my 
own part.’ 

“A little company and a pleasant 
ball now and then, would be enough 
for me, if one could be young for ever; 
but my father cannot provide for us, 
and it is very bad to grow. old and be 
poor and laughed at. have lost Pur- 
vis, it is true; but very few people 
marry their first loves. I should not 
refuse a man because he was not Pur- 
vis. Not that I can ever quite forgive 
Penelope.’ 

‘*Emma shook her head in acquies- 
cence.”’ 


Penelope, Elizabeth goes on _ to 


tell her, has her troubles too. She 
is supposed to be trying to make a 
match at Chichester, with a rich 
old Dr. Harding, but she keeps her 
own counsel, saying, truly enough, 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 


‘“**T am sorry for her anxieties,’ said 
Emma, ‘ but I do not like her plan or 
her opinions. I shall be afraid of er. 
She must have too masculine and bold 
a temper. To be so bent on marriage, 
to pursue a man merely for the sake of 
situation, is a sort of thing that shocks 
me; I cannot understand it. Poverty 
is a great evil; but to a woman of edu- 
cation and feeling it ought not, it can- 
not be the greatest. I would rather be 
a teacher in a school (and I can think 
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of nothing worse) than marry a man I 
did not like.’ 

““¢T would rather do anything than 
be a teacher at a school,’ said her sister. 
‘7 have been at school, Emma, and 
know what a life they lead. Yow never 
have. I should not like marrying a 
disagreeable man any more than your- 
self; but I do not think there are 
many very disagreeable men; I think 
Icould like any good-humoured man 
with a comfortable income. I suppose 
my aunt brought you up to be rather 
refined.’ 

“*TIndeed I do not know. My con- 
duct must tell you how I have been 
brought up. 1am no judge of it my- 
self. I cannot compare my aunt 
method with any other person’s, be- 
cause I know no, other.’ 

“*But I can see in a great many 
things that Ps are very refined; I 
have observed it ever since you came 


; and I am afraid it will not be 
Penelope will 


your happiness. 
laugh at you very much.’’ 


This is what education and a more 
refined public opinion have done 
for women: they have enlarged 
their perception of disagreeable 
men, and taught them to prefer their 
own company to the society of the 
vulgar, ill-tempered, or illiterate. 
They do not lay themselves out to 
please such men as indeed the 
Penelopes shown up by the frag- 
ment will always do, but not such 
women as the Elizabeth who utters 
these sentiments. It is clearly less 
intolerable to woman to be an old 
maid than it has been; the single 
life for her has never had such a 
“good time” as now; and as this 
fact becomes patent, certain prevalent 
characteristics open to unfavourable 
criticism may become modified, soft- 
ened, or even disappear altogether. 
The time may even come when you 
will not detect an old maid with her 
gloves on, but the era is probably 
far distant. It cannot be denied that 
marriage so far is a finer school for 
manner than celibacy. No manner 
can be excellent that is not self-pos- 
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sessed ; but self-possession needs in 
ordinary intercourse, for its perfect 
expression, the double consciousness 
of self-respect and an acknowledged 
position. Manner is a complex pro- 
duct. As old Massey says, there 
are two sorts of opinion—the opinion 
a man has of himself, and the opinion 
the world has of him. The wife is 
at one with the world; she feels 
herself a citizeness, a transmitter of 
its traditions. The old maid knows 
herself in the world’s eye a cipher 
—her self- possession wants the 
world’s backing. In some it de- 
generates into self-assertion, and in 
many it fails altogether. The mar- 
ried woman can take herself for 
granted. Society interferes with 
this ease of assurance in the single 
woman ; hence the liveliness, the 
allusions, the consciousness of some 
manners, or, in fear of these errors, 
the self-restraint, the stiffness, the 
conventional rigidity. A good man- 
ner perfects itself towards early 
middle life. It takes its highest 
polish where the woman has a fixed 
present and future—she has “ set- 
tled,” in homely phrase. But what- 
ever a woman’s own state of feeling, 
no woman has settled in the world’s 
eye until she has married, or is past 
speculating upon, and her ways are 
moulded by habit into the form they 
must keep to the end. 

Marriage may be regarded in two 
aspects,—as gaining a congenial com- 
panion for life, or offering a basis of 
operations. Holding the one view, a 
woman is much more likely to end 
her life single than in the other. 
There is much to be said for both 
views. The woman who feels pow- 
ers and impulses in herself that a 
single life would allow no field for, 
does not deserve our censure for ac- 
cepting what she holds to be a call 
towards the duties to which she 
feels herself born, though she has 
to arrive at them through a medi- 
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um accepted as such, rather than as 
offered as a perfect marriage of two 
minds. A woman may accept a 
worthy man for a husband though 
she is not in love with him. The 
Bible nowhere bids her look about, 
or even wait, for the best man. It 
asserts principles, and leaves them 
to operate ; but it regards marriage 
under what we will call the sensible 
view—that which consolidates states 
and families. Sentiment is left to 
evolve itself gradually as man ad- 
vances in refinement. Of these two 
classes of women, the one that mar- 
ries respectably is called by the con- 
sent of mankind fortunate ; the one 
that misses her ideal, or from any 
cause remains unchosen, is assumed 
“the less fortunate of her sex.” 
Nor is the epithet misapplied, as 
certainly she is endowed with fewer 
of the gifts of fortune than her wed- 
ded sister. But this difference is 
one apt very sensibly to diminish 
with years. Whatever the advan- 
tages of the bride, the balance of the 


account may very likely be on the 
other side at fifty or three score. 
Many an old maid blesses her lot as 
she compares it with that of her mar- 
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ried compeers, and sees what the gay 
husbands of their youth have turned 
into under the attrition of years— 
sees them in all the helplessness, 
peevishness, and exacting discontent 
of unwelcome, unlovely old age. 
She speculates perhaps on the short- 
lived nature of attraction. Two 
young people meet, bright, youth- 
ful, debonair; a sense of fitness 
strikes not head but fancy. If they 
are thrown much together, the fancy 
matures into a liking from mere pro- 
pinquity ; and so these people, with 
little really in common, have come 
to pass their lives together, and are 
now wearing them out in contact 
rather than agreement. She recalls, 
perhaps, similar encounters in her 
youth to which circumstance and 
occasion did not lend their aid. 
Chance brings before her some tran- 
sient fancy of her girlhood, and she 
shudders to think what might 
have been! Compensation, that 
great harmoniser of lots, and recti- 
fier of fortune’s caprices, has no 
wider field, no greater triumphs, 
than in equalising the amount of 
happiness in the two states of life 
we have been discussing. 
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Taat the Ministry should be able 
to keep their battered craft afloat at 
all, after so many disasters, is proof 
that the political situation is ex- 
ceptional. Government is not cer- 
tain of support on any question 
whatever. It does not know how 
to gauge the disposition of its no- 
minal supporters, and often finds 
itself suddenly and unexpectedly 
deserted. The progress of business 
has been lamentably slow. And 
yet the helpless rulers are able to 
retain office, presenting a problem 
not to be solved in very few words. 
They, of course, will keep their 
places as long as they can, un- 
abashed by the mistrust*with which 
they are regarded ; and the explana- 
tion of their continuance must be 
looked for in the dispositions of 
others. The Opposition, as is well 
known, is not eager for office, does 


not press the Ministry, and leaves 
to it the task of destroying itself, 
which, considering the strength with 


which it was weighted when it 
came into office, it can hardly do 
much faster than it is doing. But 
the manner in which the Liberal 
party manifests its dissatisfaction 
with the Government by sudden 
outbreaks of rebellion, but without 
a steady endeavour to subvert it, is 
the peculiar feature of the case. 
There is no open marshalling of a 
Liberal force against it; but some- 
how majorities are given to the Op- 
sition fitfully, the Government 
being ostentatiously supported in 
the intervals between them. To 
explain this it is necessary to look 
not only at the mistakes and wilful- 
ness which have rendered some of 
the defeats inevitable, but also at 
the way in which systems of gene- 
ral spoliation and disturbance can- 
not fail to operate. It is, we fear, 


but too much the custom of human 
nature to find something in the 
condition of others which may be 
thought too easy, or too profitable, 
or too honourable for them. It 
seems entirely reasonable that our 
neighbour should be a little circum- 
scribed in his gains, his enjoyments, 
or the advantages of his position. 
It will do him good, poor man, to 
take him down a little; and if this 
can be done under shelter of the 
law, every one must see how just 
and proper it is to dé it. So, when 
we hear that the spoiler-general is 
taking account of our neighbour’s 
emoluments, habits, &c., we recog- 
nise a course which we had long 
foreseen to be inevitable. Neither 
are we much startled when we hear 
that another neighbour, and another, 
and another, is to be weighed and 
pinched to see how fat he is; they 
really could not expect that things 
could go on much longer as they 
had been going for some time past, 
and the spoiler-general would have 
been greatly to blame if he had 
shut his eyes to what had been 
apparent to us, alas! only too long. 
One fine day, however, we hear that 
we ourselves are to be put into the 
scale, and of course our first inclina- 
tion is to laugh at a thing so absurd. 
Everybody knows how overworked 
and underpaid we are, under what 
disabilities we labour, and, in short, 
not to mince matters, everybody 
agrees that our deserts entitle us to 
very much more than we receive. 
The spoiler-general—pshaw ! stuft!! 
Besides, haven’t we always given 
him our hearty and powerful sup- 
port when he was down upon our 
neighbours, and so established an 
irresistible claim upon his forbear- 
ance ?—pshaw! stuff!! we say again. 
But once more we hear that we are 
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to be weighed; and again we hear 
it, and again. What can make peo- 
ple say so? There cannot be the 
least truth in it. There is, though, 
for we get a mysterious hint from 
the spoiler-general himself. Why, 
what can it mean? The man must 
be stark mad! We took him for a 
sensible, discriminating fellow, and 
a man with some sense of gratitude, 
but this—well it is high time for 
people to look about them. We 
seek out our guondam friend the 
spoiler-general, remonstrate with, 
upbraid, revile him; and we are 
answered with many words of doubt- 
ful import, one signification of which 
seems to be that some good-natured 
neighbour has been absurdly show- 
ing us to him in much the same 
light in which we (and with 
justice) had been accustomed to 
show him our neighbours. We 
blow off much steam in exclama- 
tions, threats, and citations of heaven 
and earth to witness the wickedness 
that is contemplated; but neverthe- 


less the injury begins to take shape, 
and it is simply astonishing and 
maddening to observe how quietly 
people allow this foul robbery to go 


on. We get no relief from our fears 
as time rolls along; and, by-and-by, 
we find ourselves uttering exactly 
the same complaints, using the same 
words in fact which, with so much 
impatience, we had heard our neigh- 
bours use a hundred times. Notwith- 
standing the immense dissimilarity 
between their cases and ours, we 
find that we have all got somehow 
into the same boat, as they say; and, 
however we may differ as to the 
merits of the respective cases, we all 
join in condemning the spoiler- 
general. It is soon evident that the 
despoiled and threatened may be 
able to help each other if they make 
common cause; and indeed that 
seems to be about the only course 
open, so there is no choice but a 


compact. We, on our part, must be 
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content to forego our just and equit- 
able strictures on our neighbour's 
condition, and to let him (much as 
we disapprove such a course) enjoy 
his goods in peace; while he, on his 
part, withdraws his nefarious designs 
and imputations from us. We begin 
to warm to one another, and to rake 
up old exploded fancies about “live 
and let live,” and “do to others as 
you would have them do to you”— 
childish resources, no doubt, but a 
man does get soft when people are 
so unreasonably harsh with him! 
Well, never mind that: perhaps 
there are now enough of us to make 
the spoiler-general feel our power; 
if so, there is the delicious prospect 
of revenge. We will turn upon him, 
denounce him ; but soft—our profes- 
sions of faith in him, and allegiance 
to him, thert’s the rub. We have 
all been so loud and demonstrative 
in praising and supporting him that 
we may damage ourselves more than 
ever by a barefaced wheel, without 
at all diminishing our danger. And 
then a thought strikes the whole of 
us together as it were. ‘Suppose 
we make no open show or profession 
of resistance at all, and say nothing 
about the intensity with which we 
wish him at Jericho, or any other 
locality ; nay, suppose we still sit 
among his admirers and_ backers. 
Then, if on some indifferent subject, 
such as a local taxation question, an 
education measure, or a clause of a 
ballot scheme, we treat him to a quiet 
stab, we may give him his gwietus, 
enjoy our revenge, and put a stop to 
robbery without exhibiting any ani- 
mus at all.” 

Now the above illustrates the 
frame of mind into which we con- 
ceive a large number of the Minis- 
terial party to have been driven. 
Mr. Gladstone has acted as a sort of 
agent, whose business consisted in 
listening to everybody’s representa- 
tions against everybody, and in 
causing everybody, by his dark say- 
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ings, to dread the loss of everything. 
His party are barred from open hos- 
tility by the pledges which they 
have given, and the professions 
which they have made; but the 
necessities of the case prescribe a 
little quiet rattening, and so he is 
beaten occasionally, and we see him 
puzzled to discover whence the blows 
can come, while he stands surround- 
ed by a phalanx of devoted friends. 
As from a hawk in difficulties, the 
sparrows pluck a feather from him 
whenever they get a chance of 
doing so without attracting much 
observation; and though they may 
never, perhaps, set themselves a- 
gainst him in undissembling array, 
they will wheel and swoop over him 
with much quiet delight, when at 
length they shall have pecked him 
to death. 

It would seem, moreover, that 
Mr. Gladstone, great as is his zeal in 
destroying, has never been accepted 
by the destructive party as a thor- 
oughly naturalised Radical. There 
is something about him which to 
their practised eyes shows him not 
to be of the true breed, and to the 
end of his present convictions, per- 
haps, he may never be received as 
other than a suspected agent, who 
may desert at some important mo- 
ment. It is true that one of the 
flourishes used by Mr. Gladstone 
when he joined hands with Mr. 
Bright and proclaimed a thorough 
Radical policy, was that he had 
“burned his ‘boats ;” the meaning, 
we presume, being that he had 
frankly and unequivocally adopted 
certain principles from which it was 
morally impossible that he could re- 
cede. This from the mouths of 
some men might have a meaning, 
but it had no meaning coming from 
Mr. Gladstone’s mouth. A man who 
is known to be of stable mind and 
thoroughly to be relied on, may for 
a time hesitate as to which side he 
will take on certain questions. He 
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hesitates, and makes no secret of his 
hesitation, being free for the time 
to decide either way. But at last 
he decides, takes his line, makes an 
open profession of faith, and so un- 
mistakably hoists his colours that it 
is morally impossible for him to de- 
sert them; that is to say, his con- 
sistency and firmness are known to 
be such, and his character for sin- 
cerity is so high, that he may be 
relied on not to waver now that he 
has made his choice; and so abso- 
lutely has he bound himself in a 
moral sense, that he may be com- 
pared to those who, having burnt 
their boats after landing on a foreign 
strand, have made retreat from 
thence a physical impossibility. But 
it will be observed that the force of 
the metaphor in this case is derived 
from the strength of mind and the 
known loyalty of the person to 
whom it is applied. It rests on 
character. The person’ supposed 
can no more break his word, or re- 
cant his deliberately adopted opin- 
ions, than a man without a vessel 
can embark on the ocean. But 
what force can there be in the ex- 
pression “ burnt his boats,” when it 
is applied to the acts of a man 
known to be fickle, and capable of 
the very greatest degree of tergiver- 
sation? What are Mr.Gladstone’s 
boats? What is there now to bind 
him irrevocably to Radicalism which 
there was not before to bind him to 
Conservatism? And yet he apos- 
tatised from Conservatism; what 
assurance have we that he may not 
in the same way, when it suits him, 
apostatise from Radicalism? In 
what way is he bound: how can 
he burn his boats? There are some 
strong symptoms that arguments 
like these occur to the extreme Radi- 
cal party, who do not feel sure that 
Mr. Gladstone is working wholly in 
their interests, and who know there 
is a risk of his some day giving 
them the slip. 
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“For treason is but trusted like the fox; 
Who, ne'er so tame, so cherished, and 


locked up, ¥ 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors.’ 


Part of their distrust is owing, no 
doubt, to the impossibility of Mr. 
Gladstone, or of any rational man, 
fulfilling the expectations which 
had been raised by the boasting and 
promising in 1868. The error was 
in making the promises, not in 
being unable to fulfil them. And 
this error arose in great measure 
from ignorance and presumption ; 
but we cannot wholly account for 
it even in this way. For instance, 
there is a party in the State to 
whom mere reduction of public ex- 
penditure is always grateful. It 
does not matter to them what future 
evils we may expose ourselves to, 
nor whether the mischief is to occur 
ten, or five years, or one year hence. 
They like to save for saving’s sake, 
regardless of consequences. Now 
Mr. Gladstone, green as he was and 
is in the things of the world, had 
at any rate known a minister’s re- 
sponsibility, and must have been 
well aware that to satisfy the expec- 
tations of this party was out of the 
question. He never said, it is true, 
that he would pursue economy re- 
gardless of every other considera- 
tion ; but he undertook to produce 
efficiency with economy, which was 
an equally chimerical promise, and 
which had the effect of temporarily 
gaining him support from two par- 
ties, both of whom were sure to be 
disappointed and angry before long. 
Those who desired efficiency, know- 
ing that it must be expensive, flat- 
tered themselves, probably, that the 
new Government, once in power, 
would feel committed to the effici- 
ency, at any rate, and would soon 
forget about economy. The econo- 
mists, on the other hand, plainly 
believed that efficiency was thrown 
in only as a sop to another section, 
and that they were going to have 
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a Government with which a low 
expenditure should be the para- 
mount consideration. (Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, in the winter, threw light 
upon the expectations of this party 
when he proposed that the expenses 
‘ of Government should be arbitrarily 
fixed at a certain sum, and the 
wants of Government be supplied 
therefrom as best they might.) 
Now, although the hook may have 
been cleverly baited for procuring 
votes and obtaining office, it was 
inevitable that the trick should be 
discovered, to the disgust of both 
parties: so this short-sighted policy 
—which we cannot acquit Mr. Glad- 
stone of having deliberately adopt- 
ed, though he knew it to be deceit- 
ful—is now bearing fruit in the 
snarlings and occasional snaps of 
the disappointed sections. These 
men feel that they have been de- 
ceived ; and although the advocates 
of a fixed low expenditure have no 
hope that they may gain what they 
desire by a change of Ministry, yet 
they cannot refrain from venting 
their chagrin on those who have 
taken them in. 

We may add to these malcon- 
tents the men who have deceived 
themselves by a false estimate of 
the abilities of the present Govern- 
ment. This is not a failure to be 
laid at the door of Ministers them- 
selves; because it is only natural 
for men to exhibit themselves in the 
best possible light. They managed, 
no doubt, to persuade many men 
who were above being caught by 
specious cries, that they really pos- 
sessed the qualities necessary for 
vigorous and successful govern- 
ment. These men, besides being 
dissatisfied on public grounds, have 
the mortification of feeling that the 
Ministers’ failure is an imputation 
on their own judgment; and this 
naturally does not tend to make 
them over indulgent to the blun- 
ders and neglects. They, however, 
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deceived themselves, or were ready 
to be deceived; and to turn round 
upon the persons who have disap- 
pointed them, would be to discredit 
their own recent words and acts. 
They therefore, as yet, yield a sullen 
general support to the Government, 
relieving their feelings by an oc- 
casional vicious thrust. 

And so, between beatings and 
revivals, our Ministers contrive so 
far to drag along a not very dignified 
existence. And their struggles for 
life may be said to have constituted 
the sum of home politics up to the 
middle of June; for at that time 
the work which ought to have been 
done, but which had been left 
undone, because the Government 
was weak, and always in hot water, 
was prodigious. The estimates and 
supplies seemed to have gone clean 
out of recollection. The loan for 


buying and building Militia Bar- 
racks, in order that the new system 
of localising the Army might be 
carried out, the Public Health Bill, 


Mines Regulation Bill, Corrupt 
Practices at Elections Bill, were all 
still waiting, and the possibility of 
their all being this year passed into 
Acts had already disappeared. The 
weak and useless Ballot Bill, which 
might well have been postponed, 
had been, with much labour, worked 
through the Commons; the Royal 
Parks and Gardens Bill, as revised 
by Mr. Guedalla, had been passed 
by both Houses; and one or two 
other measures of minor importance 
had become law. But there had 
really been no legislation of moment. 
The management of the House 
of Commons had been confessedly 
bad; and equally bad was the 
choice of measures for priority of 
consideration. The Public Health 
Bill, which is of consequence te 
everybody, and the necessary pro- 
vision for the Army, were postponed 
in favour of the Ballot Bill, which 
nobody wanted. 
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If, however, the work of the Legis- 
lature be not likely to aid much in 
promoting purity of election, the late 
decision of an Irish judge cannot 
fail of an improving effect. It is a 
happy coincidence that the county 
Galway election petition should have 
been heard and decided during the 
passage of the Ballot Bill through 
Parliament. Thinking men can 
scarcely fail to remark, that we have 
with great ingenuity been labouring 
to remove molehills on this side of 
St. George’s Channel, while on the 
other side mountains have been left 
to block the course of freedom. 
Surely some of the zeal which has 
been so urgent to make the English 
freeman vote in darkness, might 
have been more profitably employed 
in dispelling some of the darkness 
which has overhung Irish election- 
eering, and in checking the mon- 
strous iniquity that has been perpe- 
trated under cover of it. The exist- 
ence of such iniquity was notorious ; 
but it could not successfully be 
dealt with, because the Liberals, the 
very party that was so solicitous for 
English purity, discouraged all at- 
tempts to suppress priestly tyranny 
—and why? because an unrighteous 
and unnatural alliance has for long 
existed between the Liberal party 
and the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
and because priestly intimidation 
generally operated so as to bring 
support to the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons. It is to the 
courageous impartiality of Mr. Jus- 
tice Keogh that we are indebted for 
first showing to us that this mighty 
evil is tangible. The proceedings 
in his court must, if fairly consider- 
ed, force the conviction that in a 
majority of cases Irish members are 
not returned by the free voices of 
the electors; and that many of the 
constituencies are neither more nor 
less than instruments with which 
priestcraft achieves its political ends. 
As long as the priests can pack the 
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House of Commons with their 
agenis, what a farce is it to talk 
about a Parliament that shall repre- 
sent the true and independent senti- 
ment of the three kingdoms! Now, 
if it be not an established fact, it is 
a widely received opinion, that a com- 
pact exists between Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government and the Irish priest- 
hood. If there be such a compact, 
we see now one of the springs from 
which Mr. Gladstone’s majority in 
the Commons has proceeded. Grant- 
ing that there is a compact expressed 
or understood, the majority has been 
in great measure owing to outrage- 
ous conduct, such as the evidence 
given before Mr. Justice Keogh, and 
the bold decision of that judge, have 
brought to light. Intimidation and 
coercion of the most infamous kind, 
bodily harm, bodily fear, withdrawal 
of religious offices ftom the sound 
and sick, cursings, and the prospect 
-of spiritual ruin—these have been 
the means used in the county Gual- 
‘way; and we may fairly conclude 


ithat they have been unsparingly 
‘used in other counties and boroughs. 
In the Galway case, an archbishop, 


‘two bishops, and fifty or sixty 
ypriests conspired to procure, by the 
:abeve illegal and cruel means, the 
return of their adopted candidate. 
‘This is the sort of influence against 
which an ignorant elector has to 
-shield himself if he can. When the 
same elector makes a bargain for the 
lease of land, so tenderly does the 
daw commiserate his simplicity, and 
ithe advantage which his tyrannical 
dandlord possesses over him, that it 
steps in to defend him from the 
‘legitimate penalties of his own open 
-and deliberately accepted bargain, 
‘making the enforcement of the cove- 
‘nant penal on the landlord. Can 
‘the law do nothing to shelter him 
‘from this crushing spiritual tyranny 
‘which waiks in daylight? Is the 
law to be his dry-nurse, as it were, 
:against the wiles and the power of 
‘the landlord, and yet to leavé him 
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naked to the demoniacal arts of the 
priest? The ballot, be it remem- 
bered, will afford no defence against 
these. arts. It may protect from 
temporal vindictiveness, buf will be 
no safeguard against spiritual retri- 
bution. One of the reverend com- 
minators, by the way, seems to pro- 
pose to use an admixture of tem- 
poral and spiritual apprehensions, as 
means of binding his victims to his 
purpose. Independently of the 
awful penalty at long date which is 
to be incurred by voting in opposi- 
tion to clerical dictation, he proposes 
to use the confessional as a means 
of ascertaining speedily how each 
man may have voted; and this, we 
may be sure, means that any offender 
is to be denouriced and punished in 
this present world. 

The names and standing in the 
Church of the persons reported by 
the judge, warrant us in assuming 
that this has been no exceptional 
case referable to local bigotry or in- 
tolerance, but that it is an organised 
conspiracy, aspiring to control the 
Legislature itself by abuse of spirit- 
ual influence and resort to nefarious 
devices. It is remarkable that at 
the ecclesiastical meeting held under 
the presidency of Cardinal Cullen, 
as a demonstration by way of answer 
to the judge’s accusation, little at- 
tempt was made to exculpate the 
bishops and clergy ; the key-note of 
the meeting was, ‘“‘ How shall this 
daring judge be punished?” as if 
the idea of punishment overtaking 
the right reverend and _ reverend 
transgressors was quite out of the 
question. And this impudence 
may have been politic, for no one 
doubts that in their generation these 
children of darkness are wise enough. 
It is to be hoped, though, that im- 
pudence will not serve their turn 
this time, and that conviction will 
be brought home to every one of the 
guilty, great and small. Nothing 
short of this, we fancy, will satisfy 
the people of this country. 
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But these scandalous transactions 
may be looked upon in another 
light besides as acts destroying 
purity of election. They are the 
practices of those for whose gratifi- 
cation no sacrifice has been thought 
too great by our present rulers. 
These are the men who were to be 
propitiated by the destruction of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland. 
It was for them (for what need is 
there to speak of their poor tools 
the voters ?) it was for them, to soothe 
their envy, and to minister to their 
vengeance, that the Church of Eng- 
land was shorn of its chief branch. 
The reward which their turbulence 
and agitation procured for them was 
not likely to damp their efforts in 
the same direction ; and the immense 
concession which, as we were told, 
was to tranquillise Ireland, was cal- 
culated to produce a directly op- 
posite result, as is proved by the 
events in Galway which we are dis- 
cussing. Is the sophistry of Mr, 
Gladstone, or the finger of Mr. Jus- 
tice Keogh, the more likely to indi- 
cate where the Upas-tree really is, 
and what it is that should have 
been cut down? To sacrifice the 
Protestant Church was to dig about 
and nourish the poison-tree. 

We need not inform our readers 
that we do not make use of the 
accusation of a hostile or a preju- 
diced person as ground for these re- 
marks. Mr. Justice Keogh is him- 
self a member of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and therefore any pre- 
possession or sympathy of his may 
be presumed to have been towards, 
and certainly not against, the rever- 
end accused, whom his duty has 
compelled him to expose. He has 
evidently been shocked and scanda- 
lised by such rude and wicked prac- 
tices having prevailed within the 
communion to which he belongs; 
but having found that they did ex- 
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ist, he has been true to his duty 
and honour in denouncing them with 
all his eloquence. 

Ministers appear disposed to stifle 
debate on the report of the Megera 
Commission; but we trust that it 
will take place in spite of them, 
The loss of the Megezera and other 
disasters ought to be sifted to the 
bottom. The parsimony of the Ad- 
miralty is once more likely to be 
condemned by the public voice as 
the cause of all of them; for, since 
the replies given by Mr. Goschen and 
others in the House of Commons, 
Lord Clarence Paget has reiterated 
his former remarks in a pamphlet,* 
which goes more closely into the 
subject than his letters to the ‘ Times.’ 
The argument of it tends to prove 
that the instructions of the Admir- 
alty so rigidly insisted upon the 
saving of coal, although they did 
not expressly prohibit the use of it 
on all occasions, that there is every 
reason to fear that captains may, in 
deference to these instructions, have 
refrained from steaming even at 
times when their judgments told 
them that steam ought to be used. 
Whether the use of steam would 
have saved the Agincourt, the Lord 
Clyde, and others from grounding, 
and whether it would have saved 
the ill-fated Captain, is a question 
that we will not take upon us to 
decide. Lord Clarence Paget—no 
mean authority—thinks that it 
might. “These are my reasons,” 
he writes, “for believing that on 
that fatal night the Captain capsized 
because she had not steam to keep 
her under command of her helm ; 
and that had she been under such 
command, she would, in all proba- 
bility, have been luffed to the wind 
and saved.” In the case of the 
Agincourt, his Lordship proves first 
that there was a strong cross-cur- 
rent sweeping the fleet into the 





* An Examination into the Causes of the late Naval Disasters. By Admiral Lord 
Clarence Paget. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1872, 
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Mediterranean : he then goes on to 
say :— 


‘*The effect of the want of necessary 
speed will now be shown. The star- 
bourd column being nearest to the Pearl 
Rock, was much more influenced by 
this cross-current than the port line, 
which was out in the main stream; and 
the evidence on the court-martial clear- 
ly and distinctly proves that the Agin- 
court, which was the leading ship of 
the starboard column, was actually 
obliged to keep her helm considerably 
to starboard in order to counteract this 
cross-turrent. It also shows that at 
he time of her disaster she was beyond 
her regulated distance of four cables’- 
length from the flag-ship—in fact, she 
had been insensibly drawn in by this 
cross-current, and the act of striking 
the rock can only be described as sid- 
ling on to it, because she had not way 
enough to overcome the cross-current.”’ 


No time, assuredly, ought to be 
lost before examining into the general 
question whether in certain not very 
unusual circumstances the power of 
suddenly increasing the speed should 
not always be at the service of the 


navigator—that is to say, whether 
steam should not always be ready, 
and the power of using it confided 
to the discretion of the captain, or 
other officer to whom he may think 
it desirable to delegate it. After 
this question is settled there will 
not be much difficulty in determin- 
ing whether the husbanding of the 
coal was the probable cause of the 
disasters to the Captain, Agincourt, 
&c.—in other words, whether “ econ- 
omy with efficiency” means the 
capsizing and stranding of ships of 
war, which take a long time to con- 
struct, and which are of enormous 
value. There is a further question 
javolved—namely, that of justice to 
our naval officers, many of whom 
(indeed the same may be said of 
the whole service) are under a cloud 
by reason of so many misfortunes. 
If these gallant men have suffered, 
not for any incapacity or neglect of 
theirs, but because the Admiralty 
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denied them the means of exercis- 
ing their skill and abilities, it con- 
cerns every one that the fact should 
be known and recognised. The 
public will, we feel assured, unani- 
mously respond to the following 
appeal of the gallant author of the 
pamphlet :— 

“T frankly, and in considerable de- 
tail, represented the case to Mr. Goschen. 
pointing out the dangers of the pre- 
sent system, not only as regards the 
safety of our ships, but likewise the 
credit of our officers; and failing to 
elicit from him what I thought, and 
still think, was due to the many dis- 
tinguished men whose prospects have 
been blighted, whose career has been 
cut short, and whose useful services 
are lost to the country, I was driven to 
throw myself upon the public, and to 
challenge the discussion now going 
on.’ 

Since the lure of efficiency with 
economy was first broached, we have 
never ceased to express our apprehen- 
sion that it would be found to mean 
want of efficiency accompanied by 
great waste. If Lord C. Paget's 
views be correct, this apprehension 
will be found to have been only too 
just as regards the Navy. The loss 
of the Megzera and Captain, though 
not set forth in the year’s estimates, 
is none the less a serious expense to 
the country, not to dwell upon the 
hundreds of valuable lives that were 
risked in the one and destroyed 
with the other; and the loss of our 
sailors’ prestige is one of which we 
cannot calculate the disadvantages. 
The manner in which the important 
Army measures are kept back until 
the very end of the season suggests 
that they also may lead to disagree- 
able discussions which it is in a 
Ministerial sense wise to postpone 
until Parliament shall be tired out. 
We trust that the public will watch 
these matters of expenditure nar- 
rowly, imitating the attitude of Mr. 
Disraeli, who, according to Lord 
Granville, watches Mr. Gladstone 
like a cat. And we would remark 
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en passant, that we very much ap- 
prove of the figure which his lord- 
ship used, not so much for what it 
says as for the sly comparison which 
it does not express, but which is 
necessarily included in it. The jeu 
@esprit does not refer to Mr. Dis- 
raeli alone. It is complex. Cats 
do not watch men. If we re- 
gard Mr. Disraeli as a cat on the 
watch, we must form some figurative 
idea of the object of his watchful- 
ness. Now a cat is not unfrequent- 
ly seen watching a rat, and when we 
think of this, Lord Granville’s joke 
is complete, and one perceives the 
delicate point of the allusion. We 
pass over the broad political mean- 
ing which has been given to the 
term “rat” as not requiring to be 
fitted by us to Mr. Gladstone’s figure, 
and look at other resemblances, 
Your rat now is one of the most de- 
structive creatures in creation ; no- 
thing useful or valuable is safe from 
its assaults. It is excessively fond 


of concealment and mystery; and 
when any of its proceedings are un- 
avoidably visible, it so cunningly 
manages matters as to completely 


puzzle the observer. It grubs inces- 
santly in the dark, and it is remark- 
able that, when its subterranean 
galleries chance to be found and ex- 
amined, they apeared to lead to no- 
thing, but to compose a maze useless 
except for the pleasure of making it. 
Finally, we know the impure locali- 
ties which the rat frequents, and we 
know Mr. Gladstone’s proneness to 
“descend into the gutter.”  Alto- 
gether, considering the fineness of 
the sarcasm, and the clever way in 
which it was introduced under cover 
of a pointless sneer at Mr. Disraeli, 
it is by far the smartest thing which 
Lord Granville has uttered since he 
has been a Minister. 

We stated last month our opinion 
that the Lords would hardly think 
it incumbent on them to reject the 
Ballot Bill if it should again be 
passed by a respectable majority in 
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the Commons; and there can be 
no little doubt that their Lord- 
ships, though by no means approv- 
ing (as how should they ?) this un- 
called-for piece of legislation, will 
nevertheless sanction it. Hence- 
forth, unless the Lower House 
should refuse to concur in the Lords’ 
amendments, Englishmen will vote in 
secret for members of the House of 
Commons. The question, How will 
this affect the representation? is a 
most important one; but we have 
scarce any reliable data on which to 
ground an opinion and frame an an- 
swer. As to what members appre- 
hend, some information may be gained 
from the known dislike felt towards 
the ballot by many of its ostensible 
supporters. Open consistent hos- 
tility may be based, and we hope 
is based, on high public considera- 
tions ; but this secret dislike seems 
to argue an instinctive dread very 
prevalent among the Liberal party, 
that there are many of them whose 
re-election the ballot will not favour. 
We must wait patiently now to 
learn what the system will bring 
forth, since there is no escaping 
the experiment—as far as any ac- 
tion of ours is concerned, that is ; 
but as we write, there comes intelli- 
gence which may possibly cause the 
work of the session to be arrested. 
We alluded in the paragraph 
above to the announcement that a 
proposal had been made by our 
Foreign Minister to the American 
Government, inviting the joint ac- 
tion of the President and her Ma- 
jesty to effect an adjournment of 
the meeting of the arbitrators at 
Geneva, from 15th June 1872 for 
eight months, that is, to 15th Feb- 
ruary 1873. This proposal is an 
admission that the ill-directed labour 
of our Cabinet has come to nought ; 
it is also an announcement that, if 
the will of our Ministers is to pre- 
vail, we have before us eight months 
of altercation to be carried on with 
the same want of ability that has 
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characterised the past negotiations ; 
that the Treaty and the contentions 
arising out of it are to be left ina 
doubtful and unsatisfactory stage 
during the Presidential election of 
the United States; that Parliament 
is to be prorogued in August with- 
out the anxiety of this country in 
respect of the Treaty being to any 
extent relieved; and that at the 
commencement of the session of 
1873, there is to be a repetition of 
the mysteries, evasions, hair-breadth 
escapes, and disappointments with 
which we are now so familiar. 

It is, of course, a possible conse- 
quence of this failure to bring the 
negotiations to an issue, that the 
Gladstone Ministry may be driven 
at once from office. It is a conse- 
quence which nothing but absolute 
necessity could justify, because the 
work of the session is in such a 
state of backwardness, that a change 
of Ministry (which means a general 
election) during the summer would 
require a long autumnal session of 
Parliament. On the other hand, 
we may have to consider—suppos- 
ing the negotiations for arbitration 
to be not altogether broken off— 
how, while Ministers remain on 
sufferance in office to finish the rou- 
tine work of the year, they can be 
restrained from further complicating 
the unlucky misunderstanding with 
America. While we wait for light 
to fall on this problem, the conduct 
of our Government gives us much 
matter for reflection. Everything 
about the telegraphic communication 
by which this grave business has 
been transacted, gives evidence of 
haste and distraction. After the 
House of Commons had met for 
despatch of business, and while 
it was awaiting a promised com- 
munication from the Government 
on the 11th of June, a Cabinet 
Council was actually sitting within 
the walls of the Palace of West- 
minster, in hurry and confusion 
determining how the last received 
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message should be regarded, and 
how it should affect the information 
to be given to Parliament. Nothing 
more inconsistent with decorum 
and dignity could have occurred if 
a victorious enemy had been at the 
gates of London, Will our people 
tolerate that their dearest interests 
shall be disposed of in such a way 
as this! Again, so distracted had 
Ministers been that they were un- 
aware of the publication, on its 
return by telegraph from America, 
of a despatch written by Lord Gran- 
ville to Mr. Fish on the 9th June— 
the despatch, in fact, which contains 
the proposal for adjournment of the 
arbitration—although, of course, it 
was in the hands of different mem- 
bers. According to his usual craft 
and mystery, Mr. Gladstone made a 
vague statement, containing, in fact, 
no information at all concerning 
the condition of the negotiations; 
but he kept back the really im- 
portant information contained in 
the telegram which had been sent 
back from America as above stat- 
ed. The impolicy (to say nothing 
of the moral error) of habitual de- 
ception, and of the perfunctory 
performance of important business 
in circumstances of hurry and ex- 
citement, received a good illustra- 
tion in this incident. It was no 
doubt the disturbed mental condi- 
tion in which Mr. Gladstone had 
been all day which hindered him 
from knowing how the ‘Daily 
News’ had exposed his_ secret 
doings; and it was his wily Jesuit- 
ical nature which, presuming upon 
the whole of the House of Com- 
mons being in the dark as to the 
despatch, led him to keep back part 
of the truth while affecting to make 
a clean breast. When Mr. Glad- 
stone shall go out of office, as he 
shortly will, will he do so maintain- 
ing the same character for probity 
and sincerity which he enjoyed 
when he became a Minister? It 
strikes us that many who suspected 
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his incapacity accepted him with- 
out question, because of the probity 
and candour which they believed to 
be in him impregnable by any force 
of circumstances. For our own 
part, we repeat what we have said 
before, that when we long ago fore- 
saw the wreck that Mr. Gladstone 
would make of Government, we did 
not believe that the trials of office 
would cause him to give way mor- 
ally as he has done, or to exhibit 
himself to the world in phases 
which were formerly believed to be 
so foreign to his character. To re- 
turn to Lord Granville’s letter, it 
was transmitted en clair—that is 
to say, not in the cipher which 
usually veils diplomatic telegrams, 
and hence the ability of “ enter- 
prise” in America to get possession 
of its meaning, and to send it 
back to our press. Now, the most 
charitable explanation of this want 
of caution is, that Lord Granville 
was in such haste that the operation 
of writing his despatch in cipher 
could not be waited for; the alterna- 
tive supposition would be that Lord 
Granville or the American Min- 
ister had been deliberately care- 
less. Every way, then, there is 
evidence that this momentous cor- 
respondence has been conducted in 
indecent haste—in a manner, in 
short, in which no statesman who 
was aware of his responsibilities and 
alive to the dignity of this country 
would have dared to conduct it. 
But ere we leave this subject of the 
telegram we wish to do justice to a 
witticism of Mr. Osborne which the 
House of Commons, intent on ab- 
sorbing matter, seems to have missed. 
Mr. Gladstone, after he had been 
brought to account concerning the 
despatch of the Foreign Secretary, 
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stated among other things that:the 
said despatch had not been trans- 
mitted in cipher. He then went on 
to say, “‘ That is the statement made 
to me, and I have nothing more to 
communicate on that part of the 
subject.” Whereupon Mr. Osborne 
rose and said, “Not in cipher ?’’* 
Mr. Gladstone understood, or pre- 
tended to understand, this question 
to be an invitation to him to say 
over again what he had said before, 
and he accordingly repeated that the 
despatch was transmitted en clair, 
and went on with some more oracu- 
lar revelation, and nobody laughed 
at Mr. Osborne’s interruption. We, 
however, cannot doubt that Mr. Os- 
borne’s question had reference to the 
words of Mr. Gladstone which it 
immediately followed—namely, the 
words, “I have nothing more to 
communicate,” &c.; and that Mr. 
Osborne asked if he had nothing 
more to communicate in cipher, or 
in that covert, obscure fashion in 
which he had been before mystify- 
ing the House. The joke was out 
of season, no doubt, and perhaps 
did not deserve recognition, but 
then jokers are notoriously not re- 
specters of proprieties. 

It is no surprise to us, neither 
will it be a surprise to our readers, 
to find that the arbitration plan has 
broken down. From the first we 
saw that the proceedings of our 
Government in bringing about the 
Treaty were full of error, although 
we heartily desired that a peaceful 
solution of the dispute might be 
found; and we pointed out, before 
the commencement of the present 
session of Parliament,t the unfitness 
of the question at issue, vague and 
unlimited as it was, for arbitration, 
and the probable miscarriage of the 





* The ‘ Times’ reporter evidently took 


our view, because in the report of the 


‘Times’ Mr. Osborne’s remark is printed with a note of interrogation after it; had 
Mr. Osborne simply echoed Mr. Gladstone’s words in a tone of disappointment or’ 
surprise, the echo would have been followed by a note of exclamation. 

+ See ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for February 1872, art. ‘The Reasonable Fears of 


the Country.” 
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scheme. Want of natural discern- 
ment, and want of the experience 
which might have corrected the 
other deficiency, were, both in the 
Ministers at home and in the Com- 
missioners whom they employed, 
the causes of the miscarriage: over- 
weening conceit and presumption in 
Ministers caused them to rush thus 
disqualified into such an unfortunate 
negotiation. There can be but little 
doubt that Mr. Gladstone, in treat- 
ing with the United States, aimed 
at something more than simply put- 
ting an end to a disagreeable dis- 
pute: he expected to do the thing 
with extreme cleverness, and so to 
earn great applause for himself and 
his method. This is deducible, not 
only from his great eagerness to 
negotiate, but from his inability to 
keep quiet after the precious Treaty 
had been made. The people did 
not break forth into ecstasies of de- 
light; and so the Premier, by way 
of leading the acclamations, con- 
ferred a great honour on the Presi- 
dent of the baffled Commission, as 2 
managing mountebank commends 
his rusty merry-andrew in order to 
attract credit upon his whole estab- 
lishment. Nevertheless, there was 
no response. On the contrary, men 
began to canvass the merits of the 
lucky bungler whom Mr. Gladstone 
delighted to honour, and to ask, 
“Would a discerning Minister have 
intrusted a ‘delicate negotiation to 
such hands at all? would any but 
a vainglorious Minister have, with 
premature complacency, trumpeted 
his own fancied achievement by 
conferring such a reward?’ But 
the hand of Fortune was apparent 
in this business; and Fortune had 
laid her plans well, as she always 
does, and expressly provided for her 
purpose a Minister thoroughly un- 
discerning, egotistical, and unscrupu- 
lous. So we had a telling lesson 
to show how superior are the gifts 
of Fortune to those of Nature. 
Nature, it is true, is often liberal, 
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sometimes profusely bountiful; but 
with her gift comes the necessity for 
using it. She enforces hard toil; a 
life, perhaps, of devotion; and a 
long waiting for reward—oftentimes 
a disappointment of the reward al- 
together, and— 


‘**The fair guerdon when we hope to 


n 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with-the abhorred 


shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life.” 


He to whom Nature has given 
largely must give again—must pass 
on, as it were, her gift for the 
benefit of many before benefit can 
be reflected on himself. But how 
different is it with him whom For- 
tune condescends to favour! She 
exacts no labour, no self-denial; she 
requires no merit, no capacity even 
for doing well; on the contrary, 
she delights in showering her bene- 
fits on the undeserving and in- 
capable. She takes pleasure in 
showing how she, of mere wanton- 
ness, can do unconditionally what 
Nature does on such hard terms. 
Let none neglect the worship of 
Fortune. It may be well to possess 
philosophy enough to bear calmly 
her departure if she should flee on 
swift pinions; but let us all join 
heartily in the ‘lawdo manentem,” 
for she is a great goddess ! 

Well, Mr. Gladstone has _ not 
gained applause: his chagrin is pro- 
bably extreme; and if he should 
count up the additions to his repu- 
tation since he became Prime Min- 
ister, he must see that there has been 
some great defect in either himself 
or the public—in the public, of 
course, he will say. But he must 
remember that the public is not 
quite blind, and that it cannot help 
seeing things that are kept persis- 
tently before its view. If the Pre- 
mier wanted to escape the delibe- 
rate ken of the people, why didn’t 
he, when he saw that he had made 
a mess of his fine Treaty, smuggle it 
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out of sight with all despatch, and 
start some novelty that might have 
a chance of succeeding better ? That 
is the approved play of people who 
angle for admiration. Why did he, 
by his hammering and tinkering at 
the bad work which was clearly 
irreparable, rivet attention to his 
failure till everybody became not 
only cognisant of the blunders but 
sick of the subject? Why did he 
so many times announce an imme- 
diate success, without sufficient 
ground for expecting it? Above 
all, why didn’t he bestow upon his 
own flesh and blood some of the 
confidences which he let gush in 
such drenching jets on the Ameri- 
cans? A modest acknowledgment 
that he had got out of his depth, an 
unloading of his grief, and appeal 
for support to the British Parlia- 
ment, would at any stage of the 
tangle have brought him en rapport 
with his countrymen. But he per- 


sisted in keeping their sympathy at 


a distance; he went floundering on, 
more jealous apparently of their fol- 
lowing his imbecile moves than 
hopeful of a good result, and so 
wantonly veiling his proceedings 
that Parliament was forced into the 
reflection— 

“* While these do labour for their own prefer- 


ment. 
Behoves it us to labour for the realm.” 


And nothing but the fallacious as- 
surances which he gave of success 
close at hand prevented the legis- 
lative bodies from wresting the con- 
duct of the negotiation out of his 
hands, and tearing away the veil 
behind which the mountain was un- 
derstood to be in labour. The peo- 
ple might have forgiven up to Whit- 
suntide, we say, but will they for- 
give now? The juggle was so ex- 
quisite, forsooth, that a glance from 
profane eyes would have spoiled it. 
Well, we all see now what it was, 
and can’t for our lives understand 
what harm would have been caused 
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by our being permitted to inspect it 
before. We might have abruptly 
ended the game, perhaps, but there 
would have been no harm in that. 
Now the Americans have ended it. 
Their public men went their ways, 
and would listen no longer to our 
wise charmers, who, when they cry 
to us in their distress, may find that 
the appeal is made too late. 

_ The general efficacy of arbitration 
in international matters is a subject 
on which the greatest diversity of 
opinion exists, the holders of ex- 
treme persuasions maintaining on 
the one side that nothing can be 
simpler or more satisfactory than to 
refer any disagreement to the judg- 
ment of an unprejudiced court; and 
on the other side, that the determi- 
nation of the powers of the arbitra- 
tors, and of the scope of the arbitra- 
tion, gives rise to a multitude of new 
contentions, creating an insoluble 
network of subtleties where before 
there was a tolerably simple issue. 
But most of us will agree that, once it 
may have been determined to refer 
any case to arbitration, it is greatly 
to be desired that the dispute should 
be ended by that means. How 
sincerely then must all sides deplore 
the misfortune by which a reference 
so important and so notorious as 
that on the Alabama Claims was un- 
dertaken on the part of England by 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government! Arbi- 
tration will possibly be a by-word 
and a hissing for long time to come 
through this mischance; and yet, 
fairly speaking, there has been no- 
thing new proved against it. It 
broke down through no defect in- 
herent in itself, as far as we can see, 
but because it happened to be work- 
ed by persons who would have 
equally brought discredit upon war 
or diplomacy. That it has appeared 
to disadvantage when tampered 
with by the unwisé, ought surely to 
be no great reproach to a method; 
and yet we fear that the handling 
of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
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will cause the method of arbitration 
to be condemned for many a day. 
How weak and contemptible the ac- 
tion of our Ministers is, may be 
learned from the treatment they re- 
ceived from the American President 
and Ministers, who, while the Eng- 
lish Cabinet was urgent for further 
correspondence, broke up their sit- 
tings at Washington and dispersed. 
They, no doubt, were worn out by 
the pertinacity and _ undignified 
pleadings of men who would not 
take an answer, and who sought by 
reiteration and importunity to ob- 
tain results which had already been 
decidedly and deliberately refused. 
No one, so far as we know, has 
thought of complaining of this be- 
haviour of the American officials as 
wanting in courtesy to England: on 
the contrary, we all seem to feel that 
the unstatesman-like solicitations of 
our Ministers were quite beyond 
what human nature could be ex- 
pected to bear, and that the wonder 
was how American patience held 
out so long as it did. 

Our consolation for the failure of 
the Arbitration must be that the 
feeling which produced the Ala- 
bama Claims is fast dying away in 
America before the influence of a 
growing national judgment. These 
claims were originally the expression 
of a suspicion, generated by the 
partisan demonstrations of strong 
adherents of the South in this coun- 
try, and strengthened by the incau- 
tious utterances of Mr. Gladstone 
and others—that England’s neutral- 
ity during the civil war was a mere 
pretence, that she really sided with 
the Southern States, and in what 
she did, and what she left undone, 
wrought for the disadvantage of the 
North. Nothing, perhaps, is so irri- 
tating as cold impartiality to com- 
batants who have thrown themselves 
into a strife with their whole hearts. 
It was intolerable that England 
should not with one voice condemn 
the South as vehemently as the 
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North did. But happily the re- 
flection of six years has modified 
the irritation, and convinced many 
Americans that this country never 
was hostile, as they had supposed,and 
that the extravagant claims, wwhich 
were a measure of their resentment 
rather than of our unfairness, were 
a mistake. This became apparent 
when the feeling of America was 
tested by the many squabbles which 
grew out of the Treaty. Now, it is 
certain that, as long as there should 
have continued the disposition to 
vindictively make claims against 
Great Britain, to settle this or that 
class of claims would have been 
merely to scotch the snake; the 
same feeling which produced the 
first demands would have been fer- 
tile to invent others. On the other 
hand, if the unkindly feeling which 
was at the bottom of all the alter- 
cation be materially diminished, it 
is of far less consequence whether 
the claims be definitely settled or 
no. There is strong reason for hop- 
ing that Mr. Gladstone’s exploit will 
not be followed by war. ‘Tall talk- 
ing, of course, there will be during 
the Presidential election; but the 
idea of war with Great Britain is 
not nearly so popular as it used to 
be; and it is quite possible that from 
some sections the British alliance 
may be the password. The contempt 
and ridicule with which our states- 
men are regarded on the other side 
the water, would soon be modified 
if we should once more show that 
we had firm heads in our councils 
and firm hands at our work. The 
voices of those who on both sides 
have looked at this great question 
of amicable relations, as affecting 
posterity and affecting the world, 
will, we trust, be heard still above 
the screams of faction, and continue 
to operate until the sentiments of 
the two nations shall be brought 
into harmony. But it is essential 
to any good end that the present 
Ministry be got rid of. If we 
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should persist in retaining for any 
length of time a Government which 
the Americans have learned to 
despise, their contempt would soon 
justly be extended from the rulers 
to the whole nation. But this 
will not be. Parliament, though 
unwilling to interfere, has from the 
beginning of this year shown its 
appreciation of all that has been 
going on. It has not hesitated to 
express suspicion of the capacity 
and leanings of Ministers from time 
to time, nor will it, when all need 
for reserve shall be over, refrain 
from the action necessary for show- 
ing that the whole of this nation is 
not at the low level of the Ministry, 
and that we can still produce 
statesmen able to maintain our 


honour before America and all the 
world. 

To the Treaty of Washington we 
owe the new and interesting doc- 
trine lately propounded by Mr. M. 
Bernard, that “less accurate” lan- 


guage may sometimes be very pro- 
per for use in international cove- 
nants. We must guard ourselves, 
however, against being supposed to 
use the term “less accurate” here for 
“ambiguous ” or ‘ equivocal ;” be- 
cause Mr. Bernard has taken the trou- 
ble to write a letter to the ‘Times,’ 
pointing out that he does not attach 
those meanings to the words “less 
accurate.” We much regret that Mr. 
Bernard did not in the same letter 
state what meaning he does attach 
to those words. Be his meaning 
what it may, Mr. Bernard contends 
that “‘we constantly use less exact 
expressions for the sake of brevity 
or convenience, often for the sake of 
politeness, without any ambiguity 
at all. Language which leaves no 
reasonable doubt as to the speaker’s 
meaning cannot reasonably be called 
ambiguous or equivocal, but very 
often indeed it is not the most accu- 
rate that could be chosen.” Very good, 
Mr. Bernard, but how if it be lan- 
guage which does leave a reasonable 
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doubt of the speaker’s meaning ? 
Less accurate language may or may 
not leave such reasonable doubt. 
When Mrs. Gamp, in answer to an 
observation of Mrs. Prig, used the 
words, ‘‘aperiently I am,” though 
the language was “less accurate,” 
the meaning hardly admitted of a 
doubt, although possibly an Ameri- 
can physiologist might have raised 
a quibble even here. But the lan- 
guage of the Treaty of Washington, 
when weighed by grave statesmen 
and acute lawyers, has been found 
to suggest reasonable doubts as to 
the meaning; and the moral we 
should draw therefrom is that “less 
accurate” language in documents of 
importance is wholly and utterly to 
be condemned. We quite grant 
that for the sake of brevity, or con- 
venience, or politeness, we often 
do prefer less accurate expres- 
sions; but then it is always in 
cases where the brevity, or con- 
venience, or politeness is of more 
account than accuracy. Surely in 
state papers accuracy may not be 
sacrificed to brevity or convenience 
or politeness without the greatest 
culpability on the part of those 
who draw the documents; at least 
this is our opinion, seeing by the 
old light. If our solicitor, for the 
sake of either of the objects named, 
were to use less accurate language 
in an instrument which thereby 
failed to secure us our rights, it is 
highly probable that we should 
withdraw all further claims, direct 
or indirect, on his professional 
services. And a treaty, which is 
an international legal instrument, 
would seem to require to be as 
strictly worded as an ordinary in- 
denture. The only defence we ever 
heard of the tautology, wearying 
particularities, and endless repeti- 
tion of a law parchment, was this 
apparently very sound one, that 
any expenditure of words was 
preferable to allowing the exact 
meaning and intention of the whole 
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or of any part to remain question- 
able. It is clear, nevertheless, 
that among the endless changes of 
the world, a ‘‘ less accurate” school 
is pressing into notice, of which Mr. 
Gladstone is facile princeps, and Mr. 
Bernard an ingenious supporter. 
Who hates not Mr. Gladstone’s en- 
igmas may favour Mr. Bernard’s less 
accurate expressions, and the same 
may yoke foxes or milk billy-goats ! 
They who cling to the old-fashioned 
desire of doing their work well, will 
yet walk in the ancient ways; but 
a man who wishes to create eternal 
perplexities and to be made a mar- 
quis, may profitably adopt Mr. Ber- 
nard’s views. This proviso should, 
however, be included in the fore- 
going proposition, that if a power 
greater than Mr. Gladstone should 
suddenly assert its rights, and speak 
its mind concerning not the Treaty 
only, but several “less. accurate” 
statements which it has had to lis- 
ten to of late, the advantage of fol- 
lowing Mr. Bernard’s rule would 
probably not be so apparent. John 
Bull has been living for some time 
among things generally “less accu- 
rate’? than he approves: it can sur- 
prise no one if he desires a change. 
As we have never seen the causes 
and understandings which led to 
the ever-to-be-deplored use of this 
less accurate language explained by 
any hypothesis able to cover all the 
statements that have been made by 
both sides, and consistent with the 
known facts, we venture to put for- 
ward a supposition of our own. It 
will be recollected how vehemently 
Mr. Gladstone contended that the 
Treaty did not include the Indirect 
Claims, and how Sir Stafford North- 
cote publicly asserted that the Com- 
missioners had the best reason for 
believing that the language of the 
Treaty was understood by both sides 
to exclude these Indirect Claims ; on 
the other hand, all remember how 
tbe American Commissioners and 
Ministers affirmed that they never 


understood the Indirect Claims to be 
excluded. Now the problem is to 
imagine a case which is reconcilable 
with these opposite statements, and 
which explains the manifest repug- 
nance shown on both sides to 
going at all below the surface 
of what happened. The first in- 
ference which we draw, then, is, that 
the misunderstanding, the springs 
of which neither side dares to re- 
veal, commenced with a conspiracy 
of the Commissioners on both sides, 
quite comprehended and possibly 
expressed in some occult document, 
to use language calculated to mislead 
the Senate. Hence the less accurate 
expressions, concerning which, how- 
ever, the American Commissioners 
relieved the minds of their British 
co-labourers by an assurance that it 
should never in effect subject us to 
loss by reason of the Indirect Claims. 
This assurance may have been given 
altogether bona fide, and it will be 
found to agree with what we have 
so frequently seen stated on the 
part of America,—that it had never 
from the first been expected that 
any payment would be made by 
England in respect of the Indirect 
Claims. But here the misunder- 
standing began; because whereas 
the American guarantee meant sim- 
ply that we should be borne harm- 
less as regarded actual payment, 
our Commissioners understood it to 
mean that the Indirect Claims should 
not be mentioned at all in the 
“Case.” Our side expected that, 
as soon as the Senate should have 
been led to approve the Treaty, the 
mask would be at once thrown off, 
and the name of the Indirect Claims 
disappear from all further docu- 
ments; while, on the other side, 
it was intended to keep up the 
farce to the end, studiously preserv- 
ing the Indirect Claims themselves, 
though resolved to waive compen- 
sation on account of them. If this 
be the right explanation, it shows 
how the Commissions on both sides, 
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while contriving to deceive the Se- 
nate, deceived each other; how the 
deceit which underlay the whole 
misunderstanding prevented both 
sides from openly appealing to do- 
cuments or quoting expressions 
used; and how jinesse may - often 
bring its own speedy reward, A 
Treaty which the American Senate 
would not pass with a clear under- 
standing of its import should have 
been regarded from the first as an 
impracticable Treaty, and so aban- 
doned. The less accurate expres- 
sions, if they have had the effect of 
cheating the Senate, have likewise 
had the effect of cheating the Com- 
missioners, and of wrecking the 
negotiation. 


» 


“Oh! what a tangled web we weave. 
When first we practise to deceive !”’ 


will be the reflection of every one 
who may adopt our hypothesis ; and 
the tangled web may be traced, not 
only in the interminable corres- 
pondence and telegrams, but in the 
shufflings, the concealments, the 
partial revelations and the grudging 
confidences of the British Ministers 
in their communications with the 
British Parliament. The possibility 
of any Ministers whatever being 
allowed for upwards of four months 
to treat Parliament as it has lately 
been treated, would have been 
denied last year. How our Mini- 
sters have contrived to carry on 
such a game, is a puzzle even now. 
All through the period they have 
been grievously suspected and treated 
with suspicion, while they have 
shown not the slightest desire to 
remove the ill opinion which they 
have created. Their existence, and 
the possibility of their negotiating 
further, depends on the will of 
Parliament ; and yet Parliament is 
not thought worth propitiating by 
the appearance even of treating it 
with confidence. 

The adjournment of the Arbitra- 
tors on the 19th June for a week, 


makes it improbable that we shall 
have precise information concerning 
their action before we go to press. 
The general expectation appears to 
be, that either by formally adjourn- 
ing or by refusing to adjourn they 
will postpone indefinitely their trial 
of the Case. It does not matter 
much in what manner they declare 
their occupation to be at a stand- 
still; but it matters much whether 
Parliament may or may not turn to 
right account the opportunity which 
will be given for sifting the whole 
question when the Arbitrators shall 
pause. It will surely not be per- 
mitted to our Ministry to keep 
Parliament silent and submissive 
any longer by reopening telegraphic 
correspondence with the United 
States, and announcing day by day 
an immediate satisfactory settlement. 
We fear that this game may be 
tried; but Parliament will not be 
true to the country if it allows the 
time of prorogation to draw near with- 
out making that examination into past 
negotiations for which the country 
is anxious, and without taking or- 
der to prevent a repetition of the 
imbecile transactions by which we 
have been so much damaged.  For- 
bearance has been shown up to the 
last point at which it is safe. A 
Conservative Ministry confronted 
by a Liberal Opposition would 
doubtless have been run into and 
had its operations balked long ago. 
We by no means wish to see Conser- 
vatives act as their opponents would 
have acted; on, the contrary, we 
have been pleased at their patriotic 
and generous conduct, and have re- 
joiced to hear the tribute which has 
been paid to their discretion and 
moderation. Nevertheless, there is 
a limit beyond which inaction 
would be culpable and generosity 
misplaced; and this limit would 
now seem to have been reached. 
The still friendly ‘Times’ hints that 
Ministers themselves will hail the 
coming opportunity of setting them- 
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selves right with the public, but we 
have no hope of the kind; we ap- 
prehend a recommencement of the 
mysteries, as we have said above, 
and that there will be no faithful 
revelation until they shall be dragged 
like badgers from their holes. Our 
hope is in Parliament alone. 

While we waited to be informed 
of the manner in which the Conven- 
tion at Geneva would proceed, the 
action taken by the House of Lords 
for delaying the promotions pro- 
mised to the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers is indicative of 
much coming trouble. The ill-con- 
sidered measure of abolishing Pur- 
chase is beginning to bear bitter 
fruit—beginning, we say, for the 
legacy of Army disorder which Mr. 
Cardwell will leave behind him on 
quitting office has yet to be realised. 
The argument by which Lord 
Abinger prevailed to institute fur- 
ther inquiry, and so ange | to de- 
lay the changes on which Ministers 
had decided, was that, by a whole- 
sale promotion of captains in the 
Ordnance Corps to the rank of 
major, while no corresponding pro- 
motion should take place in those 
regiments which have been hereto- 
fore under the system of Purchase, 
many captains in the last-named 
branches would of necessity be 
superseded. Of course this is a plau- 
sible complaint, and a sound one, so 
far as it shows that some of the cap- 
tains of Line regiments would have to 
submit to something disagreeable for 
the sake of equalising promotion 
throughout the Service. The Min- 
isterial respondents, and even the 
military Peers, including the illustri- 
ous Duke at the head of the Army, 
pointed out that the supersession 
would be but temporary, and that 
measures were in contemplation to 
put the whole Service on an equal 
footing; but they appeared en- 
tirely to miss the real convincing 
answer, which is, that the proposed 
scheme of promotion involved no 
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real injustice at all to the Line cap- 
tains. The captains of Artillery 
and Engineers may be, indeed in 
many instances are, junior as cap- 
tains to those over whom they 
would be promoted; but though 
junior as captain, they have, as a 
rule, been longer in the army—they 
are older soldiers. While the Lines- 
men went rapidly over their subal- 
terns’ service, the Ordnance men 
languished long in the lowest rank. 
Therefore, if they were to pass the 
Linesmen now, it would only be re- 
turning the compliment which the 
Linesmen paid them in times past. 
Viewed in this way, and when it is 
seen that Mr. Cardwell intended only 
to restore the Ordnance officers to a 
position corresponding to their length 
of service, the plan which seemed 
so unfair to the House of Lords 
loses its apparent injustice. But 
the cause of a step so unusual as 
the interference of Parliament with 
Army Promotion is really to be found 
in the vacillation and weak action 
of the War Office. Since the time 
when Mr. Cardwell promised some 
promotion to the Ordnance officers— 
i.¢., since the day when the Army 
Estimates for 1872-3 were intro- 
duced into the House of Commons 
—it is notorious that three or four 
widely-differing schemes for alle- 
viating the grievances of the Ord- 
nance Corps have been conceived, 
decided on, pushed so far as to be 
embodied in warrants which waited 
only the Royal Signature, and then 
abandoned. Mr. Cardwell, blown 
about by doctrines coming from this 
side and from that, not understand- 
ing the case himself, and unable to 
seize the important points of the 
arguments set before him, has been 
dallying with the matter until the 
Linesmen have taken heart to get up 
a case, and the Lords have essayed 
to take the decision out of the weak 
Minister’s hands. A Secretary of 
State of any force of mind or of will 
would long ago have promulgated a 
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warrant, and so put the matter 
beyond interference; but Mr. Card- 
well, first begging for the concur- 
rence of the India Office, then of 
the Horse Guards, then of the 
Treasury, and being thwarted by 
each in turn, showed so much 
indecision and gave so much op- 
portunity to cavillers, that now ho 
is in the humiliating position of 
not being allowed to decide the 
matter at ajl. The action of the 
Lords is very like a vote of want 
of confidence in the Secretary of 
State for War. We have even 
heard it said—perhaps very un- 
justly — that Mr. Cardwell only 
held out the prospect of these pro- 
motions to stop the mouths of 
objectors to the Army Estimates, 
and that he will not be sorry that 
the Lords have deprived him of 
the power of keeping his word. 
The only circumstance which, to 
our mind, supports this ungenerous 
view, is, that Mr. Cardwell in- 
trusted the defence of his plan to 
Lord Ripon of Washington, which 
looked certainly as if he wished 
the defence to fail. By a state- 
ment made by Mr. Cardwell on 
20th June, we find that he was 
hesitating whether to accept or not 
the action of the Lords as sufficient 
to prevent his carrying out promo- 
tions for which (so he says) the 
House of Commons has made pro- 
vision. We should like to know 
when or how the Commons made 
this provision, for the promotions 
do not appear in their proper places 
in the Army Estimates! 

Once more we have to take leave 
of Mr. Gladstone in his usual cir- 
cumstances of concealment, mystery, 
and muddle, doing all he can to 
dissipate any shred of respect which 
may yet be felt for him. It is a 
most distressing reflection that a 
man of his undoubted abilities should 
be unable to make himself a reputa- 
tion. He has been great in destruc- 
tion ; but even though he should 


be made to rank with the incendiary 
of the Temple of Diana, what sort of 
a reputation would that be? He 
has performed an unblushing act of 
tergiversation, going over to the 
winning side; but this—shame to 
our nature—has been so frequently 
done that it hardly confers dishon- 
ourable notoriety. A palate-scrap- 
ing claret is associated with his name, 
which name men are apt to invoke 
with their teeth set on edge; and 
the pleasant beverage may possibly 
for a time perform for him the same 
service that the pillar in the 
King’s Dale did for Absalom—but 
this again is not fame. And 
the rest of the acts of Mr. Glad- 
stone—how he broke the laws, how 
he made a Treaty, and how he 
made a Marquis, duly chronicled 
though they be—will hardly cause 
his name to interest posterity. 
There is surely great contrariety in 
this, great counteraction of the eter- 
nal fitness of things. Given such 
talents as Mr. Gladstone’s, and bodily 
health and strength to use them, it 
must require peculiar misapplication 
of them, and peculiar operation of 
his intellectual and moral disquali- 
fications, to make him fail of success. 
Howbeit such failure has been so 
far the result of Mr. Gladstone’s 
career; and. the whole community 
may find cause for regret that so 
great ability has done nothing for 
the public advantage. A _ recog- 
nition of Mr. Gladstone’s attain- 
ments would mean that accession 
of knowledge or other great benefit 
had accrued to the public through 
their exercise. It is idle to say 
that there are not a hundred ways 
in which they might have been 
exercised to the great gain of. the 
possessor and of his fellow-men. 
How deplorable, then, has been the 
blind ambition which led him to 
single out a career—the career, one 
may perhaps say, for which he is 
eminently unfit! To pretend, from 
mere theoretical knowledge, to con- 
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trol the Government of a country, 
practical as this country is—for are 
we not Philistines, every one to the 
very marrow ?—was not only a wild, 
but a most unfortunate piece of pre- 
sumption. The silly doings, the 
contrary acts, the helpless diplo- 
macy, which we have monthly to 
complain of, are the consequences 
of it. And there are consequences 
which, to Mr. Gladstone’s own repu- 
tation, are more damaging than 
those we have named—to wit, the 
evasions, concealments, misleading 
representations, subterranean mazes, 
and questionable expedients, which 
excite so much comment. The sub- 
tleties of Mr. Gladstone’s character 
have been brought out by the neces- 
sities of office. In his earlier days 
they were not often, certainly 
not habitually, manifested. We 
not unfrequently found to our cost 
that Mr. Gladstone had said a 
great deal more than he ought, 
but we seldom had to eomplain of 
his reticence. When he was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, there was 
an excess of candour and openness 
about his proceedings: he not only 
desired to clear away every doubt 
which Parliament might feel as to 
his doings, but he was ready to 
enter into judgment with ‘Tom, 
Dick, and Harry in the newspapers. 
He evidently had then the same 
trust in plain, open dealing which 
he has now transferred to occult 
practice. The subterfuges are the 
expedients of a well-intending, but 
very weak, mind. The Premier 
knew not the difficulties and pit- 
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falls of his office (although he 
thought that he knew them better 
than most), and he was innocent of 
the beaten ways of escape which 
the trained and experienced have 
learned as part of their business. 
If he knew not the thrusts, of 
course he had never heard of the 
parries. Hence his childish deceits, 
his mistrust of Parliament, and his 
adoption of a policy which is his 
as opposed to that of the nation. 
Of course subtlety and insincerity 
are in his nature; but they 
would never, probably, have been 
brought into prominence if he 
had not sought for and attained 
a false position. Not many years 
of life can remain for this erudite 
man, who, in order that he may 
make a name for himself, will re- 
quire to employ them all in some 
occupation wherein he is fitted to 
excel. Every season spent in the 


vain attempt to prove himself a 
great statesman diminishes appreci- 
ably his chances of being favourably 
known to posterity. Lasting ridicule 


he may possibly attain to; but no- 
thing better as a statesman. What- 
ever of good there may be in him 
has been lost to the world, because 
he has lent his ear to the prompt- 
ings of a suicidal ambition. The 
man who said that he would be 
Cesar or nobody, knew well enough 
that he had all the capacity for 
being Cesar: if it is to be Gladstone 
or Nobody in the line of statesman, 
the prospects of Nobody are decided- 
ly encouraging. 
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We have lost in Charles Lever one of those brilliant and cheering lights, 
the extinction of which may be said to “ eclipse the gaiety of nations.” He 
died of heart disease, at Trieste, on the 1st of June current, in the 63d 
year of his age. He had been very unwell for some time past, and his 
dangerous state was well known to his family, and its termination calmly 
contemplated by himself. His death at last seems to have been painless 
and peaceful, and had apparently occurred in sleep, without a struggle. 
His letters latterly bore constant allusion to the broken state of his 
health, and expressed his conviction that the end was very near at hand; 
but the very letters which conveyed these melancholy but resigned fore- 
hodings were, at the same time, so full of life and fun, that his corre- 
spondents could not and hardly can now realise the fact that his bright 
spirit was so soon to be quenched. 

In conversation his cheerfulness was all along unimpaired; and those 
who saw him at the close in Trieste, sitting with his daughters and one or 
two friends in his house, or more frequently in his garden, bright, clear, 
and pleasant as ever, though labouring under the painful struggling 
breathlessness of that malady which was so soon to prove fatal, will always 
bear with them a solemn but not at all sad recollection of the last days of 
Charles Lever. Painful as the end must ever be of those we love, his was 
such as all of us could wish to see, and none could fail to sympathise with, 
for the stout fresh-hearted old man of genius, whose tales had gladdened so 
many of us in our youth, and stimulated all who read to bold and honour- 
able action. 

It is now nearly forty years ago since he began to issue that re- 
markable series of joyous and genial fictions which have filled so many 
young hearts with so much innocent mirth, and which have flowed forth 
ever since in a continuous stream without intermission, and without sen- 
sible abatement in their vigour and vivacity. Only in our last Number 
we had occasion to notice his last production, which is distinguished by 
some of the best excellences of his style. We mean to take an early op- 
portunity of saying again more at length what we think of those ‘ Harry 
Lorrequers,’ ‘Charles O’Malleys,’ &c. &c., over whose fun, frolics, and 
adventures, most active men now of middle age have rejoiced, and in 
which we are glad to believe our younger friends still heartily delight. 
We may venture now, however, to mention the ‘Dodd Family Abroad’ 
and the ‘O’Dowd Papers,’ not so generally associated with his name as 
the novels, but showing that the brilliant novelist was an infinitely 
deeper thinker than many an essayist of much more solemn _pre- 
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tensions. The ‘Dodd Family’ presents the best picture that we know 
of foreign life; and the versatility and variety exhibited in the 
letters of the different characters will bear comparison with the same fea- 
tures which have always been so much admired in Smollett’s best novel. 
The “O’Dowderies,” which first appeared in the pages of this Magazine, are 
strikingly characteristic of the man and the author. The mixture of wit and 
wisdom, of good-humour and sarcasm, of Irish wit and English sense, and 
of knowledge of the world, with that freshness of heart which so seldom 
survives the attainment of worldly wisdom, is very remarkable, and per- 
haps unrivalled. The writer makes game of every folly, and unmasks 
every imposture ; and few works will afford more practical instruction in 
life and everyday conduct, or more assistance’ in avoiding absurdities, and 
attaining the golden mean of moderation in sentiment and opinion, than 
this most readable and entertaining miscellany. 

In private life Lever’s character was eminently amiable and exemplary. 
His domestic relations were of the warmest and closest kind, and animated 
by the strongest mutual affection. With all his wit and power of satire, he 
never made an enemy ; he never said an ill-natured thing; and he secured 
the friendship of all who knew him, whose friendship was worth obtaining. 
He had not the disposition which fits a man for making money; but he 
had that cheerful turn of mind which, as David Hume says, it is more 
happy to possess than to be born to an estate of £10,000 a-year. His 
official position in Italy gave him opportunities of showing kindness and 
hospitality, of which he amply availed himself. His death was such as 
he had wished it to be,—happening while he was still in full possession 
of his faculties, and without being subjected to any lengthened suffering, 
or becoming a weariness to himself, and to the dear ones around him. 
He has died universally regretted; and his family will meet from all 
hearts the warmest sympathy and the kindest good wishes for their 
welfare. 

We should do injustice to our own feelings if we did not, in this brief 
expression of the loss we have sustained, allude to the close friendship 
which has for years subsisted between Mr. Lever and ourselves, and to the 
warm cordiality and unbroken harmony which have attended our inter- 
course throughout. 








